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INTRODUCTION. 
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The Missions to Seamen are doing a great and 
noble work at home and abroad, and deserve to be 
supported by every one who cares for the temporal 
and spiritual condition, of the Toilers of the Sea. 

How great their toils, how numerous their dan- 
gers from storm and tempest when afloat, how 
desperate their temptations when ashore, we, who 
are not brought personally in contact with them, 
do not know, and, I am afraid, do not greatly care 
to know. 

But there are very few households which may not 
at some time or other have a sailor amongst its 
members. For the number of vessels for trade and 
transfer of passengers is so enormously increased 
since the middle of this century. Besides the 
Queen's Navy, there is the merchant service, alono 
counting its tens of thousands ; and then there arc 
the fishing crafts, the whalers, and the perpetually 
passing and repassing of the great steamers East- 
ward and Westward Ho ! 

The fever for a seafaring life attacks many boys 
in the tipper and middle classes. A stranger in 
a strange land, a boy finds himself far from home 
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and friends. He is unaccustomed to the hardships 
of a life, to which he may have resorted in a sudden 
fit of discontent and rebellion against the whole- 
some discipline of home or school. Then how wel- 
come is the refuge of a Seamen's Mission Home; 
how often a kindly hand is outstretched to him, 
and he is guarded from the companionship of those 
who in a foreign seaport are always ready to lead 
him astray 1 

It was not possible in this story to do more 
than introduce a few incidents in the life of a 
sailor-boy, who had been afraid to face the con- 
sequences of disobedience and impatience of con- 
trol, and had, therefore, as is commonly said, ''run 
oflf to sea 1 " But I hope enough may have been told 
to awaken interest in the Seamen's Mission, and 
to kindle sympathy in many young hearts for those 
who give their lives, their time, their powers of 
mind and body, to the Seamen's Mission. Many 
of these workers for God, exposed to dangers and 
perils, exiled from home, and often disappointed, 
often discouraged, have seen the fruit of their 
labours. Let us wish them God-speed, and He 
whose days on earth were so often passed with 
fishermen on the inland seas of Palestine will, we 
may well believe, remember their service for God 
in their labours, for the good of these Toilers on 
the Sea. 
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CHAPTER I. 



brenda's question. 



" I don't think that's true, Max, or, if it is true, I 
don't understand." 

"Ahl thats it — ^you don't understand; but you 
ought to believe, though you cannot understand, 
Brenda." 

Little blue -eyed Brenda raised her head and 
leaned over the elbow of the old arm-chair, that she 
niiirht have a better view of her brother's face as 
be lay on the hearth-rug, his legs stretched out, a 
book open before him, his head supported by his 
hands, and his mass of curly hair in a tangle, which 
looked as if a comb had not been through it for 
many a day. Appearances are, however, deceitful ; 
for that curly hair of Max's was a daily care to 
Mrs. Crickmer, the children's former nurse. If it 
defied all her efforts, it was the fault of the haiTi 
not the fault of Mrs. Crickmer. 

A 
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" Say it again, Max 1 " Brenda exclaimed ; "say 
it again ! " 

"Very well; Fll say it again fifty times if you 
like. Now father is made a Q.C., he will go into 
court with a crown on his head." 

"/ know!. — a new-shaped wig!" exclaimed 
Brenda. "You mean a new wig to match the 
sUk gown." 

" Has he not always worn a wig in court ? That 
won't do." 

"A crown on his head! Why, Max, crowns 
are made of gold, and there's lots of pearls and 
diamonds and rubies in them." 

" Quite right ; and the Queen wears hers till her 
head aches, and the Lord Chamberlain takes it off 
and puts it on a cushion." 

" Yes, I have seen a picture of that in a big book 
of father's. A man is kneeling with a crown on a 
cushion before a queen ; but oh ! Max, tell me why 
father has a crown on his head because he is a Q.C." 

" I did not say because, did I ? I said he would 
go into court with a crown on his head ; and if 
you don't understand, well, I am sorry for you, 
that's all." 

Brenda gave a prolonged sigh. She was only 
seven years old, and had only lately been given 
ter right style and title. "Baby" had been by 
one consent abandoned on her seventh birthday, 
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but Cricky still called her by that endearing name. 
Breuda was the darling of the house, and would have 
been spoiled if to spoil her had been possible ; but 
somehow Brenda was not spoiled, and perhaps her 
brother Max was to be thanked for administering 
antidotes in the form of a good deal of chaff and 
teasing when he was at home, which helped to 
keep the balance equal. No one could call Brenda 
a spoiled child, though a great many people shook 
their heads, and said she " was sadly indulged." 

Presently Max pulled himself together, and 
shutting his book, said he must go and look after 
Mrs. Ruffle's puppies, and decide which was to be 
sent to Lady Blunt's when the servant came for it. 

" Oh, let me come too, Max," Brenda said, slid- 
ing down from the old arm-chair. 

"No, you mustn't.' You have a cold, you know, 
and it's very draughty in George's room over the 
stable. No, go back, Brenda." 

Brenda returned rather sorrowfully to the chair, 
and then for the first time remembered that there 
was some one else in the room when Max had left it. 

"Oh, Griselda, Griseldal" she exclaimed, "have 
}'ou heard what Max has been saying about father?" 

Griselda, who had been kneeling by the window 
to catch the waning light of the January after- 
noon, shut her book, and said in the voice of one 
who had just awoke from a dream— 
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*' About father ! No ; what was it ? " 

" It was about a crown Max says that father will 
wear in court. Is the Q.C. wig like a crown?" 

" Nonsense ! " Griselda said ; " Max is only mak- 
ing fun of you." 

*' But he said it was true ; and though he often 
chaffs and tries to take me in, and greens me " 

^^ Pray don't say 'green me/ Brenda; it is so 
ugly." 

"Well, though he tries to make fun of me, he 
never says what is not true, is true when I ask 
him, and he said this was really true." 

Brenda had gone up to the window now, and 
Griselda put her arm round her little sister and 
drew her close to her. 

" It is odd you should have been talking about 
crowns, for I have been thinking of them." 

" Crowns of gold ? " Brenda questioned. 

" No, not of gold. I have been reading about 
the old Greek games and races, when the winner 
had nothing more costly than a crown of laurel. 
So when any one is successful now, and gets praise 
and fame, people say they have won a laurel crown. 
That is the crown /should like to win." 

" Fame ? " Brenda questioned. " Fame 1 What 
is it?" 

"It is to be famous — known everywhere for 
something that you have done. Authors are 
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famous, and poets, and painters, and musicians. 
They are admired for their works' sake, and that 
is a crown indeed ! " 

" rd rather be loved, I think," Brenda said. 
" Still, I daresay it's nice to be famous." 

" I should think it was ; and our father is famous, 
and will be more famous one day." 

" Ob, I see ; that is what Max meant by a 
crown. I see ! " little Brenda exclaimed joyfully. 
** He meant to be a Q.C. was to win a crown." 

Griselda laughed. 

" I don't think he meant that ; but it is a very 
good idea of yours. Baby. Max was only thinking 
of the old conundrum, * Who is it that has always 
a crown on his head, and holds a palm in his 
hand ? ' " 

" And the answer is " 

*' Everybody ! Here is your crown," Griselda 
said, striking Brenda's head ; " and here is mine," 
touching her own. " And as to the palm, here it 
is ! " slapping Brenda's little white hand with her 
own. " There, now ; I hope you see the joke. It 
is a very poor joke, I must say." 

Brenda laughed merrily. 

*' How stupid I was ! I ought to have known, 
if I had only thought of Jack and Gill 1 " And 
Brenda gave a 8\gh, half satisfaction and \itiM 
regret, that she bad failed to grasp so obVioua «^, 
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truth. " Yes, I see ; but, Griselda, go on and tell 
me about the other crowns, — the crowns of fame, 
I mean." 

" Not now ; it's nearly five o'clock, and tea will 
be ready directly." 

" Wait one moment, Griselda. Just tell me 
what sort of crown you want ? " 

" Ah ! I don't quite know, Brenda ; but perhaps 
I shall tell you one day." 

" When you have won it, Griselda ? " 

" Yes, when I have won it," was the reply. 

The maid now came in to light the gas and 
make preparations for schoolroom-tea. 

Brenda ran off to the nursery, which held its 
name still, though, as we know, the last baby had 
discarded the title. But the nursery was still 
Mrs. Crickmer's kingdom, and Brenda often pre- 
ferred nursery-tea alone with Cricky to school- 
room-tea with her sisters' goveniess. 

There was no governess now, for it was holi- 
day-time, and Miss Baker had gone home, and the 
girls and Max were left to themselves, or under 
the mildly-exercised control of their elder sister, 
Henrietta, who now came into the schoolroom. 

" Dear me, what an untidy room ! Who has left 
that book on the rug ? Max, of course I And 
what a pile of note-books 1 Griselda, of course 1 
And here is Brenda's doll. B.eally, Griselda, you 
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ought to clear up things, and not encourage the 
others in their untidy ways." 

" We are all much alike in this house," Griselda 
said. " Neatness is not one of our virtues." 

" I should think not. Well, what is it, Jane ? " 
to the parlour-maid. 

" Miss Blunt is in the drawing-room, Miss Hen- 
rietta ; she has called for the little dog." 

" Ob, where is Max ? Tell James to call Master 
Carrington." 

But before there was time to say any more, a 
tall slim girl came into the schoolroom, and ex- 
claimed in a ringing voice — 

" I say, I thought I might come upstairs. Are 
you angry ? I am sent to fetch the little fluffy dog. 
Oh, dear, there will be four dogs now. Imagine 
it! Mamma is in a state of excitement about it. 
Yes, I have determined to call her mamma at last 
"^nevcr mother. I don't feel it, but I do it." 

"I knew you would," said Griselda. "I knew 
you would find out it was right" 

" Right ! well, I suppose it is ; but let us talk 
of something pleasanter than of our home and 
its troubles for once. May I have some tea, Hen- 
rietta ? '* 

" I should think so indeed, and we will toast a 
tea-cake in your honour. Eun and get tli^ ioi^ 
from the nursery, Griselda. " 
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"I will get it," said a fourth sister, who had 
come into the room, ** and some apricot jam. May 
I, Henrietta ? It is company jam, you know." 

" Don't make me company, please. I like every- 
thing here ; it's all so cosy, and homely, and nice 
— and untidy," she added with a laugh. " We are 
so everlastingly on our p's and q's at *The 
Gables,' that it is a relief to get off them some- 
times." 

Henrietta saw that there had been some new 
vexation at home ; and as she brought Kathleen 
her tea bv the fire, where she had established 
herself in the old arm-chair, she stooped and 
kissed her, saying, " You are always welcome here, 
Kathie." 

" Yes, I know it. You are all darlings, and kind 
to poor me. So Mr. Carrington has got his silk, 
and is Queen's Counsel or Q.C., whichever you like 
here. You must be proud of your father,'* Kath- 
leen said with a sigh. " ICvery one says he will be 
a judge soon, and then you will all be so grand." 

"Not so grand as you are," said Marjor}^ who 
was burning her cheeks and the slice of toast at 
the same time. " You are the great swells of Little 
Broughton, we all know." 

" Swells ! Yes, a little too much of swells — ^more 
now than ever. You happy, happy girls I you 
don't know how I envy you." 
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** There are troubles everywhere," Henrietta said, 
"and we have ours. Think how different it would 
have been if we had our noiother ! " 

"Yes; but think how your liither treats you, 
and would never, never think of doing w^hat mine 
has done. Poor, dear, old Dad ! he is not the first 
who has found out all is not gold that glitters." 

" Is Robert come home ? " Griselda asked. 

"Ob, yes; he only spent Christmas at Uncle 
Gerald's ; he is come home, but he keeps out of the 
way, reading himself blind." 

"Tell him to come to-morrow and look after 
Max. It is so dull for him with only us girls, and 
Dick never comes now." 

And now a strange squealing and yelping was 
heard in the passage, and the door was opened 
with a sudden burst, and in waddled the mother 
of two fluffy white puppies, which Max was carry- 
ing, one tucked under each arm. While "Mrs. 
RuflBe," as she was called, toddled round and round 
the bearer of her children, answering their piping 
cry with a maternal yap, and subdued sound like a 
low growl. Mrs. Ruffle feared trouble was in the 
air, otherwise why were her two children disturbed 
from the bed where they were lying so happily 
by the fire, in the coachman's room — that warm 
snuggery, with its faint odour of straw and hay, 
and the general air of comfort which pervaded it ? 
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''Here they axel" Max exclaimed. "Which 
will you have ? " 

" They are the prettiest puppies Ruffle ever had ; 
they are little sweets ! " exclaimed Henrietta. 

" We are to keep one, because Ruffle is old, and 
may soon die, and we wish to have one of her 
descendants." 

The two little snowy balls, from which peeped 
two very black little noses, and four very black 
little eyes, were put down on the hearthrug, where 
their mother immediately settled herself and looked 
up at the spectators, for admiration. 

" Yes, they are nice little things," Kathleen said ; 
"how am I to carry one home ? " 

*' I will come with you," Max said, " if you will 
wait till I have had my tea. I see there is apricot 
jam ! 

"You greedy boy!" exclaimed Marjory. "I 
know you will finish the whole pot, if you begin." 

" Where is Brenda ? " Kathleen asked. 

" Oh, she prefers Cricky's company to ours, and 
nursery to schoolroom tea," said Marjory. " What 
will you name the puppy ? " 

" My dear, I have nothing to do with its name. 
I am not likely to be consulted. I proposed to 
come for the little beastie as a peace-oflfering, which 
I hope may be accepted. Come, Max, please ; if 
jou have quite finished the jam, we will start. 
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But ought we not to put the small creature into a 
basket ? It is awfully cold to-night." 

" Poor Euffle ! she does not know what you are 
going to do/' Marjory said. " Let her kiss her 
child once more. Poor RuflBe ! I do pity her." 

"She will forget her son quick enough. Now 
then, give me a cloth or something," Max said, 
"and let us be off." 

" It is well Brenda is not here, or she would be 
crying. She cannot have heard Max come up- 
stairs with Ruffle." 

" I daresay she is wrapt in meditation as usual, 
or telling Crickmer some of her wonderful stories." 

"I shall go and find out," Griselda said, "and 
break the news of the puppy's departure." 

Henrietta, who had gone down-stairs with Kath- 
leen and Max, now ordered Ruffle and her remain- 
ing child back to the room over the stable, where 
George was waiting to take them. 

Whatever Mrs. Ruffle felt, she did not show any 
emotion; she toddled and waddled after George, 
with her little fleecy feathery tail erect, leaping up 
from time to time to answer her son's whine. 

" She won't miss him tUl she is settled in her 
bed again, and I hope she will soon go to sleep. 
Cousin Frances says she is not to come into the 
house yet, and by that time she will be quite merry 
again," said Griselda. 
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" Didn't Kathleen look very sad this afternoon, 
Henrietta ? " 

^* Yes ; but she hates to be questioned." 

** Is Dick troublesome again ? " 

" I don't know," said Henrietta shortly. " I did 
not ask." 

" Oh, I do pity all the Blunts," Griselda said. 
" Is father coming to-morrow ? " 

" Of course ; he is always here on Friday night." 

" I want so much to go to the college at Rendlc- 
sham. Do — do, Henrietta, plead for me." 

"I dont think father will ever consent to it, 
Griselda. The railway journey every day is against 
the plan." 

*'0h, dear! I wish I was a boy, like Robert 
Blunt, who can read and be happy, whatever comos, 
I do wish I was a boy ! " 



CHAPTER II. 



" GOOD-REST." 



Little Broughton was one of the many small 
country vDlages within an easy reach of London^ 
where of late years houses have sprung up, for 
those whose professions take them to town every 
day, and who by a short railway journey secure 
comparative rest and country pleasures for them- 
selves and their families. 

Little Broughton was an hours journey from 
Victoria Station, and was a retired country village, 
though so near the great metropolis. 

The two principal houses were "The Gables," 
built and inhabited by Sir Thomas Blunt, and 
"Good-rest," a less pretentious house, which had 
been built by various people at different times, 
without much regard to appearances, and was sur- 
rounded by large old-fashioned gardens. 

The centre of the house was old and of red 
brick, a large low-roofed hall, from which long 
low rooms opened, and a narrow winding stair- 
case. At the side a more modern wing had been 
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thrown out, and at the back a large drawinc:- 
room facing the south, with a view beyond the 
lawn of low sloping hills and Kentish valleys, 
where the hop -poles stood in closely serried 
ranks, and where in the season a swarm of men 
and women, boys and girls, were clustering like 
so many bees. 

Good-rest had not always borne its present name ; 
but when the children's mother came to it from 
a large London house, she said it was rest, sweet 
rest, after the turmoil of the great city, and 
that she should soon get strong in that dear old- 
fashioned peaceful home. Then Mr. Carrington 
said, "We will call it Good-rest indeed, if you 
get better here." 

This was when Brenda was a year old ; and 
before Brenda was two, that dear mother had been 
culled to the better Eest which remaineth for the 
children of God. 

But Mrs. Carrington's name for the house, when 
she left her husband and children, often called 
her to mind, and there was seldom a day, when 
Mr. Carrington returned from circuit or from his 
London chambers in the Temple, but thoughts 
of his wife came back, and he would thank God 
she had gained good rest indeed. 

Mr. Carrington had but few relations, and Mrs. 
Carrington had been an only child; thus there 
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were not, as in many similar cases, kind aunts 
ready to fill the mother's place as much aa possible 
to the children. But there was one rather old 
lady, who was a cousin of Mrs. Carrington's father, 
a person of small means but a large heart, of 
comely presence and gentle manners, and to her 
Mr. Carrington had turned in his perplexity and 
trouble, and asked her to keep his house for him, 
look after his children's health and welfare, and 
during his frequent absences from home see that 
liis servants did their duty. 

Mrs. Mayne accepted the oflFer made her with 
some hesitation. She was distrustful of her powers 
of managing a large household, and doubtful how 
tlie children would take to her. 

But Cousin Frances very soon won love and 
respect from every one at Good-rest, young and 
old. It was thought by some that she held the 
reins of government too loosely, and that the 
young Carringtons might have been the better for 
a stronirer hand. I do not know how far this 
opinion was justified, but anyhow there were but 
few jangles and wrangles in the household at 
Good-rest, and Mr. Carrington's peace was not 
disturbed on bis return from his arduous pro- 
fessional duties by reports of misbehaviour and 
'inruly conduct. 

Miss Baker was a good and competent governeaa, 
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and strict withal ; so that there was a mingling of 
mercy and justice in the family, 

Henrietta was now seventeen, and there was some 
idea of her going to Germany for a school year. 
She was a reliable and good girl, a little self-opin- 
ionated, and anxious to hold her own with her 
younger sisters and Max, but really conscientious 
and trustworthy. 

Next came Max, the one boy of the family. 
Max, with his round laughing eyes and curly 
head, was a general favourite. Tiresome and mis- 
chief-loving at times, no one could long be angry 
with him. **Max will never be as clever as his 
father," was the generally accepted opinion, and 
his school reports from Harrow seemed to point 
to this opinion as the right one. 

Griselda came next ; she was of a different type 
from the rest of the famil)^ Even in appearance 
she formed the sharpest possible contrast to her 
brother Max and rosy, laughing Marjory. Griselda 
had large grave eyes and a pale complexion. The 
features of a girl of fourteen are seldom defined, 
but Griselda had a decided profile and a low brow. 
Her figure was short and inclined to breadth, and 
her head was set upon somewhat square shoulders ; 
but that head, with its wealth of chestnut hair 
swept back from a level brow, beneath which her 
large serious eyes looked out on the world, was 
Beldom unnoticed, even by a ctcawtv\ o\i^^x\^x. 
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Marjory was two years youuger, aud then came 
Brenda, of whom I have already told you — sweet, 
tcnder-heaitcd little Brenda, who was one by her- 
self. A gold-crowned little head, and deep blue 
eyes, with dark-curled lashes, a figure lithe and 
graceful, wdth limbs which had not even at seven 
years old lost the round fuluess of early childhood, 
Brenda possessed a power of attracting others to 
her by reason of her ever-ready sympathy and 
abounding love. She was, as her fond nurse said, 
** a real Tuesday's child," full of grace ; and just as 
if her mamma had left her to keep a likeness of her, 
always before those, who might be prone to forget 
what they had lost when so young. " Brenda is the 
Hving image of dear Margaret," Cousin Frances 
would say ; and many and many a time her father 
would look at his little daughter, and see iu her the 
Hkeness, which became more marked every year, to 
the mother of his children, who was watching fur 
them in Paradise. 

Good-rest seemed often to be filled with the 
presence of that mother. Her name was a house- 
hold word, and Mr. Carriugton never allowed it 
to drop into silence. Her presence, not only her 
memory, was recognised. 

" Dear mother would not like me to say that," 
or, "It would grieve dear mother if I did this," 
were words frequently heard at Good-rest. The 
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father and his chUdren always went to her grave 
in the quiet churchyard of Little Broughtou 
on the eve of St. Michael's and of All Angels', 
which was the birthday and dying day of their 
mother. 

Sometimes little Brenda would sit by her faith- 
ful nurse, Crickmer, and listen to all she could tell 
of her mother. It was a trouble to little Brenda 
that " the others," even Marjory, had a dim memory 
of their mother; that Henrietta could perfectly 
recall all she said and did, while Brenda had only 
to trust to what others told her. 

" You are as like the dear mistress as ever you 
can be," Crickmer would say, " in looks and ways. 
I only hope you will be as good when you grow 
up.", 

*' Til try," Brenda would say ; " but oh ! I wish 
I had known her, and said hymns to her, as Hen- 
rietta, and even Griselda and Max did. Perhaps," 
she would add, with childish faith shining in her 
blue eyes, " perhaps I shall sing with her in heaven, 
Cricky, and that will be better still." 

The house to which Max had gone with Kath- 
leen and the puppy was a very different home from 
Good-rest. Whereas Good-rest had an old-world 
air about it. The Gables was entirely new. The 
house stood a little above the village, and looked 
down from a slight eminence upon the church and 
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the Vicarage, and the irregular village street, and 
the modest dwellings of Mr. Sharpe, the lawyer, 
and Mr. Dymond, the surgeon, and the two semi- 
detached villas, inhabited, one by the three Miss 
Greens, and the other by a widow lady and her 
daughters. 

These villas were a late addition to Little 
Broughton, and Sir Thomas Blunt was doing his 
best to plant them out, as they were too obtru- 
sively visible from the large windows of his draw- 
ing-room. 

Max left Kathleen at the door, and her invita- 
tion to come in was answered by a very decided, 
" No, thanks," and the swift clatter of Max's feet 
as he ran down the drive. 

The little white fluffy dog was shuddering and 
trembling in Kathleen's arms, and giving a low 
whine of distress and inquiry. 

"Be quiet, you silly little thing!" Kathleen 
said; **you are coming to * cushions and cream,* 
and you will soon be too fat to walk." 

The servant who had opened the door ex- 
claimed — 

•* Another dog. Miss Kathleen ! Well, there is 
no accounting for taste." 

" It's a pretty little creature, Benson ; only we 
may have enough of a good thing." 

Benson shrugged his shoulders. 
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**It's fashioD, Miss Kathleen — it's foUowinc: 
the fashion ; there's company in the drawing- 
room." 

" Who is it 1 " 

" Mr. Paterson and Miss Dorien." 

" Is Master Eichard come home ? '* 

" No, Miss Kathleen. Sir Thomas is in the 
study," Benson added significantly. 

Kathleen looked at the clock. 

''Well, there is time yet for the six-o'clock 
train;" then, more to herself than to Benson, she 
said, '* I do hope he will be home in time for 
dinner." 

Kathleen now crossed the wide hall, where every 
effort had been made to give it a stately, not to say 
baronial air. Old armour, helmets, shields, and the 
like were to be seen, with stags' heads, and guns, 
and swords. 

None of these had ever been used by the family 
of Blunt, but they looked well, and gave The 
Gables the air of distinction, which the owner 
desired. 

Sir Thomas Blunt's only daughter, Kathleen, 
was tall and lithe in her movements. When 
with her friends at Good-rest, she was merry and 
careless in her words and ways, but at home she 
was paiufully under restraint. She could not keep 
up, as her step-mother desired, the dignity which 
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befitted Sir Thomas Blunt's daughter; and I do 
not think Kathleen ever really tried to do so with 
any success. Kathleen, who was so natural and 
easy in her manner out of her step-mother's sight, 
was almost sulky and moody when in her presence. 
There was a civil war declared at The Gables — 
Kathleen on one side, Lady Blunt on the other. 
Lady Blunt had an ally in Gilbert, a lazy, indolent 
boy of sixteen, who liked luxurious case, and, to 
attain it, was ready to please any one, more especi- 
ally his step-mother. Dick, on the contrary, was 
on Kathleen's side, and, it must be confessed, made 
himself generally disagreeable, and was unruly and 
undisciplined, Eobert, the student of the family, 
was neutral. Now, in the holidays, Dick was 
unpunctual at meals, and often going to London 
with a friend whose society was not likely to be 
good for him ; and instead of associating with 
Max Cnrrington, he suddenly professed to dislike 
him, and the very mention of his name seemed to 
irritate him. 

When Kathleen opened the drawing-room door, 
there was an immediate rush made at her by what 
Benson called a "parcel of dogs." 

First and foremost came " Jumbo," a pug, who 
yapped furiously ; then a small Scotch terrier, 
name *'Donner," who leaped, and yelped as he 
leaped, at Kathleen, discerning at once that she 
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was bringing a rival, in the person of that little 
fluflFy white ball ; and alongside of him there 
came a grave-eyed, long-backed Dachshund, whose 
manners were better than those of his companion, 
and who obeyed Kathleens order of "Down, 
Fritz, down," before Donncr ceased his sharp, 
shrill bark. Jumbo curled his tail tighter on his 
back, and with a mutter of discontent strutted 
back to the hearth-rug, while the tall and grace- 
ful lady in an elaborate tea-gown exclaimed, 
" Have you brought tlie darling ? Oh, what a 
sweetie 1 Don't be rough with him, Kathleen,'* 
as Kathleen dropped the white fluflFy ball on her 
step-mother's lap, and turned to answer the greet- 
ing of the Vicar, Mr. Paterson, and his niece. Miss . 
Dorien. 

" Another dog, Lady Blunt ! " Mr. Paterson ex- 
claimed. 

" Yes ; I like a quartette, and this is a beauty. 
His mother is Ruffle, you know, at Good-rest. 
Dear Jumbo is c:ettin£^ old, and Donner wants a 
playfellow, for Fritz is not frolicsome." 

All this time Donner had been scraping at the 
tea-gown, leaving the marks of his paws on it, whin- 
ing and yelping, and seizing some of the little 
white fluflf which looked so tempting, in vain 
eflforts to drag his new play-fellow to the floor. 

Lady Blunt was not in the least disturbed by 
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the process, and, surrounded by her dogs, carried 
on a little desultory conversation with her guests, 
telling Kathleen to pour out another cup of tea 
and hand the Vicar the muflSns. 

" Are you not helping yourself ? " Mr. Paterson 
asked. 

" No, thanks. I had my tea at Good-rest," and 
in an under-tone, " I liked it much better there." 

The Vicar smiled. 

" When are you coming to see my wife ? She 
is better again, and will be very glad if you will 
come. Try a cup of tea to-morrow at the Vicarage 
for a change, and I will tell Bertha to ask Hen- 
rietta and Griselda Carrington to come also." 

Kathleen's face brightened at once. 

'' Oh, thanks ! I shall like that very much." 

Bertha Dorien had been talking, or rather 
attempting to talk, to Lady Blunt, but conversa- 
tion, strictly speaking, was not Lady Blunt's gift. 
" Little laughs and little nothings, alternating with 
little, but very flat contradictions," was Bertha 
Dorien's account of what Lady Blunt had said to 
her as she walked home with her uncle. 

** Why does she give herself airs. Uncle Charlie ? " 

"My dear, I never answer questions like that. 
The reason of ' airs ' is always wrapped in mystery. 
I want you to like Kathleen and be friends with 
her." 
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"I will trv to be friends: but she cares for no 
one but Griselda Carrington. I don't think Miss 
Blunt is attractive, quite — is she ? " 

" You do not see her to advantage, surrounded 
by dogs and under Lady Blunt s eye, poor girl ! I 
often wish to help her, and do not quite know how 
to set about it She is not allowed to visit eottaires 
or teach in the school, and her education must be 
very imperfect. She has had next to none." 

" How old is she. Uncle Charlie ?" 

** About sixteen ; younger than Henrietta Car- 
rington, but older than Griselda. Griselda is " 

The Vicar stopped. Two figures \vere under the 
shadow of the laurel fence by the lodge, and a 
boy's voice sounded — 

'*A11 right! Dl try and get the latch-key to- 
morrow, but I am not sure if I can manage it" 

Then there was a swift patter of feet down the 
road, and slower steps up the drive. The Vicar 
called — 

"Is that you, Dick?" 

But Dick made no reply, if Dick it was ; and Mr. 
Paterson said — 

"I expect that was young Cawley who ran olT 
full speed — a bad companion for Dick Blunt — 
about the worst he could have." 

" Do his father and mother take no care of 
him ? " Bertha said. 
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" Sir Thomas leaves the boys very much to their 
own devices. Gilbert has a tutor, and is considered 
too delicate for school, and Robert is buried in his 
books. I should like to see both of these boys loin 
a mile-race every day ; it would soon cure Gilbert 
of his fancies, poor boy ! " 

Everything at Little Bronghton was new to 
Bertha Dorien. It was only very lately that she 
liad come to live with her uncle and aunt at the 
Vicarnge. She was a bright energetic girl of one- 
and-twenty, who was winning golden opinions. 
Griselda looked at her with envy, and had con- 
ceived for her a romantic admiration, to which 
young girls are prone. Hitherto Kathleen had 
reigned supreme at Good-rest, but she felt there 
was a rival now, who seemed likely to have more 
than her fair share of Henrietta's and Griseldas 
friendship. 

The schoolroom at Good-rest had heard many of 
Kathleen's home troubles, and she had always met 
with sympathy and pity — perhaps more of the last 
than was good for her. 

The Carringtons were so united themselves, and 
80 bound up in each other, that Kathleen's position 
in her home seemed to them more painful than it 
really was. Instead of trying to encourage Kath- 
leen to be brave, and make the best of things as 
they were, Henrietta would always say, that were 
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she in her place she should be miserable ; and we all 
know how a little pity renews the demand for it ; 
so that Kathleen had come to look upon the school- 
room at Good-rest as her legitimate grumbling- 
ground, and she would there appear to be a wholly 
different girl from the quiet, subdued only daughter 
at The Gables, who seemed to live a life apart from 
the lives of the other members of the family. 

Sir Thomas Blunt had not married a second time 
till the children were all past the age of early 
childhood. Perhaps it would have been better had 
he made up his mind to do so sooner, if he intended 
to do so at all. 

Sir Thomas had been wearied with a long suc- 
cession of governesses, and the misrule of The 
Gables had, under a relation who had filled the 
post of housekeeper, become a byword in Little 
BroughtoiJ. So, to end his difficulties, he told his 
aunt that he would not trouble her to stay any 
longer, for he was going to be married, and his 
children would now have a second mother, and be 
under better control. 

If Sir Thomas was disappointed, he took care 
not to show it, and in any discussion or disagree- 
ment, he always took his wife's part without troub- 
ling himself to inquire into the merits of the case. 
As I have said, the house was divided against itself. 
Kathleen and Richard considered themselves ill- 
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used, and Gilbert, getting his own way by acquies- 
cence in everytliing Lady Blunt wished, kept on 
the best terms with her. Robert was quite insen- 
sible to everything that happened, provided he could 
have his books, for he was one of those very excep- 
tional boys who loved study for study's sake, and 
who really cared for little besides. 

Mr. Paterson was right that a mile-race every 
day would be very beneficial to both Gilbert and 
Robert, or a game of football ; but no one par- 
ticular! v cared to incite Robert to exertion, and 
Lady Blunt w^ould have considered that Gilbert 
risked his life if he had gone in for any rough 
games like football. 

"Every one for himself" was a motto which 
might have been appropriately carved over the 
door of The Gables, Certain words which point to 
a higher and nobler aim were never recognised, 
"Bear ye one another's burdens," a precept which, 
when fulfilled, often turns the weight of lead to 
that of feathers, was altogether overlooked by the 
Blunts, and hence the dull atmosphere which seemed 
to brood over the house, and offered a striking con- 
trast to the brightness and joyousness of Good-rest. 
Perhaps it is not to be wondered at that Kath 
leen expanded under its influence, and shrank 
Wk into herself in her own home. To do her 
justice, she was often repressed, when she attempted 
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to break through the reserve and self-absorption, 
which seemed to wrap her round like a mantle. 
Thus to-night, when she met Dick rushing upstairs, 
and said, "Dick, how late you are! Where have 
you been?" the boy replied, ** That's no business of 
yours." And when she climbed to Bob's study, 
where he was deep in a passage from a Greek play, 
he looked up and said irritably — 

" What do you want, Kathleen ? Do go away." 

**Dick has been off to London without leave 
again, and I am afraid with that horrid boy, 
Edward Cawlcy." 

Bob pushed his hair back from his forehead and 
said — 

" Well, I can't help that, can I ? He is always 
in scrapes at Rugby, and I can't help it." 

"Perhaps you might, if you tiied," Kathleen 
said, with a sad ring in her voice, as she left the 
room and went to her own, to dress for dinner, a 
matter about which Lady Blunt did take some 
interest. Kathleen hastily "got herself" into an 
ordinary evening dress of blue cashmere, and was 
going down-stairs, when she met her brother Gilbert 
in the corridor. 

No one could complain of Gilbert's toilette, so 
irreproachable was his appearance in the full glory 
of his dress-coat faced with rich silk, and his studs 
and faultless white tie. 
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" What a dowdy you are, Kathleen ! " was the not 
very polite remark. "You live in that old blue 
gown." 

" It is quite good enough for me," Kathleen said. 
" Girls of my age are not supposed to * get up ' in 
smart things. I am not ' out/ " and, she added, 
" don't wish to be." 

" Well, I hope when you are * out,' you will look 
better than when you are * in ; ' that's all." 

They were at the drawing-room door now, and 
Lady Blunt looked up from the newspaper as Gil- 
bert lounged up to her sofa. 

" How is your headache, Gilbert ? " she asked. 

" Better, thanks. Where's the new puppy ? " 

" Asleep in his basket. Don't wake him. Doesn't 
he look like a ball of swau's-down ! Sweet little 
darling ! What time is it ? Has your father come 
iu, Kathleen ? " 

" I don't know ; it is not half-past seven yet." 

Lady Blunt gave the old blue cashmere a de- 
precatory glance ; it was evident that she agreed 
with Gilbert, but she said nothing. 

Her own gown, of tcrra-cotta plush and lovely 
brocade satin of cream and the faintest pink shade, 
was of the latest fashion ; her fingers was covered 
with rings, and diamonds shimmered in her hair. 

Kathleen returned the glance, which she under- 
stood perfectly, and said to herself, "How vulgar 
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to dress like that every evening ! It must be the 
hundred and fiftieth gown she has had since she 
was married. She will get like Queen Elizabeth 
soon. I wonder father allows it ; but then he does 
not care, so long as she is pleased. We all go our 
own way in this house." 

Sir Thomas, a little stout man, with a rosy face 
and a fringe of reddish hair, now came into the 
room, and bowing, said — 

" Sorry if I have kept you waitiug, my dear. 
Let me take you in to dinner at once. Ah ! Kath- 
leen ! " as if it were an after-thought. " Hungr}', 
eh ? Sorry, I was late." 



CHAPTER III. 



THE Q.C. AT HOME. 



"There's a fly comiug from the station," Marjory 
Carringtoa exclaimed, as she rushed down into the 
hall. " Here is Cousin Frances ! " 

Mrs. Mayne had been absent on a day's shopping 
in London, and had just returned by the usual 
train, which met the requirements of the Little 
Broughton people, and brought them home in time 
for dinner. 

The door was opened by James, who went out to 
take the many parcels from the fly, and by this 
time Brenda and Max, and the two elder girls had 
all appeared. 

"What have you brought, Cousin Frances? 
Have you got that doll's cloak for me ? " 

" And did you get the ruled paper for me ? " said 
Griselda, " and the gilt J. pens, Cousin Frances ? 
I can't write with the others/* 

" Sorry for you," said another voice, which came 
from a tall figure, dimly seen, emerging, parcel- 
laden, from the fly. 
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" Father ! father ! a day too soon ! Oh, how 
delightful I " 

" A day too soon ! Well, I do call that a com- 
pliment," Mr. Carrington said, lifting his " Baby " 
in his arms, and bearing her high above the heads 
of the others to the library. 

"A day sooner than we expected, that's what 
I mean ; and, father, is it true you are a Q.C., and 
have got a silk gown ? What do you think Max said 
Q.C. stood for ? Of course, I didn't believe him." 

" You won't let us get in a word, Brenda," Mar- 
jory said, as the new Queen's Counsel dropped 
with his burden into the large easy-chair. 

" Let me come too, father ! " 

"Room for both,'* Mr. Carrington said, taking 
]\Iarjory on the other knee, and receiving such a 
succession of kisses, that he was nearly suflo- 
Ciitcd. 

Griselda took up her place at her father's feet. 
Henrietta and Max were helping Cousin Frances 
with the parcels, and sympathising over the wreck 
of a paper-box, from which a variety of small mat- 
ters purchased at Whitely's were dropping upon 
the carpet. 

" Well, Griselda the grave ! How goes the 
world with you ? " 

" All right, father, now you are come home." 

*' Was it all wrong without me ? " 
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"No, not exactly; only it is nice to get you/ 
How long are you going to stay, father ? " 

" Till Monday — perhaps Tuesday. I shall have 
to be in chambers again on Wednesday/' 

" And have you brought your silk gown, father, 
and your new wig ? Do you know. Max took us in 
about it, and said Q.C.'s wore crowns, and that 
Q.C. stood for Queer Customer ! " 

" Like a good deal of Max's chaff, it was quite 
true," Griselda said ; " but it was fun to see poor 
Brenda s despair when she could not find out what 
he meant." 

And now Henrietta and Max came in with a 
parcel of books and a new reading-lamp, which 
Max was anxious to light at once. 

Mr. Carriugton was one of those bright genial 
people who carry sunshine with them wherever 
they go. The judge on the bench and his brethren 
at the bar always said that it was impossible to 
get a "rise out of Carrington." He was always 
ready to turn off a sarcasm or an angry attack with 
the shield of kindly forbearance. There were times 
when Mr. Cariington's blue eyes could flash with 
indignation and anger. Anything that was mean and 
insincere, or cruel in word or deed, roused the lion 
in him. But, as was well said of one of our greatest 
men, " that if he was stern to all forms of sin and 
wrong in others, he was most stern towards himself." 

c 
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The children were happy indeed to have a father 
who had an influence of the best kind over them, 
and who had tried to supply to them, as far as 
in him lay, the place of the mother they had lost. 

" Well, Cousin Frances," Henrietta said, pulling 
another chair near the fire, "come and have a 
gossip before dinner, and warm your feet." 

"Thanks, my dear. I never care to sit down 
when I come home tired till I have got through 
the business of dressing for dinner." 

" It is only half-past six ; do sit down a minute, 
Cousin Frances," Marjory urged. 

There was great sympathy Ijetween the round, 
rosy Marjory, to whom the world was as yet one 
happy hunting-ground, and easy-going, kindly Mrs. 
Mayne. Marjory was always ready to look on the 
bright sides of her own life, and on those of other 
people's also. Perhaps a little indolence, or rather 
dislike of undue exertion of body and mind, gene- 
rally goes with a temperament like Marjory's, and 
truth compels me to say that this temperament 
in Mrs. Mayne had for one of its results, the 
untidiness of which Henrietta complained in the 
schoolroom that afternoon. There was nothing 
slovenly in the conduct of afiairs at Good-rest, 
but the children were certainly not brought up 
on those mysterious " p's and q's " of which Kath- 
leen bad .spoken. 
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" And did you see anything particular to-day in 

London, Cousin Frances ? Or any one we knew 1 " 

Cousin Frances was gathering together some 

of her "properties" before going upstairs, and 

Marjory sprang forward to help her. 

"Did I see any one? No — ^yes; I saw Dick 
Blunt in a shop in Regent Street with that boy 
Cawley." 

" I am sorry to hear it/' Mr. Carrington said ; 
"a bad companion for Dick." 

Max, who was still engaged in lighting the little 
lamp and examining its new mechanism carefully, 
exclaimed — 

"I can't think what Dick sees in that fellow; 
such a conceited upstart ! " 

"Perhaps he sees him through rose-coloured 
spectacles," Mr. Carrington said, as he fondly 
stroked Brenda's golden head as it lay on his 
shoulder. " If so, it ought to be somebody's busi- 
iies8 to clear his vision." 

"There's the dressing-bell," exclaimed Henrietta. 
"I suppose we may all dine with you to-night, 
father?" 

"Yes, you three elders had better do so; this 
little person is nearly asleep already." 

"No, I am not, father. I am only think, 
thbking, and," she added, " so happy." 
"My A^rYwg/^ her father aaid with a Bi<^ll# T\\e 
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love of this his youngest child was so precious 
to him. 

Presently all the children were gone but Brenda 
and Griselda. Griselda s hands were clasped round 
her father s knee, and she had not spoken for some 
time. 

*' And are you * think, thinking,' too, my Grisel ? " 
asked her father. 

"I am thinking how sorry I often feel for Kath- 
leen. She came here this afternoon to take away 
Ruffle's puppy ; and though she tries to be merry 
here, I know it is only tiding. Father, supposing 
she could get leave to go to the Eendlesham 
College for girls every day, might I go too ? I 
should so like to go, and hear lectures and write 
papers, and " 

" Be a lady doctor or a Portia, who knows ? " her 
father said. '• No, no, my Griselda ; there is plenty 
of education obtainable without attending ladies' 
colleges." 

" But, father, you would like me to get some- 
thing nice, wouldn't you ? I might get a scholar- 
ship, and I might go to Girton, or I might bo 
trained in a hospital, and go out to nurse sick 
people. Father, don't think me silly, please, I 
never tell any one but you what I long to be." 

Here Brenda roused herself, and lifting her head 
from her father's shoulder, she said — 
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" Grisclda wants a crown of fame ; she said so — 
like the laurel crowns the Jews had." 

"The Jews!" Mr. Carrington said, laughing. 
" You mean the Greeks, Brenda ; " aud then, more 
seriously, "Ah! my Grisclda, crowns are not won 
without much patient effort, and those unseen by 
men are the fairest, and do not get dim or fade." 

Grisclda looked up at her father with her grave 
eyes and said — 

"I think I know what you mean, father; but 
still " 

"But still you have your ambitions, my dear. 
/ understand perfectly, for I have had mine ; but 
depend upon it the crowns best worth winning arc 
not won, by those who love the praise of men more 
than the praise of God. Now let us go, or wo 
shall have Cousin Frances waiting for us. Come, 
Brenda; I will carry you upstairs; you look too 
sleepy to walk, my Baby." 

Brenda put her hand on her father's lips and said — 

" You are not to call me Baby any longer, father. 
I am seven years old." 

" Very well — very well. The Babies vanish like 
other nice things, and we must take their disap- 
pearance with a good grace, I suppose. Now then, 
let us go upstairs with a hop, skip, and jump." 

" What a spirit the master has ! " Crickmer ex- 
claimed^ aa having dropped Brenda into the uxxTOeiY 
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rocking-chair, Mr. Carrington ran off with the ligli 
elastic tread of a young man. " Nothing will mak(5^ 
your papa grow old, I do believe ; he is just one- 
who will always be young. Even if they put on his 
head one of those hideous judges* wigs, which make 
the poor old gentlemen look like owls in ivy bushes." 

" Oh, Cricky ! you do say such funny things," 
Brenda said. " Did you ever see an owl in an ivy 
bush ? " 

"It is a saying, my dear; and a very telling 
one, too, to my mind." 

Brenda resigned herself to meditation on owls in 
ivy bushes and old judges in their wigs, and could 
only come to the conclusion that her father would 
never look like an owl — wior or no wior. 

o o 

The girls were all in the schoolroom the next 
morning when Miss Dorien was announced. 

**We don't know her well enous:h to have her 
up here," Henrietta said, as Marjory was hastening 
down to summon their guest. For Marjory had 
not an atom of shyness in her composition. 

" No," Griselda said ; " stop, Margy. Let Hen- 
rietta go doAvn to the drawing-room." 

" There is no fire there," Marjory said. ** Oh, 
do let us have her up here, Henrietta." 

But Henrietta had taken off her apron, worn for 
the protection of her dress while pasting Christmas- 
cards on a folding screen, and giving her hair a 
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brush with her hands and wiping her fingers on a 
cloth, she prepared to go down. 

" May I come ? " Griselda asked, 

*' Oh, if you like ; but I don't know that two 
are wanted." 

Griselda retreated instantly. She had, as I have 
said, a girlish devotion for Miss Dorieu, iflthougli 
their acquaintance had been very short and very 
slight. Everything with Griselda was serious and 
earnest, and she was apt to brood over both her joys 
and her little troubles more than was wholesome. 

" Henrietta knows how I should like to ^lo 
down and see Miss Dorien, but she wants her all to 
herself." 

Marjory, who also felt her oflFer of running down- 
stairs had been slighted, avenged her wrongs by 
taking the large brush out of the paste and daubing 
the back of the large Christmas-card Henrietta had 
intended for the centre of one of the folds of the 
screen. Unhappily, the card slipped from her 
fingers and fell on a sheet of newspaper already 
covered with paste. 

" Oh, Margy ! look what you have done ! You 
have quite spoiled that big card. What will 
Henrietta say ? " 

"She liked that card better than any," Griselda 
said, " and it is quite spoiled." 

"Oh, no; TU soon wipe the paste ofi*," and 
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Margy began to rub the card up and down on 
her white pianofore. 

"You will make it worse; pray don't, Margy. 
And oh, Brenda ! pray don't snip that angel's head 
with the big scissors." 

" It's my very own," Brenda said, looking rather 
inclined to cry. " I am going to keep it to give 
to Cricky's little niece." 

" What are you spoiling it first for, then ? " 

At this moment Max came into the schoolroom. 

*' I say ! George has caught that little hop-picker 
in the stable-yard again. He thinks she w^auts to 
steal Ruffle's pup. George says there's a regular 
nest of the hop-pickers down in Mike's Hollow, and 
that they arc a bad lot. I say ! what a mess you 
are making of the cards, — spoiling dozens of them. 
Won't you catch it from Henrietta ! " 

"Where is the child, the little hop-picker, as 
you call her ? " Griselda asked. 

" George said he would bring her in to father, as 
she ought to be taken up for stealing. I hear their 
voices in the hall." 

"Oh, let us go and see." 

Before Max could stop them, his sisters had 
rushed off", heedless of rough hair and bits of pasted 
paper sticking to their aprons and pinafores, and were 
on the wide staircase looking down upon the hall. 

Mr. Carrington sat in one of the upright oak 
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chairs, and before him stood, with her hands 
behind her, a child of eight or ten years old. An 
old hat hung by a ragged string at the back 
of her neck, and left the outline of her head 
exposeil. A tangled mass of reddish hair shaded 
her forehead, and a pair of clear blue eyes looked 
from under it. A long jacket, torn and rent in 
many places, covered her figure ; great pockets 
were yawning on either side, and the little dirty 
hands were clenching something tightly at her back. 

Mrs. Mayne, Miss Dorien, and Henrietta, with 
George the coachman, and James the indoor man- 
servant, were looking curiously at the little gro- 
tesque figure before them, while Mr. Carringtou 
f:istened his steady gaze on the child, and holding 
up his hand to George, said — 

"Let me question her! What is your name, 
and where do you come from ? " he asked firmly, 
but not unkindly. 

The little hands worked convulsively as they held 
something fast in their grasp, and an answer came 
after a pause, *' Tm called Posy." 

'* Well, what were you doing in the harness- 
room just now?" 

Now the little feet, encased in big ragged boots, 
began to move like the hands,— one rubbed over 
the other in perpetual exchange of position. 

•* She was trying to put the white pup into one 
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of them big pockets, sir. I caught her at it. She 
has got the chain now in her hands, if she would 
let you see it. I heard Ruffle barking and growling, 
and I came to see what was amiss, and there was 
this little wretch coming down the stairs from my 
room with the pup squealing and squeaking in her 
arms. She is a bad lot, sir. I've s^en her before." 

" Have you a father and mother ?" Mr. Carrington 
asked. *' Now, do not be afraid to tell the truth." 

" Dear me, sir, a child like that can't tell the 
truth," said Mrs. Crickmer, who had joined the 
circle round the central object of interest. "Don'fc 
go near her, my dear Baby, pray," for little Brenda 
had advanced warily from the bottom step of the 
staircase, and was working her way round to her 
father. '' You may get a fever ; for my part, I 
don't see that George had any right to bring the 
child into the house at all." 

Brenda had, however, paused by the little waif 
and stray, who was so nearly her own height, and 
mio[ht be her own aore ; but the age of such children 
is uncertain — they are often stunted in their growth, 
and unnaturally small and pinched. 

" Tell my father the truth, and he won t be angry 
— not if you tell him the truth." 

Posy turned and looked down with wonder on 
the sweet little face raised to hers, and her eyes 
followed Brenda with a wistful, pathetic earnest- 
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ncss, tos her fatlier held out his arm and she took 
up her position on his knee. No protecting, loving 
arm had ever been thrown round Posv. Arms had 
been raised to administer heavy blows if those big 
pockets were not filled, but of love and kindness 
Posy had known nothing. 

" What brought you here 1 " Mr. Carrington 
asked, as Brenda settled herself in her place. 
'Ops ; pickin' 'ops." 

Not now, — ^not at this time of year ; there arc 
no hops to pick." 
"There'll be 'ops to pick agen, o' course." 
" Not for many months. This is January, and 
the hop-picking season is a long way oflf. Now," 
8aid Mr. Carrington, still keeping his eyes on the 
child's face, "show me what you have in your 
hand, and tell mo why you wanted to steal the 
little white dog. Did any one send you to steal it ? " 
But Posy would neither unclasp her hands nor 
speak. 

George, who felt himself responsible for bringing 
the accusation, said, " I beg your pardon, sir, but 
its DO use parleying with a child like this." 

Then with a great stride George reached Posy, 
And turning her round before she had time to resist, 
he said — 

"There, sir, lookl there's the chain dangling 
down from her Sngenf I " 
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With a cry Posy shook herself free from George's 
detaining grip, and dropping the chain, she stood 
like a frightened hare at bay. 

" Oh, father ! father ! " exclaimed Brenda, " I am 
sorry — so sorry for the poor little girl. Please let 
her go.** 

" Yes, do, father," urged Griselda. 

" Listen to me, Posy," Mr. Carrington said. " I 
want to know where you live, and whether you 
have any one to look after you. If you have not 
been tauc^ht that stealing: is a sin, that it is wicked, 
and must be punished, I should like to place you 
where you will be taught and cared for. Now tell 
me where to find your father and mother." 

The child's breast moved convulsively ; her poor 
little face puckered into innumerable strange grim- 
aces, and at last she blurted out — 

"I 'aven't got none, only a step- father. Mother 
died last 'op-picking ; he works at the brickfields, 
and I live with Sally his wife, and Jakes, and Sue. 
But don't you go and ask me no more, or he'll just 
break every bone in my body — he will — he will." 

And now a great storm of sobs and tears broke 
forth, and Cousin Frances said — 

" Poor thing ! poor thing ! Let the cook give her 
some food, and then let her go." 

The door which led from the back-premises to 
the haU was open. Posy caught sight of it, and 
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saw her way of escape. Watching her opportunity 
while Mrs. Mayne was speaking, with the swiftness 
of a rabbit disturbed in its burrow on the common, 
Posy darted oflf, and was out at the back-door and 
away through the lane which led to the back of 
Good-rest before any one could stop her. 

George and Max were oflf on her track, but Mr. 
Carrington called them back — 

"Let her go now, poor child! let her go; we 
shall hear of her again, I doubt not. Mr. Pater^on 
is the person to find her out, is he not, Miss 
Dorien ? " 

" He will try, I daresay. I heard my uncle talk- 
ing about these people who come into those parts 
in the summer for the hop-picking, and lead a 
wandering life. He said some of them work in 
the brickfields a few miles oflF, and I daresay this 
child's step-father is one." 

" So the court may rise," Mr. Carrington said, 
laughing. " And yet," he added, " it is no laugh- 
ing matter ; that poor little waif is evidently taught 
to thieve for her bread.'* 

'* She's a regular bad one," said George, who re- 
turned to his stable with a somewhat disappointed 
air ; " I'd like to have seen her well horse- whipped." 

"Well, I call that harden-hcarted," said Mrs. 
Crickmer ; " but I do hope she hasn't brougjit % 
fever with her, that's all" 
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CHAPTER IV. 



POSY AT HOME. 



TuiiiRE never was a fleeter foot than Posy's. She 
had learned by experience many a trick of dodging 
and treachery ; so she did not run straight in the 
direction of Mike's Hollow, some two miles away, 
but she turned towards a little hamlet, where in 
the season many of the hop-pickers found such 
shelter as the poor cottages, and lofts, and sheds, 
afforded. 

A wandering tribe indeed are the hop-pickers, 
who earn fair wages in the hot days of August, 
and even on into September, by gathering the 
clusters of the fragrant vines, and sorting them in 
large crates for dispatch to the dealers. Girls and 
boys, women and children, all take a part, and the 
same parties often meet year after year in the same 
hop-gardens. 

Some of the hop-pickers remain to get work in 
the brickfields or on farms, but the greater propor- 
tion go into the towns in the winter. 

In the cold dark days of January nothing can 
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be more desolate than the wide acres of hop-fields. 
Silence reigns, broken only by the twitter of a 
stray robin, or the call of some bird from the marsh- 
land nearer the sea. Posy knew her way well 
enough, and many of the people in the hamlet of 
Moorend knew her. 

"What are you up to, Posy?" a woman called 
from the door of one of the most decent of the 
low-roofed cottages. "Mischief, I don't doubt. 
Those big pockets of yours are full enough in 
general. More shame to those who have set you 
on such ways." 

Posy nodded her shaggy head defiantly, and 
said — 

" What call have you to talk like that, pray ? " 

" Oh, is that your line ? You aren't a little inno- 
cent, though you try to take folks in. I am too 
old a bird to be caught by chaflF." 

Posy was very hungry, and she caught sight of 
a large loaf on the table inside the cottage. 

" Give me a bit of bread," she said. 

The woman laughed. 

" Not I ; you help yourself to plenty without 
giving." 

Posy not only nodded her head, but made a face 
this time, and setting off once more at full speed, 
she left the hamlet behind her. She had no very 
fixed purpose in her wandering, except to put oft 
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the moment of return to Mike s Hollow, and make 
the chance of her escape from any one who might 
be on her track, the greater. 

Posy was well used to hunger, and she had, as 
the woman said, often filled thbse deep pockets 
with articles of various kinds which were certainly 
not come by honestly. But Posy had never been 
taught better, and she had confused notions of 
right and wrong, accustomed as she was to the 
sight of her step-mother and her daughters, Jakes 
and Sue, living by their wits. Her step-father 
troubled himself very little about her; he went to 
work in the brickfields when work was to be had. 
Sometimes he was on the tramp for days together, 
and his absence was often more ardently desired 
than his company. 

Posy's mother had been liis second wife ; she had 
not been dead six months before he provided him- 
self with a third, who had two daughters, who had 
at the time of his marriage been both employed in 
a match-factory at Fulham, but who had turned 
up as bad peunies at Christmas-time, both having 
lost their places, one from misfortune, the other 
from misconduct. Jakes, the elder of the two, had 
burned her hands and arms very badly by the 
accidental catching fire of a large quantity of the 
mixture which is prepared for the heads of the 
matches. . She had been taken to a hospital first. 
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and Lad beea discharged at Christmas, and had 
found her way to Mike's Hollow, where her wel- 
come was not very warm. Sue, the younger of the 
two, had been dismissed for pilfering from the 
drawer of the manager ; and thus both girls were 
thrown on their parents' hands. 

Posy had never known what home meant, for her 
own mother had tried to drown, as she said, many 
sorrows in drink, and by sure and certain steps 
had sunk into a pitiable condition of mind and 
body. Posy was practically alone in the world, 
for none of the family with whom she lived iu 
Mike's Hollow were her real relations. A step- 
fathers second wife, and her children, were not 
likely to look with kindly eyes on the poor little 
waif, who was left amongst them, and yet literally 
belonged to none of them. 

Posy was sharp, and what Jack Butting called 
" 'cute." It would have been better, perhaps, if she 
had been dull and slow, for she was made a tool 
for bad purposes; and those big pockets in her 
ragged jacket were often swelled out, as I have 
said, with stolen goods. 

Mike's Hollow was formed by a dip in the level 
ground, and had once been a limekiln, but was 
now overgrown with low bushes and stunted trees, 
so that the irregular steps leading down to the 
hovels whi(^ stood there, were Lidden from obsQiva^ 
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tion. Posy peered down cautiously before she made 
the descent, and saw to her satisfaction that the 
coast was clear. Neither her step-father nor his 
wife were there, and the old tinker who occupied the 
hut adjoining Bunting's was absent on a tramp of 
two days. There was a third hut, before the door 
of which a lurcher dog lay with his head on his 
outstretched paws, and from that hut a thin blue 
column of smoke was rising in the still air. 

Posy had soon reached the level semicircular ground 
below, and the dog gave a growl, and then recognis- 
ing Posy, wagged his short tail as a sign of friendship. 
Jack Bunting's cottage was the largest of the three, 
and had a lean-to at the back, where Posy slept on 
a heap of straw covered with an old rug. Jakes 
and Sue slept in one half of the only room in the 
cottage, and their father and mother occupied the 
other. Cooking, and eating, and sleeping, and I 
fear I must add drinking, all went on in a con- 
fined space, and we may think Posy happy that 
she had the lean-to, cold as it was, to herself. 

When she lifted the latch of the door of the hut 
— for I think " cottage " gives too fair an idea of 
this miserable dwelling — a girl seated on a rickety 
stool before the dying embers of a fire, with her 
elbows on her knees, and her face hidden in her 
hands, looked up and said, "What have you 

got ? " 
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" NotLing to-day. I made a dab at one of them 
white dawga which sell for a pound, but I was 
caught." This with a laugh. " Yes, I was caught 
this time, and took before a judge — a real judge." 
" Not really ; you are chaffing, Posy." 
"No, I ain't. I'll tell you what it was. You 
know that house with the crooked chimleys and 
the up-and-down roof. I've passed it many a 
time, and I have had a picking there from the 
stable-yard ; and I heard 'em talking about those 
woolly dawgs, and that the mother had got pups 
worth two pounds apiece. There wasn't a soul 
about, and I hid in the room where they keep the 

m 

horses' collars and things, and when the coache^"*^ 
came down, I was up in a jiffey, and got hold of 
the pup all right, and was climbing down, the old 
dawg screaming and growling and snapping fear- 
ful I picked up a chain, and was just putting it 
round the pup's throat, when in came the coachee. 
Didn't he bang me, though ! And I dropped the > 
pup and he dragged me into the grand house, and 
a gent sat in a big chair, and a lot of folks stood 
round all jawing at me. The gent wasn't a bad 
'un, though; he didn't look so savage, like the 
coachee, but serious like. And I say, Jakes, there 
was a little one there like an angel. What do you 
think she said ? — * I am so sorry for her — so sorry.' 
You think of that ! Well, I do believe it's the 
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first time tbat ever anybody was sorry for mc. 
What's up now, Jakes ? " 

For big tears were running down Jakes' face, 
and her shoulders were heaving with sobs. 

"What's up?" Posy said, squatting down in her 
accustomed fashion on the floor at Jakes' feet. 
" Tell us, do ! " 

** I — I am so miserable, Posy; we lead awful 
wicked lives, and till I went into the ospital I 
never knew it. I never knew we was so bad. 
The lady there with a white cap was just wliat 
you call the child at the big house. She looked 
like an angel, she did ; and she used to talk to mc 
so pretty, and tell me about the Lord, and how He 
wants us all to be good. Posy, whatever shall we 
do ? I can't work ; jjjSr hands and arms are as stiff 

as if they were froz^and I well, I thiuk Td 

like to die right off." 

Posy dimly caught at Jakes' meaning. She too 
had misgivings about the ways in which she had 
been taught to walk ; and yet, if she didn't steal 
she must starve, and be beaten till every boue in 
her body ached. 

" The gent said I was a wicked girl to steal ; but 
lor ! Jakes, what else is there to do, eh ? Tell mc 
tbat ? " she added almost fiercely, '' tell me that?" 

** There's tvork" said Jakes, "for them that can 
do it. If ever I gets the use of my arms again, I 
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mean to work, not in a factory, tliougli. I'm 
a going to find my lady again at the 'ospital, and 
abk her to help me to a place." 

" P'raps shell help me too, Jakes — toill she ? '' 

"I can't say. She is a real good one, and she 
told me a lot I never kuew before. But she was 
ill the last week I was in 'ospital — sent off for 
change, they said, and I never bid her good-bye. 
Dut I shall find her out ; see if I don t." 

"You and I will go together, Jakes; we*Jl go 
together to find the lady. I'd like to get out of 
this, that I would. You won't leave me behind," 
Posy urged anxiously. " I couldn't bear to be here 
without you." 

Jakes shook her head. 

"It ain't come to my going yet; somehow I fancies 
I .shan't live long. I am right bad all through." 

" Oh, no, you ain't ! You'll be hale and hearty 
in the spring," said Posy. "Tell us what the good 
lady said. Was it about good things." 

"It was about the Saviour," Jakes said, with a 
tremor in her voice; "about His loving us and 
haling bad ways." 

" He hates me, that's certain," said Posy, fling- 
ing back her tawny locks defiantly. " Of cour.-e 
He hates me. I'm a real bad one." 

"He hate? your ways and my ways— not you 
and me." 
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" Wish I thought so ; but then, what's the odds 
There is no one to care arbout me — I am nobody'^ 
child. Father dead, mother dead — ^no one in th^ 
wide world cares whether I be good or naughty." 

" / care," said Jakes ; " / care. I have been verjT 
sorry for you, Posy, many a time since I came home. 
/ ain't wanted ; and I've often thought — suppose I 
had died of my burns, it would have been a good 
job ; and then I remember what the good lady said. 
Lor! I wish you could see her, Posy. She was 
just lovely ; and such hands — they were, like wax ; 
and when they touched my head, it was comfort 
coming through the finger-tips ! " 

" Tell you what," Posy said suddenly, " I'll meet 
with an accident, and get taken to the hospital, 
and then I'll see your good lady. I'd as lieve break 
my leg as not, that I would. I'd get pity there, 
pr'aps, and T get no pity for this," she said, lifting 
her ragged skirt and showing her thin legs, which 
were covered with the marks of " the strappings " 
administered the day before for coming home 
empty-handed. 

Jakes turned away her head and said — 

'* I don't like to see 'em. Cover 'em up. Posy." 

'* I am used to it," Posy said, laughing. "Where's 
Sue ? " 

" She is gone on the tramp to try and get some 
work ; she set off this morning. Mother and she 
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iad words, and then Sue went off. Shouldn't won- 
der if she never comes back." 

"No loss," said Posy. '* Td be glad enough, for 
one, to see her back turned. I say, Jakes, is there 
any grub to be had ? " 

" There's a bit of chicken they grilled last night 
in the cupboard, and a loaf of bread." 

"Oh, my! TU soon get it, then. I am pretty 
well raving for food." 

Posy had soon got out the large yellow earthen 
plate on which lay the leg of a large fowl and 
a crust of bread. Posy fell upon them like a 
famishing dog. Indeed, Mrs. Ruffle in the stable at 
Good-rest could never have been so ravenous. 

"There ! and I haven't left you a bit, I declare. 
Too bad of me, Jakes." 

"I couldn't have touched a morsel," was the 
reply, '*if there'd been fifty legs of fowl. But, 
Posy, I think pr'aps you and I will cut it and go 
and find work ; only we must be honest, you know, 
and I ain't up to it yet — not yet. My arms do 
ache and feel so queer and numb-like. But one 
day " 

Posy had squatted down on the dirty stone floor 
of the hut, and had laid her head on Jakes' knee. 
One poor stiff arm was feebly put round the child's 
neck, and before another word was said, poor Posy 
had MLen into a heavy sleep. She had been o& 
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before daybreak that morning, with some vague idea 
that if she could get one of those white fluffy dogs 
she had caught sight of as she passed the stable- 
yard of Good-rest one day, she might get some 
money by selling it. Poor Posy ! Poor Jakes ! 
It Is as well that children in happy homes like the 
Carringtons, and children in luxurious homes like the 
Blunts, should be reminded of the troubled stream 
of ignorance and sin, which is ever running side 
by side through the world with that other stream 
of prosperity and ease, which flows so softly, making 
a pleasant music as it goes, by the banks of which 
so many happy children play and rejoice, in tbo 
sunshine of love. 

It is well to hush little murmurs of discontent, 
and to quiet the outbursts of temper, or check the 
gratification of selfish desires, by the thought of the 
thousands and tens of thousands of children, who 
do not know the diff'erence between rioht and 
wrong ; who live day by day without any tender 
care or pity, and whose bodies are left to grow 
up to all that is unlovely and sinful, to grinding 
poverty, and often to hardship and bitter pain, 
untouched by the blessed sympathj^ which may be 
often ready to be poured out from Christian hearts, 
if only the condition of little waifs like Posy and 
sad-hearted working girls like Jakes could bo 
reached. A great change has come during the 
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Inst few years, and many hands are stretched forth 
to help the helpless and provide homes for the 
homeless. For this we may thank God ; but if the 
efforts for good are increasing, so is the need ; and 
we may all do something, however small, to show 
we do not forget we are bound up in the bundle 
of life with all, for whom our Lord lived, and for 
whom He died. 



CHAPTER V. 



COMPARISONS. 



Griselda and Henrietta met Kathleen at llio 
Rectory gate about four o'clock. 

" We are too early, I think," Kathleen said ; " it 
has not struck four." 

"I don't think I care about coming here. I 
shall feel like a fish out of water." 

*^ Nonsense, Kathie," Griselda said. *' Why should 
you feel more shy than we do ? " 

" Oh, you know Miss Dorien, and she cares for 
you, and you care for her. It is quite different." 

'^ I like her very much and admire her, and you 
do the same." 

"Do come up to the door," Henrietta exclaimed, 
" and do not stand talking here as if it mattered 
our being a little too soon. Do come ! " 

But Griselda and Katbleen still lingered. Kath- 
leen had put her hand within Griselda's arm, and 
said — 

'* Don't cast me off for Miss Dorien, Griselda. 
I do not think I could bear it." 
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"How can you say anything so foolish, Kath- 
leen? You know you are my best and oldest 
friend." 

Henrietta had rung the bell now, and the door 
was opened by a neat maid-servant, so that the 
two girls had to hasten to join Henrietta. 

Jilrs. Paterson was one of those chronic invalids, 
who go on year after year, and to whom those 
about them become accustomed, and never look 
for any amendment. Mrs. Paterson very seldom 
left her sofa, and at times was quite confined to 
her bed with violent attacks of pain. But no one 
who saw her for the first time, when she was lying 
iu her particular comer in the drawing-room, would 
Lave imagined she had the perpetual cross of ill- 
health to bear. Her smile of welcome was like sun- 
shine, and warmed all hearts with its kindly glow. 

" Well, my dear girls," she said, " I am so glad 
to see you. Make a Little circle round the fire, and 
let us talk till Bertha comes. My husband wanted 
her to walk with him to see two or three poor 
people, but he promised to be home by four o*clock. 
But, Henrietta, I must congratulate you on your 
father's promotion. I have not seen you since." 

"We are all very pleased," Henrietta said, "but 
I am afraid it will increase father's practice, and 
we shall see less of him." 

" He promises alwa/s to come for Sundays ^\i(itL 
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lie is in chambers," Grisclda said, ** and lie means 
to have a house in London soon." 

** Father will never give up Good-rest," Griselda 
said, — '* never." 

" I expect he will do so at last," Kathleen said 
in a melancholy voice, " then we shall lose you all, 
and then " 

" My dear, what a sad voice! " Mr.^. Paterson said, 
laughing. " Don't go out to meet trouble half-way." 

" I have never to go out to meet it half-way," 
Kathleen said ; "it is always there." 

Again Mrs. Paterson laughed. 

"That sounds rather like romance, my dear. 
"With youth and health and strength, surely the 
trouble cannot be so overpowering." 

"You don't understand," Kathleen said; "no- 
body does. It is a great mistake if you think my 
home is like Good-rest." Kathleen's voice faltered. 

Mrs. Paterson put out her hand to Kathleen, 
saying— 

"My dear, we are all too apt to say circum- 
stances are against us. I believe all circumstances 
can be made useful, however untoward they may 
seem — useful in showing us what real happiness is." 

"Some day I shall tell you more perhaps," 
Kathleen said. "Henrietta and Griselda know 
something of what I have to bear." 

" Yes," Henrietta said, " it must be very trying 
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sometimes, and you have a great deal to put up 
witb." 

" I should think I had," was Kathleen's answer, 
as the door opened to admit the servant with the 
tea, and Bertha Dorien at the same moment. 

"Oh," she said, "I am sorry lam so late, but 
Uncle Charles would go on to Mike's Hollow, to see 
if he could find that little thief who had so nearly 
taken oflF Ruffle's pup." 

" Did you find her ? " Griselda asked. 

" No, there seemed no one about ; and though we 
knocked at all the doors, no one answered. Thero 
was a fierce-looking lurcher do^: before one door, 
and we did not care to disturb him by trying if the 
latch would lift, and in the other huts there was 
dead silence; if people were there, we could not 
make them hear." 

While Bertha had been speaking she had gone 
to the head of Mrs. Paterson's sofa, and had pulled 
up the cushion, which had fallen aside, and stoop- 
ijig down, had kissed her aunt s forehead. She now 
began to make the tea, telling Griselda to hand 
the hot cakes and bread and butter. 

Griselda and Kathleen were both watching 
PJcrtha with admiring eyes. Henrietta was perhaps 
less sensible of her charms. But indeed Bertha 
Dorien was just the type of girl to kindle a roman- 
tic admiratioii amongst her companions, Sh^ v^^ 
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nearly two-and-twenty, but looked much younger ; 
her figure was small, but beautifully formed, and 
her small head, with its rich mass of chestnut hair, 
was well set upon her shoulders. Bertha had a 
pair of bright expressive eyes and a small mobile 
mouth. There was an air of energy and quickness 
about her which was very attractive. Her temper 
was generally well under control, though there were 
times when she was too swift to judge and to con- 
demn, and be intolerant of all the little weaknesses, 
which she was so quick to detect in her friends. 
But a hasty word or a hard and unkind judgment 
was always acknowledged as a fault and repented. 

Bertha Dorien and her sister were orphans, and 
the elder had taken up nursing as a vocation. 
Bertha had tried it as a probationer, but had soon 
discovered that she had no patience for that calling, 
which of all others needs patience. Her uncle, 
Mr. Paterson, at this time needed a helper in the 
parish, in which his wife could take no active part, 
and he had brought her to Little Broughton a few 
weeks before this time. 

**I must be useful," she had said, ''Do not let 
me be dependent ; let me earn my living." 

Mr. Paterson had laughed, and assured Bertha 
he would take care she was not idle, and that ho 
had plenty for her to do. 

6riselda> with her earnestness and face full of 
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purpose beyond her years, had attracted Bertha 
Dorien, and while the other girls were talking to 
Mr5. Paterson and the Rector, who came in for his 
cup of tea, Griselda, to her intense gratification, 
had Bertha all to herself. 

" Do come and see us at Good-rest some time," 
Griselda was saying. " Miss Baker will not be 
here for another fortnight ; that is one comfort ! " 

"What is wrong with Miss Baker?" Bertha 
asked. 

" Oh, nothing wrong ; but she is so old-fashioned. 
I beUeve father keeps her because she is old-fash- 
ioned. He knows it would be hard for her to get 
another situation. And besides, father does not 
care about certificates and delightful lectures and 
things like that. It is odd that, as he is so clever 
and distinguished, he does not care a scrap that we 
girls should get on." 
" How do you mean ? I don t quite understand." 
" Well," said Griselda, reverting, as she generally 
^d, to her one great desire, " I do so want to go 
to Rendlesham College. I could so easily go up 
ty train and come back to luncheon, and so many 

people are going up every day, and " 

"/expect you would find it very tiring to get 
off early by train every day." 

"Oh, no! I am so strong. I never know what 
it is to be tired. Henrietta, unhappily, has not \\i^ 
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same desire tbat I have, or we might go together. 
She says she wants to speak French and German, and 
if father would let her, she would like to go abroa<l 
for a year — six months in Germany and six months 
in Paris ; but I don't care to speak languages ; at 
least, that is not my chief aim, my great aim." 

Bertha looked at Griselda with a twinkle of 
amusement in her brilliaut eyes. 

" It is good to have a great aim, no doubt ; but I 
think we all get a notion into our heads sometimes, 
and want to set everything else aside to attain it ; 
and when we have attained it — well, it is apt to 
seem very small, after all." 

"Oh, but I am certain of what I want. You 
might ask Robert Blunt — he understands; and 
sometimes I do wish I had been the boy instead of 
Max, who does not care a bit about all his advan- 
tages. A goal at football is his ambition." 

" Well, there are worse goals than that to aim 
at," Bertha said, laughing. 

Then, seeing tbat Griselda's face clouded over as 
she murmured, " I did not think you would laugli," 
she hastened to say — * 

"I had a great idea — an aimy if you like the 
word better, that I would be a hospital nurse, like 
my half-sister Felicia. She did not think I was in 
the least fitted for it, but I was sure I was. I 
was a probationer for six months, and theu I found 
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out everybody was right and I was wrong. It liad 
been the other way before. / was right and every 
one else wrong. I had such grand ideas of reliev- 
ing pain, and talking to the sick, so that I might 
charm them out of their misery. I thought I* 
should be a second Sister Dora or Florence Night- 
ingale ; and what do you think I discovered 1 That 
I simply hated the routine of real hard work, 
through which all probationers have to 'go ; that 
the patients were impatient and tliat I was cross ; 
that I could not be watchful at night ; and that the 
soft sweet words of comfort I thought I should 
deUght to speak had no effect ; and, in short, that 
I was a failure." 

Griselda listened with deep interest, and then 
she said after a pause — 

"But I think that is rather different to my aim. 
You see, a first-class is a first-class, and I might be 
^ High School mistress, and be of great use in the 
world. Besides, you say you did not like your 
^'ork. I love mine; I think Euclid and algebra 

<lelightful, and history and literature, and " 

"All the 'ologies," ftrtha said, laughing again. 
And now Kathleen drew near with a half-uncer- 
tain advance. 

*'Dout let me interrupt you," she said, **but I 
think I ought to be going home now." 
" Interrupt us ! Join the discussion," Bertlia aa\v\\ 
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"wc are getting quite on the heights, I assure 
you." 

" Then that won't suit me," Kathleen replied ; ** I 

am always in the depths. It is all very well for 

' you and Griselda. I am glad," with a little tremble 

ill her voice, " I am so glad Griselda has found 

some one who can understand hen" 

"Oh, Kathleen!" exclaimed Griselda, "you and 
I have talked about the same thing hundreds of 
times, and you have often said you would like to 
go to Rendlesham with me." 

" With you ! Yes, because I should be with you ; 
that was my aim." 

"Well, that is a desire easily granted," Bertha 
said. "I suppose you and Griselda are together 
every day." 

" Yes. I don't know what I should do without 
Griselda ; but I suppose I shall have to learn to do 
without her; you are so much more intellectual, 
and all that." 

The little bitter root of jealousy was so evidently 
in Kathleen's breast, that Bertha rose from the tea- 
table, and the three girls joined Henrietta and Mr. 
and Mrs. Paterson ; and after a little more general 
conversation, the three girls left the Rectory. 

Griselda was thinking over much that Bertha 

Dorien had said, and was rather absent and pro- 

occupied. Henrietta wiAke^i \.o T\v^ Gables with 
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Kathleen, and Griselda turned towards home. The 
days were lengthening a little, and a moon was 
in the east, so that it was easy to distinguish 
objects and people. As Griselda opened the gate 
of Good-rest, she was met by Robert Blunt, who 
had a book in his hand. 

" Oh, Robert 1 " she said, " is that you ? " 

" Yes. I have been to Good-rest, but every one 
is out ; at least you were out, which comes to the 
same thing, and I did not care to have a fSte-a-tete 
with Mrs. Mayne. * The young ladies and Master 
Max were all out,' James said." 

'* Yes, the little ones are gone to tea with the 
Miss Greens, and Max, I think — Max went out on 
the pony with father. But come in, Robert, if you 
can spare time. Is that Longfellow's * Dante ' ? " 

** Yes, the first volume ; you will find it awfully 
hard to make out the original, but it is splendid." 

" Oh, thanks ! Fatber said I might have his 
copy, but he thought I should make nothing of it, 
just as you say." 

Robert Bhint followed Griselda into the school- 
room, and she invited him to the old arm-chair, 
where so many of her own dreams had been 
dreamed. 

The Blunts and the Carringtons were on brotherly 
and sisterly terms. A distant relationship between 
the first Lady Blunt and Mrs. Carringtou \ia^\i^^Ti 
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accentuated into a cousinship, and it was the most 
natural thing possible that the two families should 
thus be a great deal together. Between Robert 
and Grisclda there was the sympathy of similar 
tastes, and Kathleen found, as we know, her 
greatest pleasure at Good-rest— the pleasure which 
arose chiefly in airing her own grievances, aud 
receiving ready commiser.ation for them I 



CHAPTER VI. 

confiiJences. 

"TuE schoolroom .firc; l^s been nearly let out," 
Griselda said as KoljerJ; settled himself in the arm- 
chair, putting his legs ov^r the arm in true boyish 
fashion. Griselda gave the fire some vigorous 
langs with the poker and threw on a log of wood. 
Tlieu she threw her hat upon the much-worn sofa, 
aadber fur-liiied jacket followed, as she drew a low 
stool to the hearth-rug, with her hands clasped 
round her knees in an attitude which Miss Baker 
^vould not have approved. 
"How are you getting on, Eobert ? " 
"Much as usual. I don't trouble myself about 
other people, and they don't trouble themselves 
about me." 

"I think Kathleen is not any happier; but I 
have got a delightful plan, or rather a desire. I 
^ant to go to Rendlesham College with Kathleen, 
if she could only get leave from Sir Thomas. There 
^the 8.15 train, and we should get to Rendlesham 
^unction at 8.40, and at the college by nine. Ob, 
^b ! could you ask your father about it ] " 

09 
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"Kathleen wouldn't care to go," Kobeit said 
decidedly. " Catch her getting up and oflF at eight 
o'clock ! She dawdles down to breakfast at half- 
past nine." 

" But I know she would like to go, Bob." 

"Yes, for the sake of being with you; but she 
does not really care a rap for lectures, and that 
sort of thing." 

" You don't know," Griselda said, " how I w\iut 
to have the advantages boys have. Think how 
nice it is for you to be going back to Rugby ! " 

" Is it, though ? This will be a precious disagree- 
able term for me, I expect. Dick had a bad report, 
and the Doctor said he would not look over a 
breach of school discipliue a second time, and when 
the Doctor says a thing he means it. I don't pre- 
tend to say that we care for each other as you all 
do; but still a brother is a brother, and I don't 
like the thoughts of his being expelled — it's a 
disgrace." 

" Expelled ! oh, that will be dreadful. It can't 
be as bad as that." 

" I expect it is. As I said, when once the Doctor 
has his eye on a fellow, he won't take it off till he 
sees he is doing better ; and if he doesn't do better, 
why, he's sent about his business. The Doctor is 
always on the watch. He jawed Tno at the end of 
last term." 
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" About Dick 1 " 

" No, about myself." 

** About yourself ? Why, you will be in the 
sixth tis soon as possible." 

" All ! that was it. He said I had floated up to 
a high place, and that my work had raised me to 
it ; but he said he thought I cared too much for 
wurk for work's sake, and that I did not think 
enough of what he calls the common life, and our 
duties we owe each other. He said a lot more 
about aims and ambitions, and how all study was 
a means to an end, and not the end itself." 

" Oh," said Griselda, clasping her hands tightly 
together, " Oh, I wish I was at Rugby, and could 
hear things like that." 

" Well, you are welcome to my share ; though I 
don't mind saying I like the Doctor well enough. 
Some of the fellows don't like him, because he sets 
his foot on everything that is mean or sneaky ; bub 
I fancy he is too hard on things other masters see 
no harm in." 

" But, Robert, if Sir Thomas would let Kathleen 
go to Rendlesham, I think father would let me go. 
So many girls do go from a distance. Mary Car- 
penter comes from Tenterbury, and oh ! I really do 
wish I could go. If you can say anything to Sir 
Thomas about Kathleeu, please do." 

Bob made a grunt of assent and yawned, 
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*' Well, I must be oflf now, and I hear the others 
coming." 

Glad voices were now heard on the stairs. Mar- 
jory and Brcnda had returned from Miss Green's 
tea-party, and came into the schoolroom with their 
hands full of presents. 

" We had a bran pie, Griselda, and we've got a 
present for every one." 

** Yes," Brenda said, " I have brought yours ; it 
is a sweet little, tiny little book. Miss Green put 
it on one side for you. It looks dull, and has no 
pictures, but Miss Amy Green said it would suit my 
sister's taste." 

Griselda unfastened the parcel, and there was a 
tiny French Dictionary with very small print, " fit 
for young eyes," Miss Green had said, but a puzzle 
to old ones. 

" Yes, I like it very much ; and now let me see 
yours, Marjory." 

" Oh, she has lots. Cricky has got a basketful. 
I have two dolls, and a tea-set, and chocolate boxes, 
and — here's Henrietta." Brenda broke oflf suddenly. 
"Come and see— come and see; and I am going to the 
drawing-room to show father and Cousin Frances." 

Henrietta showed keen interest in her little 
sister's pleasure, and Marjory and Brenda were 
quite breathless with telling all about Miss Green's 
tea-party. 
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" How their tongues run ! " Crickmer said ad- 
miringly. " It is pretty to hear Baby trying to 
make Miss Marjory change a present she does not 
care for, just because she is so unselfish. Well, I 
hope and trust she is not too good for this world, 
as her dear mamma was, that's all." 

" It's easy to be good when every one is kind 
and every one is happy," Robert thought as he went 
down-stairs and out of the house with no formal 
good-bye. " They are all very different from us ; wc 
are always out of joint somehow. Hallo ! Max." 

" I've had a splendid ride with father ; we've 
been nearly twenty miles," Max said. " What have 
you been about, old fellow ? " 

"Oh, I don't know. I read till I could not 
see, and then I took a book over to Good-rest for 
Griselda." 

" You had better have been out of doors this fine 
day. What is Dick about ? I never see him these 
holidays." 

" Dick ! oh, I am sure I don't know ; he does as 
he likes." 
" And so do you," Max retorted. 
"Of course I do! It's the way of the world, 
isn't it ? " 

"Well, perhaps it is, I have no right to sny 
anything ; but it isn't the best way always to do 
as ^e like." 
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" That's all very Avell for you to say. Why, you 
have everything you care for, and you are thought 
of by other people, so you have no need to think 
-of yourself. We have to do. it, aud that makes all 
the diflFerence. You've got such jolly sisters, aud 
you are a sort of hero to them." 

*' Rubbish ! " said Max. " They sit on me some- 
times, and no harm either. But there goes young 
Cawley with a gun. I wonder what he has been 
up to ? No good, I expect." 

The boys were in the drive leading up to Sir 
Thomas Blunt's house now, and a boy came out from 
tbe thick bank of laurels and jumped on to the path. 

"Dick! What are you about, Dick ? You've got 
a gun again. You have been rabbit-shooting Avith 
Cawley." A mocking laugh was the only reply as 
Dick raced up to the house. ** He has no business 
with a gun ; he can't handle one ; but he will have 
his own way. That fellow Cawley leads him into 
mischief. I believe it is all his fault," Max said. 

" I don't know ; he is just as bad at Rugby ; but 
I don't want to be a sneak. Come in, won't you ? 
You never do come in to our house now-a-days ; it 
is we who are always running to Good-rest. How- 
ever, I admire your taste, I must say ! " 

Max, who was thoroughly open and joyous in 
his nature, could not understand a boy like Robert. 

"They are a discontented lot," he said to Gris- 
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elda as he turned into the Good-rest drive ; " one is 
as bad as the other. Kathleen has her lips turned 
down at the corners ; she is getting quite sour." 

" She has so much to bear," Griselda said. " Do 
you know, Max, I am certain I could not be happy in 
her place — no, nor could you in Robert's or Dick's." 

"Oh, well, I am not likely to stand in their 
slioes, so I need not trouble myself about whether 
tliejr would pinch me. Come and see Ruffle and 
the pup. Cousin Frances said Ruffle might come 
to her old quarters now. Let us go and fetch them, 
aud bring her basket into the schoolroom." 

"You had better ask Crickmer first; she might 
make a fuss," said Griselda doubtfully. "If the 
puppy should behave badly, she will not like him." 

" He is nine weeks old — a perfect beauty. George 
says a gentleman wants to buy him for his little girl." 

" Oh, we must keep him. Dear Ruffle can't live 
many more years, and she may never have another 
Bet of puppies." 

" Set I Why don't you say litter ? " 

" I don't know ; it's such an ugly word. Even 
George says * little family.' " 

"That's more ridiculous still," Max rejoined, as he 
H the way to the coachman's rooms over the stables. 

They were cosy rooms, and the smell of dry hay 
^nd other signs of the inhabitants of the lower 
Btorcy was not any objection, in George's eyes* W^ 
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was a single maD, unencumbered with a wife or 
family, which perhaps made him more willing to 
undertake the charge of Ruflfle and her puppies. 

George had finished the labours of the day, and 
was seated in his circular wooden chair, with his short 
legs stretched out before the fire enjoying his pipe. 

" George, we think it is time RuJBBe should come 
back to the schoolroom; the puppy is quite good 
now." 

George had risen from his chair, and saluting 
militaiy fasbion as a sign of respect to his master's 
young lady, said — 

" Better not. Miss, better not. Of all the rampag- 
ing pups I ever see, this one is the worst. He has 
worried Silas till he went nearly mad, and you may 
depend hell do mischief in the house." 

Silas, the sandy cat, who had lost his tail in a 
trap long ago, was seated high above the heads of 
the pup and his mother, and was blinking at the 
group collected on George's hearth-rug with large 
saucer-like yellow eyes. 

" No, no, Miss Grisel ; better leave well alone." 

To tell the truth, George liked the society of 
Ruffle too well to part from her. At the arrival 
of her *' little families " Ruffle had for some years 
gone into retirement under George's care, and each 
season of retirement had certainly grown longer 
and longer. It is true that Ruffle paid visits to 
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the schoolroom and drawing-room, that she took 
short walks with the children in the garden ; but 
she always returned to her maternal duties, making 
as much ecstatic fuss over the puppies as if she had 
never seen them before. 

"The old dog is quite happy; look at her," 
George said, as the puppy climbed into the soft 
snowy hair of his mother s back, bit her ears, and 
then toppling down over her head, began to rum- 
mage at her paws, tempting her to play with many 
^iles and gambols. 

Griselda lifted the puppy on its legs and said, 
*' 1 wonder where the little girl is, who tried to get 
hold of you, my beauty ? How did she know that 
the pup was here, George ? " 

"Bless you, Miss Grisel, those gipsy tramps have 
eyes behind. They are the cunningest lot. You 
Diay depend upon it that young hussy had seen the 
dogs in the stable-yard and eyed 'em. Perhaps she 
heard a gentleman say he would give two pound 
tea for one of *em. No one knows, but I am glad I 
collared the little ba<^?as:e in time." 

"So am I," Max said. " Well, Griselda, are you 
going to bring the dogs into the house ? " 

*'I think I w^ill leave them one more week, 
George, and then we will have them ; that will be 
^ Week before Miss Baker comes back." 

**Vcry good, Miss, very good/' said George m ^ 
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dcliglited tone. ** I'll light you down, for I daresay 
the horses want looking after. That boy Tom gives 
'cm a lick and a promise ; and I say, Master Max, 
you did bring home Polly in a pretty state; she 
was caked with mud, and she'll want a fine rubbing 
down in the morning." 

George now let the lantern down the narrow 
staircase over the hand-rail with a string — a feat 
and contrivance of which he was very proud — and 
Griselda and Max descended at the same time, and 
reached the floor of the stable at the very moment 
the lantern scraped on the stones. 

The carriage-horses, and Mr. Carrinffton's riding- 
horse, and the pony, which was the children's 
property, and w^hich Max was beginning to look 
down on, as not equal to his increased powers of 
horsemanship, w^ere all quiet, and George went 
into the stable carrying the lantern with him to 
inspect their condition. 

Polly gave a little whinny as Griselda stroked her, 
and Ruffle came bustling down the narrow flight 
of stairs, leaving her puppy crying at the top. 

"No, Ruffle, not now; we must wait another 
week. Go back to your son." 

Ruffle put her tail between her legs, and with 
drooping head clambered sorrowfully up the steep 
stairs again. 

"Now, good*night to you all," Griselda said. 
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** Polly, dear little Polly, and Rollo and Roger. 
Good-night, George." 

"Good-night, Miss," George said, as he shut the 
stable-door and bolted it, and returned to bis pipe 
and his meditation till the big bell should ring for 
the servants' supper. Then he would jog down- 
stairs again, and, lantern in hand, cross the yard 
to the house, and eat an extensive supper of cold 
meat and bread and cbeese. 

That was a very happy evening at Good-rest both 
in kitchen and parlour. The Q.C. enjoyed nothing 
more than an evening at home with his children. 

The library at Good-rest was such a cosy room. 
It was long and low, and panelled with oak, 
and lined with books of every size and of every 
kind. Ancient and modern " B.C.'s " and '' A.D.'s," 
Giiselda called them ; and sometimes she would come 
^0 lier father with a petition for one of the books, 
"one of which were ever touched by any one but 
Mr. Carrington, except by express permission asked 
^nd given. On one side of the large open hearth, . 
^here logs of wood threw up millions of tiny sparks, 
*nd made a foundation of deep crimson embers and 
^'Wte ashes, Mr. Carrington sat in his deep arm- 
^"air, Mrs. Mayne opposite to him, with her sweet 
^reue face, and Henrietta in a " grown-up " fashion 
*1^, with a piece of work in her haod. The rest of 
the children were in every possibtB^MsilWii'^Lv^^^^ 
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perched on her father s knee, Griselda on a stool at 
his feet, and Marjory balancing herself on the wide 
arm of the chair with a hand round her fathers 
neck. Max was established in a garden-chair 
hammock-wise, and the question was now to be 
decided whether it should be talk and stories or 
games. It was put to the vote, and Mr. Carrington 
gave the casting vote for games. 

" I have got a new game," he said, " I learned 
the other night when I w^as staying at Harrow." 

" Oh," said Max, " I hope it isn't a learned 
game, father." 

" Deeply learned," was the answer. " I am afraid 
none of us are half clever enougli to play it." 

*' Father is chaffing, of course," said Brenda, " be- 
cause he knows no games are too clever for him." 

Mr. Carrington laughed that hearty laugh which 
has such a pleasant ring in it. Indeed, it \Nas true 
what Sir Thomas Blunt said, and many others of Mr. 
Carrington's friends also, that he was one of those 
people who never grow old in heart. Sorrows he 
had had, and one deepest sorrow of all ; but he had 
touched that sorrow w4th the talisman of faith in 
the love of the Hand which had sent him the cross 
to bear ; and though thoughts of his wife and the 
mother of his children were continually present, they 
did not make him melancholy, or prevent his enter- 
ing heart and soul int<) the joys and interests of his 
children. 



CHAPTER VII. 



EVENINGS AT HOME. 



"Well," Mr. Carrington said, "now for the new 
game. Oue must stand up, and the rest sit in a 
cirde. It is a new departure from our old geography 
game." 

" Oh, bother it ! " exclaimed Max. " 1 never cau 
think of names beginning with the right letter." 

" Never mind," said his father. " I told you this 
game was greatly in advance of our intellectual 
powers, ril stand up first ; don't strangle me, Mar- 
jory. * Now, my lord, and gentlemen of the jury.' " 

"Oh, father, you are so funny ! " 

"Ah! yes — I beg pardon. I ougljt to say, 
'Kow, my lady, and ladies of the jury.' " 

" No, that won't do ; because there's Max, 
fcitber," Brenda exclaimed. 

"Never mind me," said Max; "I can't play 
games. ' I am out of it." 

" Nonsense, my boy ! Let me tell you that 
games are very good fun ; and you might have 
heard the shouts of laughter which came from tUo 
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study of a learned, acute mathematician in Harrow- 
on-tbe-Hill the other night, when we played this 
game with his brothers and sisters, well, almost as 
far as St. Paul's ! " 

^* Begin, begiu, father ! Tell us what to do." 
"Well, I have thought of a place in England 
beginning with R, and you must try and guess it 
by calling out a word which begins with the right 
letter. For instance, if the place I had thought of 
was Dover, some one might say * apples,' and I 
should say * wrong ; ' then * ink,' and I should say 

* wrong.' But * oranges ' would be right, and then 

* vines,' and then ' eggs,' and then * rats.' " 

"Oh, I see, I see!" came from several voices; 
and Cousin Frances laid down her knitting, and 
said in her low, gentle voice, " Antelope." 

" Right," said Mr. Carrington. 

"Mice." 

" Yes ; right again." 

Griselda had caught the trick low, and came out 
rapidly with "snow," and "gooseberries," and 

"apes," and Here she came to a stop; but 

with great triumph Max and Henrietta both at 
once shouted "tea" and "eels;" and then Mr. 
Carrington sat down amidst much excitement, and 
said the person who had guessed the last letter 
and finished the word must stand up and take Lis 
place on the hearth-rug. 
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" It is a splendid game ! " the children all agreed ; 
and much laughter and energetic and despairing 
cries were heard, so that even Max caught the 
spirit of it, and carried the palm by guessing the 
difficult place which Griselda gave — Hythe. 

After this game was over, it was voted that 
father should read; and then silence fell; and 
Mr. Carrington read, in those clear, ringing tones, 
which had so won his hearers and carried the 
verdict of the jury in the late celebrated will case, 
the poem of Lord Tennyson's, which, if you have 
not heard, I hope you will soon hear read, as Mr. 
Carrington read it, about the dear little girl in the 
hospital, who felt so sure that the Lord would 
remember her if she crossed her hands over the 
counterpane. It was almost too much for tender- 
Wted little Brenda, and her father hastened to 
read, at Max's desire, " The Revenge," and promised 
the children he would take them to hear it sunfj 
next time it was performed in the Albert Hall. 

So the happy evening passed, and when the 
children were all gone to bed, Mr. Carrington was 
left with Mrs. Mayne. She was about to follow 
Henrietta, who had been the last to bid her ftitlier 
good-night, when Mr. Carrington said — 

" Stay a little while, Frances, and tell me if all 
things are going smoothly." 

"Yes; the children are all very good, au^ \)a^ 
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holidays have been happy. They want a party of 
young people on the 15th. You have no objec- 
tion, I suppose ? " 

**No, indeed! Let them act a charade and 
dance, and do anything you think best. I hope 
Max has been amenable, and courteous to you and 
his sisters ? " 

" Yes ; we have nothing to complain of. I do 
not fancy he has been reading for his holiday task, 
but he is so full of life and spirit." 

** That does not matter ; he must do his duty," 

" I think," Mrs. Mayne ventured to say, " he will 
never be much given to learning. Now, if he and 
Griselda could change places, she would be so eager 
to learn. I may be wrong, but I don't think Max 
will ever be a scholar." 

A shadow passed over Mr. Carrington's fine face, 
for clever men like to have clever sons ; and how 
often — how very often, they are disappointed ! 

" Well, it won't do to tell him that," Mr. Car- 
rington said, after a pause. " I saw Mr. Tomlin- 
son, his form-master at Harrow, the other day, 
and had a talk with him. He says Max has excel- 
lent abilities, but no real application. Popular 
enough, and liked by masters and boys." 

" I am sure he is," Mrs. Mayne said, " You may 
be tbnnkful he is not a boy like Mr. Cawley's son 
or Dick Blunt. They seem quite beyond control" 
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" Poor fellows ! that is not their fault. I have 
no idea of fathers calmly letting their boj's have 
tbeir own way, and then grumbling because they 
take it." 

" Ah ! " Mrs. Mayne said, " there are not many 
fathers like you, Walter." 

"I have had to be father and mother both," was 
the reply, in a subdued tone ; " and, thanks to you 
for your help, I think the children are doing well." 
"They are dear children. As to Brenda, the 
hard thing is not to spoil her ; only neither I nor 
Crickmer can do it, if we try." 

" She gets more like her mother every day," Mr. 
Curriugton said. " And how about Miss Baker ? 
Is she the right person here ? " 

Mrs. Mayne was silent, and seemed intent on her 
knitting. 

"What do you think?" Mr. Carrington asked 
again ; " is Miss Baker bringing the girls on as she 
ought ? Griselda has got some wild ideas in her 
head about going to the ladies* college atRendlesham. 
But it is out of the question. Still I don't wish a 
keen, bright intelligence likd»hcrs to be cramped 
and nipped. I am a little perplexed about Griselda." 
" She is wonderfully clever ; she reads so much, 
that she often asks questions it is hard to answer. 
Perhaps — I don't know, but perhaps Miss Baker 
finds this out" 
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"Ah I well, I must think about it. I don't 
want my girls to be anything like — ^well, like Miss 
Carpenter, for instance, with her grand airs of supe- 
rior intellect, and her superficial airing of her at- 
tainments." Mr. Carrington laughed quietly to 
himself, and then said, rising from his chair with 
the action so habitual to him, whether the wig was 
there or not, of pushing something back from his 
brow, " Miss Carpenter began to talk to me about 
^Blackstone' and the *Code Napoleon,' and how 
she loved the mathematical precision which law- 
studeuts required; and, in short, that she was 
thinking of the Bar." 

*' Poor silly child 1 " Mrs. Mayne said quietly. 

"Silly! yes; and all this comes from surface 
education and missing the true aim of life. Well, 
I will think about my Griselda, with her aims and 
desires." 

" It is hardly my place," Mrs. Maync said, " to 
give an opinion, for I am of the very old-fashioned 
school, and never was bright or clever ; but I don't 
think it is quite fair to judge the system of higher 
education by a foolish girl like Mary Carpenter, 
She would have been the same, perhaps worse, if 
fihe had been brought up as I was fifty years ago ; 
for there was plenty of folly then amongst girls, 
and conceit too." 

" You are quite right. Sweeping judgments are 
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always a snare. We are all prone to fix on a cause 
wten we see an effect that displeases us. I will 
consider the matter of my Griselda's ambition, and 
I don t think, whether I gratify her or not, she will 
ever turn into a Miss Mary Carpenter." 

"No, indeed 1" said Miss Mayne warmly. 

"Does Kathleen Blunt come here as much as 
ever \ " Mr. Carrington asked. 

" Oh, yes. She is not a happy girl. I am afraid 
the Blunts know nothing of home life." 

"Ah 1 I hope my girls are kind to Kathleen. I 
always feel her mother belonged to them in a way, 
so that she has a claim on them. It was a great 
mistake Sir Thomas marrying as he did. But we 
all make mistakes, and not every one has a Cousin 
Frances to keep the peace of a motherless household 
imbroken." 

" You are very kind to say so, Walter. I often 
bonder whether I am not too old for my post. I 
^ not very far off threescore and ten." 

'' I hope you may see fourscore, and be the good 
mflaence of my children's lives. For, after all, the 
best influence is that of love, and you know how to 
exercise it." 

Mrs. Mayne brushed away a tear, and then 
gathered up her knitting and bid Mr. Carrington 
good-night 
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There had been almost unbroken silence in tt 
grand drawing-room at The Gables that cveninj 
Even the dogs were under the spell. Jumbo's ta 
was curled tightly on his back, and his goggle-ey( 
were staring dreamily into the fire, as he noddc 
now and then like a sleepy old man in an aim 
house. Donner was stretched out in profoun 
repose, now and then twitching his fore-paw an 
giving a little whine, for he thought he had ju 
captured a rabbit, and the dream was sweet. I 
to Fritz, he w^is, as was his wont, meditating c 
the inferior animals about him, with his grcj 
clumsy paws turned out and his head thrown bac 
as he gazed with his lovely onyx eyes, which wc: 
two shades of the same colour as his coat, at tl 
smallest basket, where, on a red velvet cushion, tl 
last addition to the family of dogs was curled i; 
like a snowball, and was sound asleep. He migl 
be dreaming of his mother and brother in George 
room over the Good-rest stables ; but I rather doul 
it. Biauca was of a selfish nature, and was u< 
likely to regret the change from a bed of hay ai: 
straw to soft red velvet, nor the low-burning cii 
ders of George's small grate for the large brigl 
furnace which threw out a genial warmth from oi 
end of that spacious room to another. 

Lady Blunt was reading the first volume of 
new novel. Gilbert, lounging in a chair opposi 
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W, was engaged with the second ; while a little 
apart, sitting as upright as Fritz, and with a 
wistful sad expression in her soft eye, was Kathleen. 
She had brought down a bit of needlework, but 
the little basket which held it had slipped from 
her lap, and the work Lad followed it. 

The stillness was almost oppressive. When 
people love each other and have many sympathies 
in common, silence is often as delightful as speech ; 
but when it is constrained and follows something 
like a wrangle, as in this case, it seems to brood 
over a room like a cloud. 

Kathleen had contradicted Lady Blunt at dinner 
that evening, and had stiffly held to her point that 
she was right in what she said. It was a mere 
trifle, and not worth a contest ; but both Gilbert 
and Lady Blunt insisted on their view of the case, 
and Sir Thomas broke in at last, without really 
knowing or caring about the point at issue, witli, 
" Don't contradict your mother, Kathleen ; of 
coarse she is right." 

Then followed Lady Blunt's provoking laugh, 
and, " No, indeed ; no one in this house is ever 
right but Kathleen ; and Gilbert knows if any one 
attempts even to suggest that she is not infallible, 
a storm follows." 

Gilbert, who was peeling walnuts, laughed too and 
8aid, " Own yourself wrong for once, Kathleen." 
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"Papa," Kathleen had begun, "papa!" But 
Lady Blunt had risen from her chair, and Sir 
Thomas, pushing back his, said, " I have no desire 
to sit here this evening, Gilbert, you had better 
follow your mother to the drawing-room." 

Gilbert lounged away, and then the positions I 
have described were taken up in the two luxurious 
chairs with the novel, and Kathleen was left to her 
own thoughts. They were not pleasant thoughts, 
and she was holding that inward counsel with her- 
self which we all know generally ends in the con- 
clusion that we have been very much ill-used, and 
are very much to be pitied. 

" If only Gilbert were different," she was saying ; 
"if only he would stand up for me. Slie knew 
perfectly that I was right ; it was only perversity, 
and Gilbert knew it too. Oh, dear ! I wonder what 
Henrietta and Griselda would say if they knew 
how I am snubbed and set aside. They are all so 
happy, and I am so miserable. It is useless to talk 
to papa ; he is always against me ; and then the other 
boys 1 Dick is affectionate and has some heart, but 
I am very uneasy about Dick. I don't believe ho 
has come home yet. I think I will go and find out, 
and try and make Kobert concern himself about it." 

Presently the silence and stillness of the room 
was broken by the sonorous peal of the bell at the 
hall- door, followed by the instant noise made 
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by Jumbo with his asthmatic bark, and Donner 
with his sharp angry note of inquiry as to who 
could dare to ring the bell at that hour of the 
evening, and by Fritz with a heavy patter of bis 
big paws, which the thick soft carpet made all but 
inaudible, growling as he went. From the depths 
of the cosy basket a pair of black eyes like beads 
peeped out, and the tawny ears stood erect; but 
Bianca was too sleepy to do more, and soon rolled 
himself up into a white fluflFy ball again. Jenkins, 
tlie footman, coming in with the coSee at that 
moment, Kathleen asked, " Who is it, Jenkins ? " 

"Some one to see Sir Thomas, Miss. Benson 
tas shown him into the library." 

Something smote Kathleen's heart with a sense 
of coming ill. 

"Who is it?" Lady Blunt asked, as she sipped 
her coflFee. " I am not so curious as you are, Kath- 
leen. Oh, you dear doggie! come and lie down 
again and hold your little tougue. Jenkins, I 
tliink Fritz has a cold ; see that he has an extra 
^p to-night. I shall keep sweet little Bianca till 
te wakes. You had better return for the others 
at ten. Jumbo is very sleepy, dear fellow ! " 

During the conversation about the dogs Kath- 
leen had slipped away. In the hall she met 
Benson. He was an old and tried servant, and 
Kathleen stopped him. 
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" Benson, who is it ? Who is it who wants to 
see papa ? " 

" Well, I can't tell you exactly, Miss Kathleen ; 
he gave no name. He had a gamekeeperish sort 
of look ; and if I was asked, I should say it was im- 
pudence for him to come pealing at the hall-bell. 
He is a gent who should have gone round to the 
back, to my mind." 

" Is anything wrong, Benson ? " 

" Wrong ! no, not that I know of." 

" Is Master Richard come in ? " 

" Well, yes, I believe he is ; but I couldn't be 
sure. I don't mind saying to you, Miss Kathleen, 
that it will be a good thing when the holidays are 
over. Master Richard is often with those that do 
him no good." 

" I know it — I fear it," Kathleen exclaimed, 
clasping her hands ; "and no one seems to care — 
no one. I will go and see if Robert knows whether 
Dick is come home." 

As she spoke the door of the library opened, 
and Kathleen heard her father call Benson in a 
sharp voice. 

" Benson, send Master Richard here at once." * 

" Very good, sir." 

But it was Kathleen who raced upstairs, and 
going into Robert's room, inquired breathlessly — 
•' Bob ! Robert ! is Dick come home ? " 
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" HIDING." 



" What's up now ? " Robert said sharply. 

" Oh, Robert ! I am certain something is wrong. 
A man has come to see father, and is in the library 
with him, and father came out and told Benson to 
call Dick. Have you seen him ? " 

'^ He was here half-an-hour ago, and said he was 
tired and was going to bed. You had better go 
and look." 

It is said conscience makes cowards of us all, and 
Bichard Blunt was certainly morally a coward ; for 
Kathleen, having knocked at her brother's door, 
opened it, and found the gas dimly burning and 
the bed empty. 
" Richard — Dick ! are you here ? are you in bed ? " 
No ; the bed had evidently been slept in, but it 
^aa empty. 
Next came Benson and one of the maid-servants. 
''Master Richard, Master Dick ! you are wanted 
^ the library this minute, Master Richard." But 
no Master Richard answered 

ff3 
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** Oh, where is he ? Papa will be so angry." 

A search was made all over the house, but in vain. 

Kathleen summoned her courage and went to the 
library, saying, '* Papa, we cannot find Dick. I 
am afraid " 

" There has no harm happened, Miss — no harm 
is done ; but I was bound to tell Sir Thomas that 
the young gents were lurking about with guns on 
the preserves. As I say, I don't doubt his Lord- 
ship would give a day's shooting, if he was asked, 
to any young gentleman whose papa gave leave, 
but " 

" It is quite out of the question," Sir Thomas 
said. " I am exceedingly sorry, my good man ; and 
you may rely on it my son won't be seen in Lord 
Hurst's preserves again. That young Cawley has 
put him up to it." 

" No doubt of it, sir, no doubt of it. Sir Thomas ; 
and neither of 'em know how to handle a gun. 
Let alone my duty as keeper, there's my duty to 
you, Sir Thomas, and I hope you'll excuse the 
liberty I have taken. I shall not mention the 
matter to his Lordship, nor to Mr. Bucknell neither 
— he's the agent, as you know. Sir Thomas." 

" Very good — very good ! " Sir Thomas ^d, 
evidently much relieved. He was very anxious to 
stand well with Lord Hurst when he came to 
Hurst Court, which was not often, and he did not 
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at all like the idea of his boy being reported for 
poaching. 

" The season is getting over, Sir Thomas, and we 
are coming to the last days of pheasant-shooting, 
so you may rely on my keeping the matter quiet." 

** All right, my good man." And Kathleen saw, 
with something between shame and distress, that 
her father tried to put a sovereign into the keeper's 
hand; and it was with a feeliag of admiration 
scarcely defined that she heard the keeper say — 

" No, Sir Thomas, I thank you kindly ; but I 
do not wish to take money for doing my duty. As 
to acquainting his Lordship, there is no call to do it 
at this time of the season ; and, moreover, although 
I came in my master his Lordship's interest, I 
came in part for yours, Sir Thomas, as these young 
gents are no more fit to handle a gun than that 
young lady. I wish you good evening, sir, and 
good evening. Miss." 

Sir Thomas flung the sovereign down on the 
table as the man left the room, and said — 

"An impudent thing, when I come to think 
of it — to beard me in my study about boys' tricks." 

" Oh, father ! Oh, papa ! " Kathleen began. " I 
think the keeper is a splendid man. I did admire 
him — ^he was so straightforward." 

" Well, well ! I am sure I don't know what to 
do with that scapegrace, Dick" 
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" Papa," Kathleen began, venturing a little nearer 
to her father's chair. "Papa, I think Dick wants 
more interest taken in him. He is touched — oh ! 
80 quickly, by kindness." 

" Kindness ! I have been too kind. I have done 
the best for my boys, no one can deny. I let that 
lazy fellow Gilbert go his own way, and pay that 
visiting tutor of his, a perfect mint of money, and 
I see no results. I send the two younger boys 
to Rugby, now under — ^so I am told — the best 
headmaster that has been known since Arnold's 
time, and then I get a precious disagreeable letter 
from him about this young scamp. He says if 
there is no improvement he must ask mo to remove 
my son at Easter. If I do — if I have to do it. Til 
put him into one of the City offices, as many other 
boys are put, and sec how he likes that." 

" I hope it won't come to that, papa. I feel 

sure " Kathleen's voice faltered. ** I feel sure 

Dick has a very affectionate nature, only " 

" Well, I have a heap of letters to write, and I 
must set to work. As if I hadn't enough to think 
of without the bother of headmasters and game- 
keepers coming with complaints about my sons. 
And I say, Kathleen, take care you don't inib your 
mother the wrong way ; she can't stand it, and I 
don't wonder. Til thank you to be to her what my 
daughter ought to be." 
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" ril do my best, papa ; but she is so — so— very 
trying." 

" Oh, nonsense I Gilbert gets on famously with 
her; and when you come out, you'll be glad of her 
introduction to the best society, and be thankful to 
have such a mother." 

"Thankful!** Kathleen repeated the word bit- 
terly ; " but you don't know, father, — how should 
you?" and then strangling a sob, Kathleen re- 
turned to the upper regions. 

Robert was in the same position at his table, 
buried in his books. 

"Have you found Dick? Robert, is Dick 
found ? '' 

" Who ? " Robert asked. " What do you say ? " 

" Dick, it was Lord Hurst's keeper who came to 
see father, and tell him he and Cawley had been 
poaching. Just think how dreadful ! " 

Robert leaned back in his chair, pushed his thick 
liair back from his forehead, and said — 

"Oh, that was it! Well, what is going to be 
done ? " 

" Oh, Robert I you are unkind ; you are, indeed I 
Do you think, if Max Carrington had a brother who 
got into scrapes, he would take no notice, do you 
think '* 

Kathleen was interrupted by the old nurse of 
^e family, who had become the housekeeper. 

o 
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" Miss Kathleen, there is no need to fuss yourself 
about Master Richard ; he is safe in bed." 

" Where was he, then, when I came up to huut 
for him ? " 

*' He was under the bed, instead of in it," Mrs. 
Carr said. 

" Oh ! how mean 1 how cowardly ! " Kathleen 
exclaimed. " I don't know what is to be done ! " 

" No ; no more do I, my dear. Then the worst 
of it is, Master Richard has that way with him that 
you can't be angry with him long. To see him creep 
out when he heard the hall-door shut, and throw 
his arms round me — for I was in a fright — and kiss 
me like he did when he was a baby, and say, laugh- 
ing, * Tuck me up inside now, Carr, for it is rather 
chilly outside.' Well, I could not for the life of 
me help laughing, and doing as I was bid. But he 
is a naughty boy ; and if he is like this at four- 
teen what will he be at seventeen ? And," said Carr 
with more fervour than -discretion, " I believe he 
might go to Botany Bay to-morrow before some one 
I could name would care. Sitting at ease in a 
beautiful drawing-room, with a pack of dogs about 
her, and humouring Mr. Gilbert in his fancies and 
idleness, is very pleasant no doubt." 

**Shut up, Carr, will you?" said Robert; ''and 
shut the door, Kathleen." 

Kathleen took her dismissal^ and went to the 
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room across the wide corridor which ran along the 
top storey of the house. 

" Dick ! " she said in a low voice. • ' Dick, may 
I come in 1 " 

Dick thrust a curly head which rivalled Max Car- 
rington's from under the counterpane, and said — 

"What do you want, Kath? I am all right. 
Did you think I had gone up the chimney ? " 

" Richard," Kathleen began, " dear Dick, do be 
a good boy. It is so dreadful to think of what 
may happen if you go on like this. Do you know, 
Lord Hurst's head-keeper has been to papa, and 
you and that horrid boy Cawley might be taken up 
for poaching 1 " 

" Humbug ! Just as if there was any harm in 
having a shot at a rabbit t " 

" But there is harm. You were in the preserves, 
and you had no business there; and the keeper 
says he expects you will shoot yourself, or Cawley 
will shoot you. You are too young to have a gun. 
Where did you get the gun, Dick ? Is that what 
you went to London for with Cawley? and how 
did you get money to pay for it ? " 

Dick yawned. 

" I say, Kath, I am so sleepy. Don't jaw any 
more to-night." 

" Will you promise not to take the gun again 
these hoUdays ? Will jou, Dick ? " 

5903631^ 
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Dick had buried his head in the bed-clothes, and 
made impatient gestures with his legs under the 
counterpane. 

" Dick, dear Dick ! " Kathleen said, " I am so un- 
happy. Let us try to be what our own mother would 
have wished us to be. I know I have often been 
snappish and cross to you, but I do want you to 
be good. Do tell father you are sorry to-morrow, 
and beg his pardon ; for it must have been very 
horrid for him to have Lord Hurst's keeper coming 
to complain of you. It annoyed him very much, 
Dick." 

Kathleen was crying now, and Dick was touched ; 
the curly head came up ouce more, and he said — 

" All right, Kathie. Kiss me ! Good-night ! " 

And poor Kathleen was obliged to be satisfiecl, 
and, leaving her brother, go back to the drawing- 
room. 

It was past ten o'clock now. The dogs were all 
gone to their respective sleejang apartments, and 
only Bianco was left, still in profound slumber. 

After going through an hour of great agitation 
and vexation not unmixed with fear, it was doubt- 
less provoking to find the two inhabitants of the 
drawing-room still in a condition of perfect ease, 
and apparent enjoyment. Gilbert and Lady Blunt 
bad resigned the novel, and were now playing a 
game of reversh. Gilbert was meditating on his 
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next move, and did not look up when Kathleen 
approached, but Lady Blunt said, " Did you find 
out who rang the bell so violently, Kathleen ? Oh, 
Gilbert ! you have taken the comer, I declare ! " 

"Good-night," was all Kathleen could bring her- 
self to say, as she bent down to give her step- 
mother her usual conventional kiss. 

"Good -night, dearie. Who rang the bell so 
violently ? " 

" You had better ask papa, please, to tell you. 
I really cannot." 

There was something in the tone of Kathleen's 
voice which made Gilbert look up at last. 

"Was anything wrong?" he asked, as he too 
exchanged a kiss with his sister. " You look very 
glum." 

" Ask father, Gilbert, if you want to know. Good- 
night." Then Kathleen departed, sad at heart. 

A bright fire was burning in her comfortably 
furnished bedroom, and there was everything in it 
aud about it, that could be desired. The maid had 
been w^aiting for her, and said, " Shall I brush your 
hair to-night, Miss Kathleen ? " 

"No, thank you, Anna, not to-night. Go to 
bed ; it is late." 

Anna was disappointed, for, like all the rest of 
the household, she knew something was wrong, and 
that Master Bichard was in a scrape. AjiXia\?o\i\!^ 
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Lave dearly liked to ask questions, and said, " Good- 
night, Miss Kathleen," in a disappointed tone, 
closing the door with a sharp click. 

Kathleen, when left alone, hastily prepared for 
bed, and let down her beautiful luxuriant hair, 
which nearly covered even her tall figure. As she 
did so, an envelope on her dressing-table attracted 
her. It was addressed in a round childish hand, 
and on opening it she found a text painted by little 
Brenda, with a slip of paper within — 

" For dear, dearest Kathleen, with Brenda s love." 

It was like a bow shot at a venture, but it 
seemed to touch the very secret spring of the un- 
happiness in that home, so full of the good gifts 
of God — ** Bear ye one another's burdens, and so 
fulfil the law of Christ." 

" Oh, I will try— I will try," Kathleen said, "to 
do my part." Then kissing Brenda's little words 
of love fervently, she knelt down and prayed for 
strength to fulfil that royal law. 



CHAPTER IX. 



CONSULTATIONS. 



Children's parties are now-a-days very grand occa- 
sions, and are widely diflferent from those of thirty 
years ago. Games are generally despised, and as 
to magic-lanterns, they belong to a past and un- 
enlightened era. Christmas-trees are now almost 
forgotten, except, as Kathleen said, " Charity-trees." 

But the children of my story in their happy 
Lome at Good-rest were simple in their tastes, and 
small things gave them pleasure. Bright and 
happy faces were all collected in the schoolroom 
two or three days after the gamekeeper's visit to 
Sir Thomas Blunt, and a consultation was being 
held as to the amusement to be provided on the 
15th, the day of their party. Tableaux were 
chosen, with one charade, and the actors in the 
last were not to be the actors in the first. 

" The pretty ones must stand in the tableaux, 
of course," Marjory said ; " so I am out of it. And 
a good thing too. I could never stand still.'' 

"Nonsense! Your apple-face would want no 
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rouge ; you are a ready-made Marjory Daw/' said 
Griselda. 

** Capital, Griselda I you always have your wits 
about you/' said Max, who was in his favourite 
position on the hearth-rug, but with no "Boy's 
Own Annual " open before him this time. " Capital ! 
we will name our tableau, ^Marjory Daw on the 
straw/ " 

"Yes, and we will have a see-saw/' said little 
Brenda ; " only that would never keep still." 

And now Henrietta came in with her arms full 
of old finery, which she had coaxed out of Crick- 
mer and Cousin Frances, and a heap of what Max 
called " rag, tag, and bobtail," was deposited on the 
old sofa. 

I wish Kathleen would come," Henrietta said. 
She promised to be here by three o'clock." 

" And Bertha — I mean Miss Dorien, also," said 
Griselda, blushing a little as she mentioned her new 
friend, for whom her admiration was daily growing. 

" Talk of angels and you hear their wings, or 
rather their rings. I feel certain that is Miss 
Dorien at the door," Max said. " Run and look 
over the bannisters, Brenda." 

Brenda and Marjory went to do as they were 
told gladly enough, but returned to say, " No, it's 
company. Cousin Frances is at home, and I think 
it's Mary Carpenter." 



it 
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"Oh, I hope I shall not be sent for," Henrietta 
said. " Are you sure, Marjory ? " 

"Nearly quite sure. I know her airified walk, 
as much as to say, ' Look at me ! ' But oh ! dear, 
I wish Kathie would come, and Miss Dorien." 

"Yes; it's rather stupid of them to be so long," 
exclaimed Henrietta. " I hear one of the servants 
coming ; I hope not to call me." 

Yes ; it was Jane sent up to say, " Mrs. Mayne 
vished Miss Carrington to go to the drawing- 
room. It is to help her with company ; there's 
Mri and Miss Carpenter, and Lady Blunt's car- 
riage has just drove up." 

" But she won't come in. Oh, I do hope she won't 
come in. I daresay she has brought Kathleen." 

But again Henrietta's hopes were crushed, for 
Lady Blunt did come in ; and Henrietta, after 
smoothinoc her head and doiujo: her best to look 
dignified, descended to the drawing-room, where 
she found Cousin Frances with an anxious face 
awaiting her arrival 

Poor Mrs. Mayne could not " get on " with either 
of her two guests. The languid air of the one and 
the loud rapid chatter of the other were always more 
than she could cope with unaided. 

The two girls repeated the manners of the elders. 
Mary Carpenter was a very pronounced young 
person indeed, and certain]/ did carry her \iOtiO\xt^ 
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on her sleeve. She had been in the first class i^^ 
the examination for the Junior Cambridire Loctal* 
and both she and her mother took care every orx ^ 
should know it. 

Kathleen, always silent, and unnaturally quiet \^ 
her step-mother s presence, was very unlike the gvT^ 
who so often came uninvited and as if by right tc^ 
the schoolroom at Good-rest. 

Lady Blunt required every one to be on thcii^ 
" p s and q*s," as Kathleen said, and many things 
were denounced as "vulgar and not quite lady- 
like," which were to the Carringtons perfectly 
natural. 

Poor Kathleen was always painfully under re- 
straint when with her step-mother, and uncertain as 
to what she did being approved. 

" Are any of your young people going to Eendlc- 
sham College ? " Mrs. Carpenter asked . The question 
was addressed to both Mrs. Mayne and Lady Blunt. 
"It really is not ten minutes by train, and in these 
days we have all to keep up with the times. I am 
sure your clever sister," Mrs. Carpenter continucJ, 
turning to Henrietta, " would enjoy the course of 
instruction there. Mary is to have two more terms. 
Of course she boards with a lady near the college, 
but I would just as soon she went by train." 

" I wouldn't go every day on any account," said 
Mary Carpenter ; " half the fun is lost then." 
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" My father would not allow us to go every day ; 
besides, we have a governess," Henrietta said. 

"I hope the children will have the pleasure of 
seeing you on the 15th," Mrs. Mayne said, address- 
ing Mary ; " they are getting up some tableaux." 

Henrietta looked reprovingly at poor Mrs. Mayne. 
What if Mary wished to take part in the tableaux, 
for no one wanted her ! 

" Oh, yes, I am coming," Mary said. " Are you 
going to do Cinderella or Little Ked Eiding-hood ? 
We Lad some beautiful historical tableaux at the 
college, and Professor Cranstone said the ideal was 
reached in the scene where Kichard the Second 
threw down the mirror. We acted that scene first, 
and then we made a tableau of it. It was splendid. 
Of course you could not manage anything like that." 

"Our tableaux are a great amusement to pre- 
pare," Henrietta said, and then Lady Blunt rose to 
take leave. 

" Will you not stay to tea ? " Mrs. Mayne said. 

" Oh, no ; I only brought Kathleen — thanks. I 
am going on to Lady Hurst's ; they have arrived at 
HuKt Place. I will send for you, Kathleen, about 
seven." 

"Oh, no; you need not do that, Lady Blunt. 
Kobert is coming to help us, and he and Max will 
see Kathleen home." 
Lady Blunt only quietly repeated, " 1 eSi^ WiiA 
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for you at seven, Kathleen," and then, with a few 
languid good-byes, departed. 

Henrietta was all anxiety to see the other visi- 
tors follow Lady Blunt's example, but they shoNved 
no sign of doing so. It was evident that Mary 
Carpenter only wanted to be asked to stay, and, to 
Henrietta's des[*air, she found Miss Dorieu had 
arrived, and had gone into the schoolroom. Then 
there was the sound of Max's feet on the stairs, 
and she felt sure that he had come down to meet 
Robert Bluut. What would they do in the school- 
room without her and Kathleen? and yet how 
could they propose to leave the drawing-room while 
Mary Carpenter was there ? 

Tea was brought in, and Henrietta was called 
upon to pour it out, and Kathleen handed cakes 
and bread and butter, and cxchaugcd glances of 
despair with Henrietta. At last the patience in 
the schoolroom being exhausted, the drawing-room 
door opened and Brenda appeared. 

"Please, Cousin Frances, may Henrietta come 
back ? Griselda says *' 

"Oh, don't let me keep you!" Mary exclaimed. 
"Of all things I should like to come too, if I may, 
and assist at the deliberations about the tableaux. 
Perhaps you might manage a simple scene Uko 
Lady Jane Grey refusing the crown or Robert Bruce 
in prison." 
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Brenda looked up with her sweet innocent eyes 
into Mary's face. " We must have a big spider, if 
we did that, and we couldn't be sure it would not 
run away, you know." 

*' Why, a spider bought for a halfpenny of a man 
in the street would do. After all, it is not a bad 
idea. Shall we go and see ? " 

Considering that Mary had not been invited to 
do so, it was certainly amusing to see her calmly 
taking Brenda s hand and asking her to take her to 
the schoolroom. 

" You won't mind waiting, mamma ? " she said. 

"My dear, it is getting very dark. I don't 
know " 

" Oh, it won't be a bit darker an hour hence than 
it is now. Will it ? " she said, turning to Kath- 
leen. " I should so like to see what you are about." 

Little Brenda felt doubtful ; yet when her hand 
was held in a somewhat tight grasp, she felt she 
must go on. So, to the surprise of the whole 
schoolroom party, Brenda appeared, saying, ''Miss 
Carpenter said she must come ; she wants us to do 
Robert Bruce and a big spider." 

There was an instant change in the aspect of 
affairs at the unexpected arrival. The boys re- 
treated to the window- seat. Marjory and Griselda 
rtarted up from the hearth-rug, where they had been 
wated at the feet of Bertha Dorien, who, with "peiiCixV 
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and paper in her hand, had been writing down sug- 
gestions for the tableaux. She took in the situa- 
tion at once, and proved equal to it, laugliing 
merrily as Kathleen and Henrietta came into the 
room with slow unwilling steps, and showed by 
their faces that Mary Carpenter's presence was any- 
thing but welcome to them. 

"Now then," Bertha said, "come back to your 
places, boys, and let us fix the characters and dresses 
for the nursery tableaux. Marjory Daw comes 
first. Perhaps you would like to be Marjory, Miss 
Carpenter ? " 

"Oh, I did not know they were such babyish 
afiairs, really ; besides, I don't see what you could 
make of such a stupid thing as that old rhyme." 

" Oh, we are to have Ked Riding-hood also. I 
daresay Max will let you be the wolf, if you like it 
better, and Griselda is to be the grandmother." 

Mary Carpenter began to suspect there was satire 
lurking in Miss Dorien's words, and she said — 

"Of course, I thought you wanted historical 
ideas, and as I have had some experience, I could 
have helped in sensible tableaux ; but really, you 
must not come to me for mere children's nonsense." 

"We don't want to come to you," Max mur- 
mured, "and don't ask your advice." 

Griselda gave Max a warning thrust with her 
foot, and only hoped his observation had not reached 
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Mary's ear. Apparently she had not heard what 
was said, for she went on with a long and discursive 
account of all the grand doings at the college, and 
of the wonderful eflfects produced by the living pic- 
tures ; how Professor Cranstone had said it was a 
lesson in history to be privileged to see them, and 
that a most beautiful girl — quite the most beauti- 
ful girl ever seen — had taken a leading part. 

"As we have no beauties available/' Bertha Dorien 
said, " we must be content with more homely pic- 
tures; but we won't have the big spider, Brenda." 

" I was thinking," said Brenda, " I was thinking 
we might do Little Miss Muffet, and that we midit 
have a garden-spider — ^not a big ugly black one ; 
for there's a picture of her in a garden, you know, 
and it w a green spider." 

"I declare, Brenda^ you have the most inventive 
genius of any of us," Kathleen said. 

Mary Carpenter, like most people who value 
themselves highly, was very slow to believe that 
others did not take an equally exalted view of her, 
and of her opinions as she did. But at last she 
began dimly to discern that she was not wanted, 
and rising from her chair, she released Brenda, whom 
she had kept a somewhat unwilling prisoner on her 
tnee, and said, " I really must not keep mamma 
vaitmg any longer ; we are going to walk home. 
Kaay people wonder at our being independent oC 
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carriages and horses ; but mamma and I are never 
tired ; and as to being afraid, we don't know what 
fear means. Such nonsense people talk about bur- 
glars and pickpockets I Well, good-bye, till the 
15th. I hope your tableaux will be a success." 

*' Kun down, Max, and open the drawing-room 
door for her," Griselda said. 

"Not I," was the reply. "She is a good rid- 
dance. What a bundle of conceit she is 1 " 

Griselda was about to cover Max's deficiency by 
going herself with Mary, when Robert was before her- 

" ni go," he said, " if you wish." 

•iYe?," Henrietta exclaimed; "it is rude to let 
her go downstairs alone. Perhaps I ought to go." 

But Robert was gone, and Max followed him, and 
did not return. Everything went smoothly after 
this, and the tableaux were in a fair way of being 
really accomplished. 

Kathleen was longing for the chance of getting 
Griselda alone, but it seemed impossible. 

"Griselda is engrossed with Bertha Dorien," 
Kathleen thought. " I am nothing to her now. I 
can't talk like her ; I have not read all these stiff 
books ; I am nothing to her, after all ; and now I 
am so troubled about Dick. It is very hard 1 " 

" Will Dick come and take any part 1 We forgot 
him," Henrietta said presently. 

I don't know. He promised to meet me here ; 
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but his promises are never to be depended on. He 
is very likely gone oflf with that boy Cawley again, 
no one knows where. I never knew him so trouble- 
some yet ; it is all from bad management, and having 
no one to look after him. I suppose mamma has 
not spoken to him once during the holidays." 

" Well, it is no use talking about it," Henrietta 
said, feeling, as Griselda did, that this was neither 
the time nor place to talk about Dick's misde- 
meanours. 

Miss Dorien, although so popular, was still a com- 
parative stranger, and Griselda was thinking, " If 
Max were like Dick, I should never let anybody 
know about it out of the house ; but then Max is 
not like Dick." 

Kathleen's heart wiis sore on several accounts, 
and she did not take Henrietta s hint, but went on — 

"I daresay he has got into another scrape, and 
^ben we get home we shall hear something dis- 
agreeable." 

" Well, we did not come here to talk about Dick," 
Eobert said ; "it can't be a very interesting subject." 

Bertha Dorien, if she had heard, appeared to take 
no notice ; and now tea was brought in, and the 
consultation broke up. 

"Are you not coming, Kathleen? " Eobert said, 
as he was leaving the room with Miss Dorien. 

" I shall come very soon ; I know my way.'' 
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" It's pitch dark this evening. You had better 



come now." 



But Kathleen still lingered. 

" Perhaps Dick may come, after all. I will wait 
a few minutes, unless you don't want me/' she said 
almost sharply, turning to Griselda. 

" Of course I want you ; only, will Lady Blunt 
mind your not going home with Bob ? " 

" Mind ! it is not very likely," and she added in 
an undertone, " I do so want to talk to you. I 
7iever see you now. Can't you send Marjory and 
Brenda away ? " 

The two little girls were already busily employed 
at a side-table threading a number of pearl beads 
for a chain for the " Sleeping Beauty," and Griselda 
said, not wanting to disturb them, "Come into 
the nursery. Crickmer is out, I know ; we can have 
a talk there." 

Griselda put her arm within Kathleen^ and the 
two girls went to the nursery together. 

A large fire was burning, and stretched before 
it was Mrs. Ruffle and her son, while Princess, a 
sedate tabby, who had been born on the premises 
in the time of Brenda's babyhood, was blinking 
at the blaze with her large round eyes. She had 
just made up her mind to accept the restoration 
of Euffle to the family, but she was thinking over 
m her mind the possibility of scratching the puppy 
if he again dared to puWiiei t^\ 



CHAPraR X. 



POSYS EXPEDITION. 



The old rocking-chair was an inviting seat, and 
Kathleen sank into it with a sigh, saying — 

" How cosy and comfortable everything is here ! 
It ia worse than ever at home, and then " 

Griselda had drawn Brenda's little chair close to 
the high guard, which still protected the fire, as in 
the days of Brenda's infancy, and laid her hand ou 
Kathleen's. 

" What is the matter ? " she asked. 

"One thing that is the matter is, that you don't 
care for me as you did. I can see it, and Miss 
Dorien suits you better." 

"It is not kind of you to say that, Kathleen," 
and the tears started to Griselda's eyes. " I may 
love Miss Dorien and still love you as much as ever. 
I am sure, if you knew her, you would feel just as 
I do ; she is so bright and clever." 

" Of course, and I am dull and stupid. So would 
yoa be if you had the bother I have to put up with. 
I have not told yon about Monday ni^Yil ^^V»^ 
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and the gamekeeper coming to my father about 
Dick." 

" No, indeed/' Griselda said. " No ; the game- 
keeper 1 What gamekeeper ? " 

" Lord Hurst's. Dick has got a gun, and he and 
that horrid boy Cawley went into the preserves, 
and were caught ; and the keeper said he should 
come to my father about it, and so he did. No 
one knew Dick had a gun ; he went oflF to 
London to buy it, and I can't make him say he 
will give it up. Even now it is hidden away in 
his room, and I daresay he will take it out again 
He is incorrigible. Last evenincr he was late in 
coming home, and oh, Griselda ! I am sure he had 
had too much beer, or something to drinL He 
was so silly, and looked so foolish. What would 
you do if you were me ? Now say ! Wouldn't 
you be miserable ? But then, even if Max were 
like Dick " 

*' He couldn't be," Griselda exclaimed. 

" No, that's true, because you have a home, and 
— and a father who thinks so much about you, 
while I can never get a word of kindness, or 
sympathy. Gilbert is petted and spoiled because 
he flatters mamma, and we are left to take our 
chance." 

Griselda was silent. All Kathleen said was so 
obviously true ; and yet, surely Kathleen . herself 
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might do something to improve the state of things 
at The Gables. 

"Yes," Kathleen went on, as Griselda did not 
speak. ** Yes, I shall go away from home as soon 
as Dick is safely back at Kugby ; but Bob says he 
does not believe the head-master will keep him. 
Will you speak to Dick, Griselda ? " 

" Oh, no ! I should not like to have to lec- 
ture Dick, Kathleen dear. I am so sorry, but per- 
haps — I don't know — if the boys' evenings were 
made pleasanter, Robert would not sit so much in 
his room, and Dick would stay at home, and not 
care so much for Ned Cawley. Wc always play 
games in the holidays or act a cbarade — I mean 
when we are alone ; and father enjoys it just as 
much as we do, so that Friday and Saturday even- 
ings, when he is here, are delightful." 

"Yes, very likely; but fancy mamma and my 
father playing games ! " and Kathleen laughed a 
little bitter laugh. "No ; I see you can^t understand." 

" I try to understand," Griselda said with a sigh, 
"and I wish I could help. I think," she added 
humbly, and not at all as if she were speaking 
from a superior and loftier position, — " I think 
^ve should all watch against being discontented, and 
wishing for things which are beyond our reach." 

" You have no reason to be discontented." 

"Well." Griselda said, ''I have lately ac^V. icv^ 
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heart on getting more lessons than Miss Baker can 
give us — lectures, I mean — and I have wished, oh I 
so much, that I could go to Rendlesham College ; 
but father does not like the idea, and so I must 
give it up, try to forget that the college is within 
reach, and settle down to humdrum work again. 
It is to do this that I find hard, and I know I 
have been discontented. So, dear Kathie, I can 
sympathise with you." 

'*No, I don't think you can," Kathleen said 
vehemently. " If you changed places with me for 
a month, you would understand." 

" I think," Griselda said, " if — ^if our positions 
are diflferent, we want the same cure for our trouble. 
I know," she said, " I am happy in my home, and 
that does make a diflference ; but still I have aims 
and ambitions which can't be gratified, and I feel as 
if I were not in the right track to get what I want ; 
so the only thing is to put all thoughts of what I 
long for away, and try to do my best as I am." 

"You are so good, Griselda, and I am not. 
Think of Max ; compare him with Dick. And yet 
I love dear old Dick, and it makes me furious to 
think he has not had a chance given him." 

" Kathleen I when he has been sent to a 
school like Eugby, under one of the greatest and 
best head-masters who ever lived ! " 

"You and I know nothing of the temptations 
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of a boy's school-life. There is an under-grouucl 
working for evil, which often counteracts all the 
good above-ground. But I must be oflf now. Are 
you not curious to see your dear Bertha's sister, 
the nurse ? She is coming this evening, I believe. 
I expect she will be a prig, and I shall not care for 
lier; but as she is certain not to care for me, it 
won't matter." 

"Certainly Kathleen's grumbles have increased 
of late," Griselda thought as she returned from 
seeiflg Kathleen dart out into the dark night and 
nm towards The Gables. " She is not going the 
right way to make Lady Blunt nicer, nor Dick 
hetter. Bob says the only place he cares to be in 
at home is his own room ; and Lady Blunt cares 
for nothinoc or no one but herself. Dear me ! it is 
a crooked sort of world ; but I am ashamed of 
Diyself, and I mean to think no more about col- 
leges and lectures, and degrees and distinctions. 
It is odd that Henrietta should be entirely different 
from me and Marjory. Brenda is a far more under- 
8tandinor little darlin^r ! I can talk to her as I can 
to no one else, except Robert Blunt. I will go and 
find Brenda now. It is too bad to turn her out of 
her own dominion. We will have our story-telling 
society in the schoolroom this evening. Marjory's 
stories are always fun — they are ao matter of fact ; 
^t Brenda's are lovely." 
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Griselda's good intentions and plans were put an 
end to by the violent ringing of the bell, and then 
there was a sound of voices in the hall below. 
Griselda ran down, and the first thing she saw was 
Kathleen standing in the doorway, with a white 
face — a face almost paralysed with fear. 

" What is the matter ? " said Mrs. Mayne, coming 
out with her knitting in her hand from the draw- 
inor-room. 

" What is the matter ? " echoed Henrietta and 
Marjory, who had now come into the hall. 

''I — I can't get my breatli," Kathleen gasped. 
" There's a child out there who — who says some- 
thing terrible — hns happened — to — to some one. 

Oh, do pray come ! " 

• ••••• 

That visit of Posy's to the stable-yard of Good- 
rest, and consequent trial before the Q.C. for the 
attempt to steal Ruffle's puppy, had been followed 
by others. Posy did not come to steal, but to 
hang about in the faint hope of once more seeing 
the little lady with the golden hair and the deep 
blue eyes. Only to look at her again would be 
unmixed joy to Posy. That day on which she had 
stood in the hall before Mr. Carrington's chair, sur- 
rounded by his children and with Brenda on his 
knee, had been like a revelation to the poor un- 
^ cared-for little waif of the hop-garden and the brick- 
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field And Posy had not stolen anything since 
tijat day. She could not have told any one why 
she had kept her hands from picking and stealing ; 
hut it is true, nevertheless, that she had borne 
several hard beatings and a multitude of " smacks," 
and had even been driven to pick the rabbit bones 
thrown out to the great dog who guarded Mike's 
Hollow; but for all this, she hod not taken any- 
thing that was not her own since that memorable 
dav. 

Poor Posy ! what with Jakes' imperfect remem- 
hrancc of what she had learned in the hospital, and 
^hat With the strange yearning after what is good 
and beautiful, which we sometimes find in the most 
iieglected and forlorn little waifs of humanity. Posy 
^as groping in the dark to do right — to be a bettor 
girl, to be honest. 

Let no one think her sufferings in the cause 
were small or few. If it had not been for poor, 
miserable, and helpless Jakes, Posy would have 
gone from Mike's Hollow long before now. Jakes 
Wed for her, and she helped Jakes, who would 
have been helpless without her. Tattered garments 
^ant cobbling and mending, and Jakes could do 
neither for herself. To steal for Jakes w-as a sore 
temptation, for it was continually thrown at her 
^th her food that she was a burden, and that the 
sooner she tooTc herself off with Sue the better. 
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Indeed Jakes and Posy were plotting to get 
away, and only waited for Jakes to get a little more 
active before tliey carried their plan into execution. 
On this day Posy had set out on her accustomed 
round to Good-rest. 

" If I was to ask the little girl to give me some 
food, pr aps she might, and then you and I would 
have a jolly supper." 

" Give you food ! Why she'd scream out for lior 
mammy if you spoke to her ; and that man witli 
the short legs you told me of would snap you up 
fast enough, and call a ' Bobby.' Don't 'ce go beg- 
ging now, Posy." 

Posy ran her dirty little fingers through her 
shock of reddish hair — the only combing process 
it ever knew — and pulled a ragged hat down 
over it. " If I mayn't steal and mayn't beg, what 
then ? " 

" There'll be jobs when the hops get ripe ; but 
before that you and I will go and find my lady in 
the 'ospital. I'd know the place if I saw it again ; 
it w^as near the river, and the ships, and steam- 
boats." 

" But," said Posy despairingly, " tvhen will you 
cut and run? I'm sick of waiting, I am; it's 
neither one thing nor the t'other. I tell you what, 
Jakes, it's either beg, buy, or steal, or," she added 
with emphasis, " sta^^e and die I " 
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Posy clenched her fists as she said this, and 
turned away on her errand, Jakes calling after her 
to stop. But Posy had no intention of stopping ; 
her poor little untutored heart was sore within her ; 
she was angry with Jakes for trying to thwart her 
intention, and angry with herself. 

" If they do send for a Bobby, let 'em. Pd as 
soon 1)0 locked up as not. I'd get bread and water, 
and that's somethink." 

Posy was, as w^e know, very fleet of foot, and, as 
we know, too, she never went on a straight course. 
She doubled, and took a track across the open 
ground, and then went headlong into a hollow, 
heedless of prickly gorse or any such hindrance. 
Then up again, and off towards Little Broughton ; 
but here she avoided the village, and ran behind a 
high laurel fence, which in reality skirted part of 
the grounds belonging to Lord Hurst. 

It was a raw wintry day, and Posy was very 
hungry. She had some thought of making for 
the village street, and, passing the baker's shop, 
the very smell of the bread was appetising, and 
perhaps she might get a stale roll chucked to 
her. It had happened once before, and might 
happen again. 

As she was squatted under the laurel fence, the 
baker's hand-cart, covered with a green baize cloth, 
was trundled by a boj, who was late in geUiii^ 
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back after the evening delivery to the scattered 
cottages in the district. It was getting dark by 
this time, and Posy gave a low whistle. 

" Hi ! give us a roll ; Tm awful hungry/' 

Tlic boy stopped, and calmly putting down the 
shafts of the cart, balanced himself upon them and 
said — 

"I daresay! I expect you've helped yourself 
before now." 

" I haven't," said Posy. " Pd like to give you a 
black eye for saying so." 

" Two could play at that game," was the reply. 
"Pr'aps this will serve the purpose," and lifting 
the corner of the green cloth, he took out a roll and 
flung it at Posy. 

She plunged forward to catch it, and set her 
teeth in it without a moment s delay. 

"Well caught," the boy said. "I didn't think 
you'd do it, though. However, it's half down your 
throat by this time. Don't go and be after any 
more pranks, mind." Then the boy took up the 
shafts of the little bread-cart, and disappeared in 
the deepening shadows. 

Posy sat on the turf edge which skirted the 
laurel fence for some minutes. 

Bread to the starving is likely to induce sleep, 
and Posy curled herself up, clasped her knees with 
her hands, and began to dream. She was roused 
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by the sLarp report of a gun ! She sprang up, 
and heard voices close to her. 

"Are you hurt? Who is hurt? Can't you 
speak?" 

It was now nearly dark, except for a dull light 
still linMrinix in the west and the faint radiauce of 
a young moon sinking in the sky. 

Posy turned in the direction of the voice, and 
edged her little body through the wire which pro- 
tected the thick laurel fence. 

" Who is that ? who is that ? Is it any one who 
can run for a doctor ? " 

"Hold your tongue," said another voice. "I'll 
go for the doctor ; " and then there was a scuffle of 
feet and a great groan. 

"What's up?" said Posy, scrambling ia through 
tlie laurels. 

"What's up! A gun has gone oflf, aud Max 
Harrington is shot. I say, old fellow, do tell me 
^here you are hurt ? " 

"My leg — I think it's my leg; but it hurts all 
over." 

"Ob, I wish you had left me alone. What did 
you try to stop me for ? I am not worth it." 

'*It was an accident," Max said faintly. " No- 
Wy's fault." 

" That's all very well ; it was my fault. Where 
is that fellow Cawley gone ? " 
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" Who is that ? " Dick Blunt asked as Posy crept 
close. 

"I am Posy. Do you want to send to the 
great house where the little white dog is ? " 

*' Yes, they must know. If youll run there, TU 
give you all the money iVe got. There ! " 

Posy scrambled to her feet and said, " I'll go, 
but look out ! You won't get me into trouble, 
will you ? " 

"No; why should I? Max, Max! if it had 
only been me." 

"Never mind, never mind, Dick. You were 
climbing the fence ; it was no one's fault." 

" It was 1 it was ! it was my fault. Til run 
right away, and be no more trouble to any one." 

"I say," Max said faintly; "don't do that; 
youll make every one unhappy." 

" I shan't. No one cares for me except Kathleen." 

Max was too faint to say more, and Dick Blunt 
will never forget that long dark watch in the plan- 
tation, Max lying motionless and groaning heavily. 

It was the sharpest lesson he could have had, 
and great tears rolled down his cheeks and his 
breast heaved with sobs. There was no one to see, 
no one to hear, no one to help ; and Dick had 
never learned to call on the great Helper ! 



CHAPTER XL 



IN THE PLANTATION, 



Posy had never run faster than now. She was at 
Good-rest in an incredibly short time, and just as 
she reached the gate, Kathleen was coming out of it. 
The child was gasping for breath, and caught hold 
of Kathleen's frock, 

"What are you doing?" Kathleen exclaimed; 
" leave go directly ; you have no business here." 

" That's a joke ! " said Posy. " I've run a mile 
and more to tell you some one's shot dead, aud 
that 8 all you've got to say." 

" What do you mean, child ? " 

"I mean that the young gents are in the planta- 
tion, and one of 'em is shot dead by this time, 1 
daresay," Posy said, piling up the agony to arrest 
Kathleen's attention. 

She took the child by the arm and shook it 
angrily. 

"Are you telling the truth," she said, "or is it 
to get money ? " 

Posy doubled and freed herself, and set off up 
the long narrow drive to Good-rest, E.a\\3\^^vi 
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rushed after Ler, and reaching the door breathless, 
pulled the bell. 

" Who is shot ? " she said ; " tell me." 

"Don't know; but fancy it's the young gent 
who lives here." 

At this moment Griselda and Marjory and Mrs. 
Mayne appeared. 

" There has been an accident, the child says, in 
the woods, and some one is shot." 

" Some one ? Dick ? your brother, Dick ? " 

" I— I don t know. What shall we do ? *' 

"Get a doctor, get Mr. Dymond at once ; and 
where arc George and the groom ? Let them come 
instantly," Mrs. Mayne said. " We must have the 
brougham, and go at once." 

" Oh, that father were here, or Max," Griselda 
exclaimed. 

" Where is Max ? " was the next question. 

" He went out of the schoolroom, and I heard 
him say something about going up to The Gables 
to find Dick, and ask why he did not come to 
settle about the tableaux." 

Hurry and confusion followed, and the only calm 
person was Henrietta. Her practical sound sense 
was very useful in an emergency like this. She 
sent a servant for Mr. Dymond, and gave orders 
about the carriage, and then said, " We must keep 
that child to show us the way." 
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Posy was standing by the door peeping in at 
the liall, with the blaze of the bright fire shining 
on the little figure which was advancing towards 
her. 

Brenda was perplexed and bewildered ; no one 
answered her questions — no one seemed to take 
any notice of her. So she went to the little ragged 
child by the door, and said, " Please, tell me what 
is the matter ? " 

"A young gent is shot dead, pr aps." 

'* What young gentlemen ? Who is shot ? " 

"Don't know 'xactly ; fancy it's the young gent 
\^'ho lives here." 

Brenda's large blue eyes dilated nnd her lips 
parted, but she could not speak. 

"There's only one young gentleman here," she 
said, "and that is my brother, Max. It can't be 
Max — it can't be." 

"I don't know, I tell you. I say, I like to look 
at you. You seem to me like one of them angels 
Jakes' lady sung about ; " and Posy put out her 
Jirty little hand and stroked Brenda's golden hair 
^ith an admiring gentle touch. 

"My precious child ! don't let that little creature 

touch you," exclaimed Crickmer, snatching up her 

^hy in her arms aud hugging her close. ** There's 

trouble enough without your catching a fever from 

A dirty little thing like that, and a wicked IvltU 

1 
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thing too, as George knows. Be off, come ; you've 
no right to step inside at all," 

The brougham now came round, George driving, 
and the groom had returned, saying Mr. Dymond 
would be at the gate as soon as the carriage. 

"Who is to go, Henrietta?" Griselda asked. 
" If Max was here, he could go." 

It had not entered into any of their minds yet 
that it was Max who was shot. 

Kathleen said, " Oh, let me come ; pray, let me 
come, too." 

** It will not do to fill the carriage ; it may he 
wanted to bring him home." 

yhat " him I " Who was it ? No one knew. 

"Then I shall walk; I must come; I must— I 
mil!" 

Just as the carriage was starting with Henrietta, 
who had put on her hat and her warm jacket, and 
tried to be composed for the sake of others, Robert 
Blunt appeared. One of the servants had run up 
to The Gables with the news that something wt\s 
wrong, and that there had been a gun accident. 

" Dick again, I suppose ! " he said, in a voice 
that trembled in spite of himsel£ " I was talking 
to Max about him to-day. Max said he would try 
and get him to give up Cawley. He came up to the 
liouse and asked for Dick about half-past four, they 
sajr, after we had all been here, you know." 
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No one really listened to what Robert Lad to say, 
but Kathleen seized his arm. 

"Bob, let me come with you ; let this child show 
us the way. I can walk." 

"And I can walk too," Griselda exclaimed ; *'let 
me go." 

No one seemed as if they intended to prevent it. 
Mr. Dymond had arrived, and leaped into the car- 
riage with Henrietta. 

"Lord Hurst's plantation, do you say? At 
which end ? " 

"The end nearest here. Not far from the 
keeper's lodge." 

"We must take the child — the child on the box, 
George," Henrietta said ; " she knows the place." 

George did not, even in the anxiety and tumult 
which prevailed, desire Posy's company between 
himself and Sam, the groom. But he had to sub- 
limit, and Posy was hoisted up to the box, and told 
to stand quiet and steady, for George did not intend 
to make room for her between himself and Sam. 
Kathleen clutched Robert's arm. 

"Come with us. Bob, dear Bob; come with 
Griselda and me." 

"Let me go. You had better not go." 

But the carriage was oflF now, and Kathleen ran 
down the drive after it, and Griselda after her, 
^trowing a shawl over her shouldera ^\i\e\i ^^ 
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snatched up from the hall. The carriage-lamps, 
makiDg a ray of light on either side of the dark 
road, were as beacons to guide the two girls, who 
ran on, heedless of cold and damp and darkness. 
They had no breath to talk, and in the hearts of 
both there was an aching dread and fear. 

That the brothers of both were connected with 
what had happened, neither doubted. A gun had 
gone off, and one was hurt. Which was that one ? 
Oh, how long the road seemed ! How despairing 
they felt when a sharp bend in the road hid the 
lamps from them, till they too had turned the 
comer, and there was the carriage far ahead, the 
two rays of light very clearly and distinctly seen. 

" I say ! " Robert said, " stop, you two. What 
good will you do? You'll only break your wind 
for nothing." 

"We shall know the worst," Griselda gasped. 

" You won t be of any use, whatever it is," Bobert 
said. " You'll only be worn out and done for." 

Griselda was already questioning within herself 
whether indeed she might not have been better at 
home comforting Cousin Frances and poor Marjory 
and Brenda. Was it her desire to be always first 
that had made her come ? Then, if it was Max who 
was shot, how should she bear it ? How could she 
bear it ? 

On and on they ran, these three poor childrcni 
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longing, yet dreading, to have tlieir worst fears 
confirmed or relieved. At last the two guiding 
lights stopped, and Kathleen exclaimed, **They 
liave got there ! They have got to the place ! " 

In another five minutes, Kathleen, Griselda, and 
Bob Lad also reached the spot. The carriage was 
empty, but George was on the box. 

"Who is it? who is it?" the girls exclaimed, as 
Sam leaped over the low iron railing which pro- 
tected the laurel fence ; and said in a voice of 
liorror, " It is Master Max ! our Master Max ! " 

"Is he — is he" Kathleen could not pro- 
nounce the dreaded word. 

Sam understood her. " No, Miss, not dead, but 
Le is shot through the leg." 

"Who is with him?" 

"Master Blunt is there. I have come for the 
wriage-rug and the brandy-flask." 

Robert had meanwhile leaped over the iron 
Killing and plunged through the laurels, as the 
otbers had done, and had made the way clear, for 
the branches were broken down, and crackled under 
foot. There on the open space of turf lay Max. Dick 
^ given up his watch by his friend's side, and 
^as leaning against the stem of a silver birch, its 
^hite bole making a light in the gloom as the 
stable lantern, which Sam had brought, was turned 
Ott the group. 
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The doctor, Mr. Dymond, was kneeling by the 
boy's side, and no 6ne spoke for a minute — a 
minute that seemed an hour to those who waited 
for his verdict. 

" We must remove him," he said. 

" Home ! take him home ! " Henrietta exclaimed. 

" Is any house nearer ? " 

" The keeper's lodge/' some one suggested. 

And now a voice was heard, " What ! at it again, 
you young scamps ? I won't let you off this time." 

But the keeper, when he turned his lantern on 
the group, changed his tone. 

"Hurt ! ah, that's just what I expected. I told 
yoti you'd come to grief, young gentlemen. Can I 
be of any help, sir?" he said, addressing Mr. Dymond. 

" Yes, I want something on which to lay him — 
a shutter, a hurdle, something of that kind." 

"All right, sir. Will you bring him to my 
house ? It's not ten minutes' walk." 

" No, no," Henrietta and Kathleen exclaimed ; 
" oh ! no ; let him be taken home." 

" Very well, Miss ; if the doctor pleases. Come, 
one of you young gents, and you," turning to Sam, 
" run along with me to my house, and I will get 
anjijhing that is wanted." 

"A blanket — bring a blanket," Mr. Dymond 
said, as Robert and Dick hurried away with the 
keeper. 
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Max had recovered consciousness ; the reviving 
draught Mr. Dymond had administered had taken 
effect. 

" I feel better now/' he said. ^^ I say, is that 
HcDrietta ? " 

"Yes, dear — ^yes, dear Max; we are going to 
take you home." 

"Where is Dick Blunt?" 

"Gone with the keeper to get something that 
^viU help us to move you easily." 

" I want to speak to Dick," Max said nervously, 
"and Cawley." 

"We have seen nothing of Cawley," Mr. Dymond 
said ; " he is at the bottom of this affair, I don't 
doubt." 

" It was an accident," Max said, and then a long 
sigh escaped him, and Mr. Dymond, who had ban- 
daged his leg with the handkerchiefs the girls and 
Kobert had given him, held the flask again to his 

Oh, how long, how interminable that waiting 
seemed ! Only the light of the stable-lantern making 
a pathway of light across the grass. No sound but 
^ax 8 heavy breathing, and the mysterious rustic 
^^ dry leaves as the cold night- wind came through 
the bare branches, and stirred the bronze carpet at 

t"e foot of the trees. Now and then was heard the 

• 

^patient Bcmping of tbo carriage-liorsesJ ie^\,^ \ysi 
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George, anxious and troubled, sat on Lis box, and 
waited with what patience he could for some sign 
from those in the plantation. 

One other watcher was there, who seemed to be 
forgotten. Poor Posy stood irresolute ; she longed 
to draw nearer to the place where Max lay, but 
dreaded a repulse ; and so she crouched under the 
ferns and waited, as George waited, for tidings. 



CHAPTER XII. 



TAKEN HOME. 



There was a sound at last of coming feet, and very 
tenderly and carefully the doctor and the keeper, 
\vith the help of Sam and Robert, bore the wounded 
l>oy to the carriage. He was laid across the seat 
on the hurdle, covered with the rug, and then the 
doctor took his place by him, saying in short 
decided tones — 

** Only one can ride ; the rest must walk. Drive 
^ gently as you can, without jolting," he said to 
George ; " and Sam had better walk on, to be ready 
^^'hen we arrive at Good-rest." 

As the carriage moved, Max said faintly — 

" Where is Dick Blunt ? " 

" lliey are all walking, my boy. Try to keep as 
quiet as you can." 

Henrietta had, at Mr. Dymond's advice, taken 
* Beat in the brougham, and the rest ran on to- 
wards home. Kathleen was foremost in the race, 
*^d it was not till they all reached Good-rest that 
•ke missed Dick 
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" He has gone home," she said ; " he was afraid 
to be seen here, for it is his fault. Oh, yes ! it i^ 
his fault ; no one can doubt it." Griselda was the^ 
first to meet Kathleen, who sank down breathless 
on one of the hall-chairs. " Yes," she murmured, 
" Max is shot, and Dick did it — Dick, who is really 
go tender-hearted. Griselda! Griselda! pity me, 
pity him ; he has no one to love him but me. 
Father will be so angry — he will be so furious." 

*'My father will not be angry," Griselda said; 
" a telegram has been sent to him ; he will be here 



soon." 



The other walkers now came hurrying in, and 
there was a large company gathered in the hall 
when Max was carried in. Every one had loved 
Max ; he was full of that gallant noble nature that 
wins love in spite of faults, the result of an im- 
petuous temper. But no one could have imagined 
the brave determination he showed to make the 
least, and not the most, of what had happened. 
He tried to smile at Griselda. 

"Never mind, old girl," he said; "it does not 
hurt so much now. I say, cheer up," for Marjory 
was sobbing convulsively. " Cousin Frances — Hen- 
rietta — don't take on ; it does not hurt so much 



now." 



Alas I Mr. Dymond knew that was no good sign, 
and whispered to Mrs. Mayne, "I must have a 
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surgeon from London ; telegraph to Mr. Carrington 

to brinfif one/' 

" He may not be in his chambers ; he may be din- 
^gout/' Mrs. Mayne said ; " we have telegraphed." 
To the great joy of every one, a messenger now 
was heard running up the drive, and the telegram 
was from Mr. Carrington : — ** I am starting at once, 
and bring a surgeon with me." 

They carried Max to the room prepared for him, 
and there he was left with the doctor, and Mrs. 
-Mayne, and Henrietta, and good kind Crickmer, 
and Mrs. Belt the housekeeper. No one else was 
admitted, and the other four children gathered iu 
the schoolroom waiting for their father's arrival ; 
Griselda with Brenda in her arms ; Marjory, Max s 
especial sister, curled up on the rug, crying bitterly. 
Tlie maids came in from time to time, made up 
tlicfire, and Jane brought the children some supper, 
and beo:<xed them to take it, but no one could touch 

• _ 

it- The suspense seemed to paralyse Griselda, and 
ste could only clasp Brenda close and wish she 
^uld cry as Marjory did. She had that strange 
consciousness of all trivial things which so often 
^^rts itself in times of sorrow. Griselda looked 
^t the debris which had been collected that after- 
lioon for the tableaux, — an old wig of her father's, 
a cap of l^Irs. Mayne's, the beads and gilt stars they 
had got ready for Lady Jane Grey's crown, ^\i\c\i 
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Henrietta's clever fingers had cut out, and bad 
covered with gold paper, and hung on a peg by 
the window that the paste might dry. Somehow 
Griselda's thoughts fastened on that crown. WouLl 
it be large enough ? and would it fit Kathleen's 
head ? Kathleen was to be Lady Jane Grey. Had 
Henrietta measured it ? she wondered. 

Then all this engrossment with trivialities seemed 
suddenly to vanish, and there was the great pain, 
the agony of suspense ; for Max, her noble young 
brother, was lying shot in the next room. How 
did it happen? Who did it? It was so unlike 
Max to do what his father had expressly forbidden; 
for Mr. Carriugton, although he had' allowed Alax 
to go out shooting with him and a friend in the 
previous autumn, and taught him to handle a gun, 
had forbidden him ever to load the gun or use it 
without permission. 

Max would not think of such a thing, Griselda 
told herself. Then there was Dick Blunt, what 
part had he in it ? How terrible was Kathleen's 
grief ; how much worse than her own 1 Presently 
little Brenda, who had been very quiet, suddenly 
raised her head. 

'' Griselda, i?n't there something somewhere 
about crowns of suffering ? The crown of thorns, 
you know, that our Lord wore gave Him pain/* 

*' Yi s, dear ; He wore a crown of thorns patiently." 
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" I expect Max will wear his patiently ; he is 
80 brave. Don't you remember when he cut his 
liand with that old knife, how, when Mr. Dymond 
sewed it up, he never said ^ Oh ! ' more than 
once." 

"Yes," Grisekla said, thinking how little Brenda 
understood how far, far worse was a gunshot wound 
than the cut of a blunt knife. 

"I think God will make Max well," the child 
^d, " and be pleased if he is patient Don't you, 
Griselda ? " 

" We must pray for dear Max," Griselda said in 
a faltering voice. 

Then Marjory lifted her tear-stained face, all 
flushed and crimson, her hair hanging over it, and 
said vehemently, ** I have been praying all this 
time. Oh, I wish — I w-ish God would hear — 
that we knew He heard ; but there does not seem 
^ny answer. If that wicked boy Cawlcy had been 
^hot, or even Dick, but Max— Max ! " 

'*Hush, Margy," Griselda said. " We must not 
talk as if God did not do what is best. Though 
^t is hard enough to believe," poor Griselda 
^Wed to herself. And then she beo^an thinking 
^f ^hat her great desire had been, — her lougirjg 
^^^ lectures, and that she might win honour 
and get high certificates and prizes. Only yes- 
terday— only this very morning, if GriaeV\tii \iV)A 
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been asked what she wished for and desired most, 
she would have answered without hesitation, " To 
go to Rendlesham College with Mary Carpenter." 

And now everything seemed changed. What 
were colleges and certificates when weighed against 
the life of her only brother, — her father's only son, 
the bright, joyous Max ! 

Griselda's experience is by no means uncommon. 
A great sorrow drives away all petty grievances 
and all lesser troubles. Sometimes, when I see or 
hear brothers and sisters disagreeing about trifles, 
when I hear cross and angry words exchanged, 
and the members of a family wTapt up in selfish 
thoughts for their own comfort at the expense of 
others, I think how a great wave of real sorrow 
would sweep away all these petty causes of dis- 
content or bad temper, and leave only the thought 
of how far greater was the love of brother for 
sister, and sister for brother, than any one of them 
had been conscious of, when the current of life 
flowed smoothly. 

Good-rest had been a very happy home, and 
perhaps, I may say, an exceptionally happy one ; 
but Griselda seemed now for the first time to realise 
that her aims, good in themselves, had centred too 
much in herself, and that now she would hardly 
care to have them fulfilled. If only the door could 
be opened with a sudden bounce, and Max could 
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come in with the rush which had sometimes made 
her say crossly, when engrossed with her book, 
"Do not make such a noise, Max," or "What a 
bother you are ! " 

She had even asked him when he was going to 
get out of the Upper Fourth, and if he meant to 
stay there till he left Harrow. She would say to 
herself, "If only I was a boy, and could go to 
Harrow or Rugby, they should see how I would 
work — ^yes, and win, too." All these things came 
back to her now ; little things unnoticed at the 
time started up and asserted themselves, as Gris- 
elda sat by the schoolroom fire with Brenda in her 
arms, and Marjory, coiled up on the hearth-rug with 
her head on the old footstool, had cried herself to 
sleep. 

So they sat. Griselda listening to every noise, 
straining her ears to catch the sound of the wheels 
of the carriaore which was to brinor her father 

o o 

and the London surgeon from the station. In a 
vague way Griselda found herself wondering where 
Kathleen had gone, what Sir Thomas Blunt would 
say, and whether Lady Blunt and Gilbert would bo 
as much distressed as Kathleen was. But these 
thoughts were but as an undercurrent to the one 
all-pervading fear. What if Max were shot, as a 
brother of Crickmer's had been shot by another 
brother — by the careless letting oflf of a gun which 
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he did not know was loaded, and which he ha< 
brandished in play — ^fatal play, for the boy ha< 
died the same night 1 

What if Max should die ? The very though, 
sent a shudder through Griselda's whole frame 
"I should wish to die tool" she said to hersel: 
" I could not bear it ! " 



CHAPTER XIIL 



NURSE ANNA. 



Presently the schoolroom door was gently opened, 
•"^nd Robert Blunt came in. 

"I say," he began, "I am so awfully sorry for 
you all ; and I don't know what we shall do at 
l^ome. Kathleen came rushing into the drawing- 

^om and told the news to mamma, and then " 

^bert stopped. *' We had a dreadful scene. 
Kathleen said a great deal she ought to have left 
^^said, and my father came in, and he turned upon 
^^T for being rude to mamma, and all she said only 
^ade matters worse. What is the use of blaming 
^Very one all round about Dick ? " 

"Max does not blame him," Griselda said in a 
^Wed voice. " He has said over and over again 
^^at it was nobody's fault." 

** Yes ; but, you see, other people w^on't say so. 
I^ick has been so disobedient, and has persisted in 
S^iDg about with that low fellow Cawley. All the 
Neighbours know it. Why, the old woman uX» \\\^ 
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post-office has shaken her head about it to me lot^ 
of times, and said *' 

Somehow Griselda did not feel as if she coulcL 
listen to all Eobert said then. The one thou<rht 
was dominant — would Max live or die ? 

" Eobert ! " she said, " it is not who did it, 
or whose fault it is — it is what is done? What 
time is it ? " 

" Nearly nine." 

" Then father can't be long now. Poor father ! 
What news for him ! " 

Crickmer came in next and said, " Let me have 
Baby and put her to bed, poor darling ! " 

Brenda drowsily stretched out her arms to Crick- 
2ner, and she took her from Griselda, saying as she 
looked down on Marjory, ** Til let her sleep till I 
have got Baby to bed." 

"Do you know anything about him — about 
Max ? " 

"The doctor is with him, and Miss Henrietta 
and Mrs. Maync. I go in and look, but they want 
nothing that I can dp," poor Crickmer said sadly. 
"They'll have in a 'ospital nurse. There's one 
handy. Miss Dorien's sister is expected, you 
know." 

"Ah! I had forgotten that," Griselda said. 
" How fortunate ! " 

^^WeU, I think those who have nursed him 
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from an infant might be supposed to be able 
to nurse him now/' Crickmer said as she left the 
room. 

Then there was a long silence, which Eobert 
could not find words to break. 

At last Griselda said, "Have you seen Dick 
since ? " 

"No ; and I don't think Kathleen has seen him. 
Perhaps I had better go and look after him," he con- 
tinued ; " he is sure to be miserable ; he always is 
so unhappy when harm happens to any one through 
him. There was the little fellow at Rugby that he 
dared to climb the wall in the close, and look at the 
first eleven playing. The child did it, and a ball 
liit him and knocked out his front teeth and 
stunned him. Dick went straight to the head- 
master and told him it was his fault, and that he 
vas sorry and all that, and I think the head-master 
lias been less sharp on him ever since." 

*' Yes," Robert said, feeling awkwardly conscious 
that he was of no comfort to Griselda, — '* Yes, I 
think ni go and look up Dick, and see if Katli- 
'c^u is in her room. My father told her to go 
there and keep there. I shall come back and find 
out how Max is when the doctor from London has 
been." 

Hobert was leaving the room when one of the 
servants came to say — 
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"Sir Thomas Blunt was in the drawiDg-room. 
Would Miss Griselda go and speak to him? for she 
couldn't call either Miss Henrietta or Mrs. Mayne ; 
they were with Master Max." 

" You must stay here then," Griselda said, " with 
poor Marjory. She seems sound asleep, but she 
may wake and be frightened if no one is here." 

Griselda was in some awe of Sir Thomas Blunt. 
She had very seldom spoken to him or had auy 
dealiDffs with him. She looked at him throuorh 
Kathleen's eyes ; and since he had given her a step- 
mother, it could not be said his daughter had ever 
professed to have much sympathy with her father. 
Griselda took Eobert's arm. 

" Come with me," she said. " Come with me to 
your father." 

"You will do better alone," was the answer. 
" I should not help you ; he will be kind enough 
to you." 

Griselda entered the drawing-room with slow 
hesitating steps, and found Sir Thomas standing 
on the hearth-rug. His face was very red, and his 
manner jerky and uneasy. 

"My dear Miss Carrington,'* he began, "I am 
come about this deplorable business. Dear, dear! 
I would not have had it happen for — for anything. 
That unhappy boy of mine is always in mischief, 
always] Can I do anything? Telegraph for an 
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opinion? Dymond is all very well, but we ought 
to have a London opinion." 

"Thank you, Sir Thomas. My father is going 
to bring a doctor ; he will be here directly ; the 
traia must be due now.'* 

"Well, well ! we are all much distressed. Lady 
Blunt begged me to convey her condolence, and 
Gilbert also. We were all terribly upset when 
Kathleen came in with the news. Kathleen is 
^ery impulsive ; very apt to let her tongue run 
••iway with her when it is not desirable, and she is 
silent when she ought to speak." 

Poor Griselda ! All this was terribly trying to 
lier, and she did not know what to say. 

" Kathleen is — is very fond of Max ; we all are 
'ond of him. I am sure she is as much grieved 
^ any of us. Oh, that must be father I " for the 
carriage-wheels were heard at last, and Griselda 
liastened into the hall. 

The door was opened at the first sound of the 
wheels, for which every one had been listening, and 
Mr. Carrington came quickly into the house, fol- 
lowed by an alert little man, who was the great 
fiQrgeon he had mentioned in the telegram. 

** Oh, father ! " Griselda exclaimed, as she threw 
Jierself into her father's arms. " Oh, dear father!" 

Mr. Carrington held her in a close embrace for a 
ttJoment, and then said — 
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" Is he alive ? " 

" Oh, yes, yes; it is not so bad as that, father; 
at least, I hope not." 

Sir Thomas Blunt now came bustling up. 

" My dear sir," he said, " is there anything I can 
do 1 I cannot tell you how deeply I feel for you." 

" Thank you. Sir Thomas ; you are very good. 
Griselda, let Cousin Frances know we are come. 
I am forgetting you, Sir Frederick ; I beg your 
pardon." 

The little surgeon bowed and smiled graciouslv. 

" Do not mention it, sir ; but ought we not to 
have a consultation at once ? " 

Griselda, who had gone upstairs at her father s 
bidding, now returned. 

" They say you can come, father. Here is Hen- 
rietta." 

Henrietta met her father half-way in the wide 
staircase, and again there was a silent embrace ; and 
then the great London surgeon. Sir Frederick Bar- 
ton, tripped lightly upstairs after Mr. Carrington. 
The door of the room where Max lay was opened 
softly and closed again, and Griselda asked, **How 
is he ? " 

" We cannot tell. Mr. Djmiond says nothing ; 
he only watches." 

" Does Max know anything ? " 

" Ob, yes ; he speaks almost like himself ; he has 
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been longing for father to come, that ho may tell 
Lim the gun in Dick's hand went off accidentally. 
It was purely an accident." 

"Tell Sir Thomas that," Griselda said. " Look ! 
te is in the hall. Oh, do go and talk to him, Hen- 
rietta; you can do it so much better than I can. 
Tell him what Max says." 

Sir Thomas had retreated to the drawing-room 
again, saying that he must wait to hear Sir 
Frederick Barton's opinion, and there Henrietta 
found him, whilst Griselda sat down on the stairs, 
tning to pray, trying to think, and realise what 
^^ happened. 

Those who have gone through the same kind of 
trial will know how hard it is either to think, or 
pray, or realise the sorrow which is weighing the 
spirit to the earth. To the young the experience is 
^ new, that it is no wonder that a bewildered sense 
^f unreality is the prominent feeling, and Griselda 
found it almost impossible to put into words the 
full extent of her fears. 

Another ring, a very gentle ring at the bell, and 
again the hall-door opened to admit a tall figure 
^^ a long cloak and a white cap under a straight 
"^Unet. With her came JMiss Dorien and Mr. 
^aterson. 

Griselda sprang down at once, and Miss Dorien 
^d gently, " My sister is a nurse iu St. C\xl\iW\;^ 
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Hospital ; she only arrived this evening, and she is 
come to offer her services." 

Sweet and musical was the voice which said, 
" Yes ; I am so glad that I am here. I should 
have missed my patients in the hospital so much, 
and now I have found one, to whom I hope by 
God's blessing to be useful." 

As she had been speaking, Nurse Anna had laid 
aside her cloak and bonnet, and stood under the 
lamp, the very picture of a nurse, with her pretty 
white apron with wide pockets, and a close-fitting 
blue serge gown. 

Griselda went up to Miss Doricn, and whispered, 
" She looks as if she would be so kind and good. 
Will she really stay and help us ? " 

"Yes; I am sure she will," Miss Dorien said, 
looking with sympathy at poor Griselda's wan, 
troubled face. ** I am sure she will." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



goneI 



Sir Frederick Barton stayed at Good-rest till the 
first raorning train, and then the brougham took 
him to the station. But he was to return before 
noon, bringing with him one of his assistants, who 
was to administer chloroform for the operation 
which was necessary. For Max's leg was so shat- 
tered by the discharge from the gun, that nothing 
but amputation could ensure the saving of his life. 

When Sir Frederick Barton told Mr. Carrington 
the terrible news, he was much overcome, and the 
words escaped him — 

" How shall I bear to tell him ? " 

" He is a brave little fellow," Sir Frederick 
said; "he will endure much, rather than add to 
your grief, or I am mistaken. I have given that 
charming woman. Nurse Anna, who is already a 
friend of mine at St. Cuthbert's, directions. Let 
the boy be kept very quiet, and don't tell him of 
what is before him till the last moment. All will 
go well You must not lose heart, Mr. Cavnii^Xou* 

263 ^ 
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I have every hope and expectation that all will gcp 
well." 

But it was not the present that weighed so muck 
on the father's heart as the future. His noble boy, 
his only son, a cripple for life ; and for the first 
time since he had lost her, he could be thankful that 
his children*s mother had been spared this grief. 

Max had been very quiet all night, taking w^hat 
Nurse Anna gave him, and making no complaint. 

**His leg did not pain him much," he said; 
" only he felt all over queer and faint." 

As the grey winter's dawn crept in through the 
openings of the Venetian blinds, he called — 

" Father, I want you." 

Mr. Carrington had been lying on a sofa in the 
adjoining room, and sprang up at the sound of his 
boy's voice. 

*• Father, I want to speak to you alone. Wliat 
did that man, the new doctor, say ? Shall I soon 
get well ? " 

" We hope you will get well, dear boy ; but it 
can't be soon.'' 

Max looked up inquiringly. 

"Not soon?" 

" No ; it will be a long time. Can you be patient ? " 

"I'll try, father. Heaps of soldiers lie on the 
battlefield with their legs shot, and no one to look 
nfter them. I have been thinking of asking you 
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to let me be a soldier, only I did not like to worry 
you. I think I am more fit for that than a lawyer. 
I should never be a Q.C. ; I am not clever enough. 
I should like to know exactly what the doctor said. 
Don't keep anything back. Am I much hurt ? " 

Mr. Carrington with a great effort controlled 
himself. 

" Your leg is very badly hurt," he said. 

Max tightened the grasp of his father's hand 
^'liich he held. 

*'Go on," he said, ** please." 

There was a short pause, and the father's heart 
^nk within him. 

** Sir Frederick said it was necessary to take off 
your leg to — to save your life." 

Max's eyes filled with tears; one by one they 
tolled down his face, and then he said pitcously — 

"I would rather die, father."- 

*' So you think now, dear boy ; but you will not 
^^ays think so. You will live to be my comfort." 

'^Howcanl? Oh, father 1" 

**Max, you were talking of being a soldier just 
^ow. You are to be a soldier and fight bravely for 
^od. Take comfort. Max, or my heart will break." 

" Poor father ! " the boy said. " Yes, I see ; it is 
^^17, very hard for you. Kiss me, father. FU try 
to make it easier for you." 

He lay still after this for a few miii\xte?s, taiQiV^a 
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father was silently praying that he might hav^ 
strength given him to cheer and encourage the boj^ 
to bear the heavy cross laid on him. Presently 
Max said — 

" Father, I must see Dick Blunt — I must. Will 
you send for him before— before the doctors come. 
I know he is miserable, for Dick has a kind heart. 
We were friends till that fellow Cawley got hold of 
him. Please send for Dick," he said feverishly. 

" Yes, dear boy ; I will send George to The 
Gables ; you shall see Dick. It may be a lesson 
for him he will never forget." 

"You see, I thought if I could stop him from 
going off with Cawley, I would. You know he 
never came to the schoolroom about the tableaux, 
.13 he promised. I felt sure that Cawley had got 
hold of him. I asked for him first at The Gables, 
and as he was not there, I ran over the field, and 
got into the plantation by Lord Hurst's. Oh, 
father 1 shall I never run again ? " he said, breaking 
off. " Never, never, never 1 I can't bear it." 

Nurse Anna had come to the bed, and said her 
patient must be quiet and not talk any more, and 
Cousin Frances came in and kissed him ; and Hen- 
rietta and Griselda, who had neither of them been 
to bed all night, came quietly in and kissed him, 
and then Griselda turned away, unable to check 
her Bohs. 
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*' Griselda, I want to see Dick Bluut. Will you 
go for him, or send now ? Quick ! for I may not 
have time to see him before the doctors come." 

"May I go to The Gables, Cousin Frances?" 
Griselda asked. 

" We can send a servant, dear, or perhaps they 
^vilI be sending down here to inquire." 

"May / go ? I want to see poor Kathleen." 

Xo one seemed inclined to stop her ; so Griselda 
put on her hat and jacket and ran down-stairs. 
The dining-room door was open, and there was a 
large bright fire burniug, and the breakfast all 
ready, just as if nothing had happened. Who 
^^'ould care to eat any breakfast that day ? 

The housemaid was cleaning the hall and rubbing 
the oak polish of the stairs, and old Euffle came 
^addling to her basket in the dining-room, with 
her puppy biting his mother s tail and worrying 
her ears. Everything looked as it always did, aud 
yet everything was changed to Griselda. Only 
^iie thought was dominant — her brother's condition, 
and her anxiety to do what he wished and fetch 
^ick. Griselda ran so fast, she was soon at the 
lodge of The Gables. The lodge-keeper's wife was 
standing at the gate with a child in her arms. 

''How is the young gentleman. Miss? Is he 
letter this morning ? " 

But Griselda shook her head and liunled oiu 
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The old man-servant met her at the door. 

" I want to see Miss Kathleen, please, at once." 

"I am afraid you have no good news for us. 
Miss Carrington." 

" No ; my brother is very ill, but he wants to 
see Master Dick." 

Before the servant had time to answer, Kathleen 
herself appeared. 

"0 Griseldal come in. I want to see you; 
come to my room." 

" I must not stop, Kathleen. I have come for 
Dick ; Max wants so much to see him." 

" Griselda, haven't you heard ? Dick is nowhere 
to be found. I forgot ; how should you hear ? He 
came in last evening, after that dreadful time in 
the plantation, for I saw him. They were very 
angry with me for what I said in the drawing- 
room. I told them Dick had not had a chance of 
being good or being like your brother. And my 
father was angry, and I said a great many things 
I had no right to say, and then my father ordered 
me to my room. I went to Dick's door and knocked. 
He never answered, and then I went in. He was 
sitting on the edge of his bed crying — ^yes, crying ! 
He said he had told Cawley he would have no more 
to do with him, and would not touch a gun again. 
But he laughed at him, and told him he was a 
coward ; and bo ho went out with him, intending to 
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go down to. Pool's Pond to look for water-rats and 
shoot them. They were coming back when Max 
met them, and told Dick we were wondering why 
he had never come to your schoolroom, as he pro- 
mised. And then Cawley began to laugh in a pro- 
voking way, and say he wondered Dick should 
he asked to play with a parcel of 'girls. They began 
to quarrel, and Dick, with the gun loaded in his 
hand, said he would get into the road out of the 
plantation, and go home with Max at once. And 
te put his foot on the lower rail of the fence, when 
Cawley pulled him roughly back, and said he was 
a little fool, and the gun went off, and you know 
the rest." 

Griselda had listened almost impatiently to this 
story of how the accident happened. 

"You see, Griselda, Dick was really trying to 
get away from Cawley, and come with Dick to 
Good-rest, and then the mischief was done." 

" I wish I could find Dick. Max does so want 
to see him," Griselda exclaimed. "Have you 
looked everywhere ? " 

** Everywhere ! My father does not know he is 
gone, and mamma is asleep, and I don't know how 
to dare to tell my father. I wish I had not left 
Dick last night. I wish I had stayed with him, or 
Robert should have stayed. When I went to his 
room about eight o'clock Jast night, ho v^aa ^ou^.^^ 
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" Does Eobert know ? " 

" Yes ; lie is gone to the station to find ou 
whether he is gone to London. I expect, I d 
indeed, he has run away." 

"He will come back," Griselda said; '*hc i 
sure to come back." 

" I wish I could think so. But he is so terribh 
afraid of my father ; and as to mamma, she won' 
concern herself about him. She cares more for th 
dogs — nasty horrid little things. I gave Donner 
kick last evening, and that put the finishing toucl 
to my disgrace. Griselda! it is bad enougl 
for you to bear this, but for me it is a thousau< 
times worse. You all love each other and clin; 
together, and I — I stand alone. No one care 
about poor Dick. It will be a positive relic 
to my father and to mamma if he never come 
back. Gilbert said last night as he lay back in tha 
favourite chair of his, *We have all reason to b 
ashamed of such a brother, after that Rugb; 
report.' Instead of trying to make the best of it 
he made the worst, and I got furious. And the] 
there is Robert." 

" Robert cares," Griselda said ; ** I know h 
does. Boys don't like to show their feelings, bu 
Robert is, I am sure, as much distressed as any one 
1 must go back now, Kathleen, for Max is gettin. 
80 excited, hoping to see Dick." 
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" Here comes Robert ! " Kathleen exclaimed, as 
Robert came slowly upstairs. 

**Well, Robert, do speak! Have you heard 
anything ? " 

** No ; he has not been near the station, I asked 
tbe station-master." 

'*Then I think he will come back." 

** I don t think so," Robert said gloomily. " Have 
you seen my father this morning ? " he asked, turn- 
ing to Grisclda. 

*'No, oh, no! I cannot stay any longer; I 
ninst go back. Max wanted to see Dick before — 
l«fore the operation." 

**What operation?" Robert asked, turning 
^ery pale. 

"They say they must take off — his leg," 
^riselda said, fairly breaking down, and running 
*^ay as quickly as she could down the stairs, 
through the hall, and out into the drive again. 

Sir Thomas was at Good- rest when she reached 
the door. 

**My dear young lady," he began, in his forced, 
fonnal style, " is there anything I can do ? " 

"If you could find Dick," she said. **0h, if 
you could find Dick, that w^ould be a comfort! 
^ax does so want to see him." 

'4 will send him here at once," Sir Thomas said, 

turning away. " I will not lose a moment.'' 

1* 
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" You can't send him," Griselda exclaimed velie- 
mently ; *' he is gone, and no one knows where he is." 

** Gone ! the young scapegrace ! Made oflf, and 
left others to bear the brunt of his misdeeds. 
Gone! but I can hunt him up. Never fear; he 
shall be brought to book for this. I have plenty 
of servants about the place. I will telegraph. I 
will set the wires going. I will find him, you may 
depend on it." 

But as Sir Thomas trotted back towards home, 
the thought struck him, " Is it not better to let 
the boy go ? It will save trouble. Louise will like 
it better. He was all but expelled from Eugby ; 
he has been a vast amount of bother. Yes, yes ; I 
think I shall let him go where he likes." 

Sir Thomas took very short steps, and as he passed 
up the drive in a grey morning coat and grey 
hat, he looked anything but like a father in haste 
to discover the whereabouts of a boy who had run 
away. Before he reached the house he had made 
up his mind that he would make no eiflfort to recall 
the young rascal ; he might go and learn a useful 
lesson. It would altogether be more agreeable to 
keep him out of the way. The boy to catch was 
Cawley ; he was the guilty one. Yes, he would 
order the horses, and drive over to Cawley's people 
at Longhope Farm, and demand to see their son. 

Lady Blunt was breakfasting in her morning- 
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room in a beautiful loose dressing-gown of cash- 
mere and silk, with the four dogs all gathered 
round her, with their separate saucers of bread and 
milk, set out on their separate cloths. 

"Well," she said languidly to Sir Thomas, "is 
there any news ? How is the poor boy at Good- 
rest?" 

"How is he?" said Sir Thomas sharply. **He 
is to have his leg amputated below the knee — that's 
how he is. It is a pretty piece of business for mc. 
And Dick has made oflf — nowhere to be found." 

"I should say it is the best thing that could 
happen," Lady Blunt said. " He will only disgrace 
you still more if you get him back. I know Gilbert 
is of my opinion ; he is always so sensible." 

"Humph!" said Sir Thomas, adding snappishly, 
"We all know Gilbert hates disaojreeable thiuo;s and 
shirks them when he can. But I am not going to 
make a stir, and wire dozens of messages to Scotland 
Yard. Better keep the matter quiet. Accidents 
^ happen. It was Dick's gun no doubt that 
<^used the mischief ; but there have been hundreds 
^f accidents like it. I shall ride over to Cawley's 
and give that young spark a bit of my mind." 

"Yes," said Lady Blunt, "that is quite what I 
should advise. I am really sorry for the people at 
Good-rest And there is Kathleen, Thomas. Some- 
thing must be done about Kathleen; die \Jua ^o 
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very impertinent to me last night. She must be 
sent to school. Gilbert quite agrees with me." 

" Well, well ! Tve enough on my mind to-day 
without bothering about Kathleen. Get out, you 
brute ! " this was addressed to Donner, who had 
dared to put his two paws on Sir Thomas's knee in 
token of affection — an affection ill-bestowed and 
fiercely resented. 



CHAPTER XV. 



IN THE OLD KILN. 



" Didn't they give you ' iiothink ' for your trouble, 
Posy ? I do call that shabby." 

*'WelI, you see," was Posy's reply, **they were 
in a precious fluster. I never saw such a way as 
these young ladies ran like hares along the road." 

"Well, if I was you, I'd go and ask for some- 
what. That s what I would do." 

'*ril see about it," Posy said, nodding. " I say, 
Jakes, I am awful hungry. I don't believe I shall 
Wd out.*' 

" Hold out ? What do you mean ? " 

"I shall have to help myself again ; and look 
here ! " 

Posy drew aside her ragged sleeve, and bared 
^cr shoulder through a hole conveniently placed to 
display it. 

"There ! that's what he give me last night when 
^ got home." 

" I heard him," Jakes said. " I heard him whack 

you." 



m 
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" Shall wc cut and run ? I say, Jakes, shall we 

" You may go — I can't. I am that stiff, I cai 
move my leg. / can't cut and run." 

" Well, then," said Posy, " I won't. I ain't goii 
to leave you. You do get a bit of food fro 
mother — ^she is your mother, you see ; she aii 
mine — that makes a difference. We ate a mix( 
lot," said Posy, screwing up her face and chucklii 
with laughter. " There's him, the brute, her secoi 
husband, and there's me, her first husband's chil 
worse luck ; and there's 3'ou and Sue — well, y( 
are her children. I'm no account. While I cou 
steal — and I was pretty sharp at it, Jakes, was 11 
I? — then I was welcome. I shall have to beg 
again, that's about it." 

"No, dont, Posy, my dear, don't. You cut ai 
run, and find your w^ay to St. Cuthbert's 'Ospifc 
and ask for the lady that nursed me, and they 
tell her — I know they will. You'll have to stai 
an hour, it may be, in the big room where fol 
wait; but the porter is good-natured, and h< 
let you in. Come, go now, and ask for Nu: 
Anna." 

" And what'll you do when I'm gone ? I thoug 
— I thought," Posy gasped, ** you said you loved d 
Jakes." 

" So I do — so I do. That's why I want you 
go alone. Posy, hearken to me ! " 
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Posy pulled her arm away from Jakes with 
a sudden gesture, and said, " I'm a hearkening ; 
go on." 

"It's this, dear. I know it's wicked to steal. 
iVe been a bad girl, so I know all about it ; but I 
never knew better till I was took to the 'ospital 
and laid in that bed. I heard one of the doctors 
say, * She is all but burnt to a cinder ; brimstone 
Wrns and parafine burns are worse than any/ 
Then I heard a sweet voice — lor ! Posy, I wish you 
could hear it — say, * Please God, we may save her 
life; we will do our best.* Then the doctor said, 
*Yes, I know that ; but she don't look much worth 
your trouble, poor creature.' Oh, you should have 
heard my lady's voice then. *You don't mean 
tl»at,' she said ; * if we save her life, we may be re- 
garded by seeing her a good girl. I don't believe 

• 

1^ any one not being tvorth trouble ; anyway I 
^ean to take all the trouble I can with her.' Now^ 
^vasn't that wonderful. Posy ? Why, there's many 
^hat will take trouble for nice pretty folks. There 
^as a bit of a girl next bed to mine, with beauti- 
ful blue eyes and a skin like a lily, and a little 
^'iirping voice like a lark up in the sky. No won- 
der the doctors and nurses troubled about her, and 
*^e8 came to see her and brought her heaps of 
^<>wer8 and pretty pictures and thiugs; but I've 
^n 'cm just look at me and pass on, or ^vx^t ^wj, 
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proud and cool-like, 'Well, how do you feel, 
poor girl V Ah ! I used to think, J ain't worth t ^ 
trouble of a smile, and little PoUie in the next b^ 
she is pretty and taking, and she gets 'em 
Well, it was just entirely the contrary with 
lady. I really believe she cared for me more 'caiB- 
no one else did. Oh, dear! ob, dear!" Jalc^ 
burst forth, " if I could only see her again. Do c ^ 
and run, Posy, and find her." 

" You mind," said Posy, " the other day, whei^ 
said I'd go to the great house again, you said, Do7^^ 
they'll nobble you, and you'll get into trouble. N^^ 
you say, go." 

" I didn't mean to the great house exactly j 
meant to the 'ospital. But never mind ; it doi^ 
make much odds. I shan't live long." 

"You will, Jakes; you shall!" Posy exclaimi^' 
vehemently. " I'll go right ofi" to please you, and I ^i 
see if I can pick up anything at the great house i 
they are in a sight of trouble there. The youngT 
gent was shot in the leg, and such a piece of work as 
they made, crying and crying. Lor ! 'twas difierent 
when the old party over the way got his hand ia 
a gin and screeched like mad ; the daughter told 
him to hold his noise. Yes," said Posy medita- 
tively, " we are a different lot to rich folks, feelings 
and all. It's puzzling ; I can't make it out. Can 
you, Jakes ? " 
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Jakes shook her head ; such philosophy was too 
deep for her. 

" Of course," Posy went on, " the good folks, like 

your lady, say God is the Father of us all, and that 

He loves us, and all that. Don't seevi like it. 

1'bere's that beautiful little girl at the great house. 

I saw her fondling of her father, as I was brought 

Wfore them, his face all shining with love as he 

looked at her; and I, why, I'm a little girl too; 

l>igger than she is, pr'aps, but I ain't older. I ain't 

^urobow old I am — daresay ten ; and the little lady, 

^^'ell, she may be as old, I can't say ; but there she 

^» Avith lots of nice things, and folks loving of her 

^^d petting of her, and there's me ! Why, in all 

^^^e world, Jakes, I've no one to love me but you." 

Posy spoke passionately out of the depths of her 
I^^or little undisciplined heart. Ignorant as she was, 
^^^glected, sinning without any knowledge of sin, 
^Qere was in her a feeling after love ; and for love's 
^^ke, that is, for Jakes' sake, she tried to set her 
*^ce against stealing and thieving, because Jakes 
Pegged her to give it up. 

Do not let any one who reads Posy's story think 
that this was easy. Oh, it was very hard ! We 
who sit down to our "daily bread" — and how 
much does that imply in the homes of the rich 
and the wealthy; nay, in the ordinary homes of 
those who have neither poverty not lidife^— \q^ 
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cannot tell what are the pangs of hunger, nor how 
great is the temptation to satisfy them by laying 
hands on what is other people's property. Posy's 
way was hedged about with difficulties, and, if only 
she had known it, some one was not far off who 
would have so gladly stretched out a hand to help 
her to overcome them — if only she had known ! 

It was getting late in the afternoon when she set 
out once more to escape an angry altercation be- 
tween her step-mother and her husband, who had 
come home very much the worse for drink. 

Anyhow she felt hunger out of doors was better 
than hunger in the cottage or hut, for it was 
a tumbledown place, the broken thatched roof 
just supported at the back by the slope of Mike s 
Hollow. 

Posy said very little, for the cold and crisp 
frosty air of the January afternoon was rather plea- 
sant than otherwise. She had some vague hope 
she might meet the baker-boy again with the cart 
covered with the green baize cloth, and perhaps 
another loaf might be flung at her. It would bo 
very welcome, for she had tasted nothing since the 
last loaf, now twenty-four hours before. 

As usual. Posy doubled and took many winding 
paths across the moor before she got near the 
village. There were a good many dips in the open 
country, and one old limekiln, long disused and 
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half bidden with brambles, was in the way. Posy 
had chosen this way. As she passed it she heard 
a rustliog in the leafless bushes, and a voice said, 
" Hi ! stop ; " not in a loud tone, but suppressed, as 
if rather uncertain whether it was safe to speak or 
not. " Come here," and a boy s head appeared as 
the brambles were thrust aside. 

Posy obeyed. She liked an adventure, and she 
thought she recognised the speaker as one of the 
j^oung gentlemen she had heard talking in the 
plantation the evening before. 

*' I say," the boy said, as he let the brambles fall 
back in their place after Posy had crept through, 
"will you do a message for me? You are the 
girl we saw last evening. Will you ? " 

Posy was doubtful. 

" I ran about for 'em last night," she said, " and 
they never so much as said thank you." 

"Til say thank you, and I'll give you half-a- 
crown." 

" You don't mean it ? " 

" I do. You may depend upon it." 

'* Will you give it to me afore I go ? " 

" No, I don't know about that." 

" Then I shan't budge," said Posy ; " not for youy 
anyhow." 

" Well, here's the money, and you promise ? " 

"Yes, I promise." 
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"Go to Good-rest, the house where the youir-^' 
gentleman was carried last evening, and find oi 
how he is. Come back here and tell me. An( 
stop ! " as Posy was making a raid through th( 
bushes. " Stop ! what are you going to do witb^-3 
that money 1 " 

" Buy food, if you must know ; a rare lot TIlJ- 
get, too, I warrant." 

"As you are about it, you may get me a loaf^ 
also. How long will you be gone ? " 

" Can't say ; maybe an hour, maybe two." 

"Well, ril wait here; and mind, not a word 
about me to any one. No word about why you 
want to know how the young gentleman is. Do 
you hear ? " 

" I ain't deaf," said Posy promptly. " Any more 
to say ? *' 

"No;" and then Dick Blunt crept cautiously 
down into the hollow made at the side of the old 
kiln, and settled himself to w^ait for tidings. 

He had passed a miserable day, but he had made 
up his mind, whatever happened, he would not go 
home again. All his old boyish aflfection for Max 
Carrington had come back. How he hated himself 
for the way he had allowed Cawley to scoff at him ; 
call him a " molly," tied to his sister s apron-strings, 
and content to play with them like a baby. 

Only in the last summer holidays, how many 
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P^^asant excursions he and Max had together butter- 

^y catching, and, better still, moth-hunting with a 

^^^tem, and the green net and the tin case. Caw- 

^J^ had not then gained an evil influence over him, 

^^<3 Le had, though careless and idle enough at 

^gby> ^p *^ *^^* t™^ ^^^ s^^ ^°*^ ^^y ^®^y 

ious scrape. But the last term at school had 



^^n all downhill, and so it was easy at home to go 

^*own still farther, gettiug deeper and deeper into 

^^^ ways of disobedience and reckless disregard 

^^ duty. Several times Cawley had, during their 

^^'J)edition3 together, refreshed himself at a public- 

'^'^vise, and Dick had not liked to refuse when 

^Q>ered "a drink." Then their expeditions to Lon- 

^^^Xi, the hiring of a gun at a shop where Cawley 

^-^ dealings, the money borrowed by him to buy 

^^ powder and shot. Then the visit to a low 

^"^Osic-hall, the late return by the last train, his 

^^ber's anger, and Gilbert's scoffs at his keeping 

"^ company. 

All this had been the story of the Christmas 

*^^^lidays, and what had been the end ? Max, in his 

*^^Bve endeavour to warn him from doing what was 

^^ot only wrong but dangerous to his life, had in 

^ Viese very efforts perhaps lost his own. The thought 

'^as more than he could bear; for Dick had, as 

Kathleen said, a tender and affectionate heart. 

He was simply a boy of weak characUx^ ^mVj 
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led, and afraid to say no when tempted to i 
wrong. 

Dick was just in that mood, as he sat cowering i 
the gathering twilight, when, if he had had a mothers 
he would have gone to her and wept out his sorrow^^ 
and his penitence. But he was too much afraid o^ 
his father to face him — afraid of Robert, and dread^ 
ing to hear Kathleen's reproaches. He was deter- 
mined to run off to sea. He knew boys had done 
it before, and he would do it now. But first he 
must know how Max was, whether he was alive or 
dead — Max, his old playmate and friend. Oh, 
how could he have been so foolish as to prefer 
Cawley before him — Cawley, a vulgar bully, who 
had him in his power, and, coward that he was, 
had made off from the plantation the night before, 
and had been seen no more. Well, was he not a 
coward too? Would it not have been better to 
face them all, and tell his tale of repentance ? He 
might have been pitied for what \vas a pure acci- 
dent, or, if it was any one*s fault, it was Cawley's, 
who had pulled him back as his foot was on the 
railing, and by doing this had caused the dis- 
charge of the gun. 

It was too late now, and he dare not face them all. 
Not Griselda — it would be dreadful to see her grief ; 
and Mr. Carrington — no, he dare not see him. 

As he sat in the limekiln, poor boy, he thought. 
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" After all, no one will care whether I go or stay. 
^lamma will be glad to get rid of me, so will 
Gilbert They won't break their hearts, and I 
^ways wanted to go to sea. I have said so often, 
t^ut I wish I knew how to get to London, to the 
docks. It won't do to go by train, for the station- 
faster would spot me. I can walk ; if that girl 
keeps her word, I shall have something to eat, and I 
^^all, at any rate, know whether Max is alive or not. 
Of course he is alive ; it's nonsense to think a gun- 
shot wound would kill him. Don't soldiers get one 
^^ery time they go to the front ? Still, I wish — yes, 
^ do wish I could hear him say he forgives me for 
^y share in this business. What an age that little 
^^ramouche is ! Perhaps she is only a little liar 
after all, and had no intention of coming back. 
^^ is pretty cold here," and Dick thought rather 
^^^ fully of his comfortable bed at The Gables — nay, 
^^ the dormitory at school. " I shall be in a ham- 
^^ck to-morrow at this time ; that will be jolly — at 
^^^t, as jolly as anything can be now. I wonder 
^'^^t they are all doing at Good-rest. They are 
iiot having one of their schoolroom-teas ; they will 
"G too much bothered about Max. When was I 
there last? Oh, just before Christmas! it seems 
like a year ago, and Max was talking about his 
wport from Harrow, and saying it was not as good 
u it might be ; and I had had that lectxrc^ iiom 
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my father about the head-master's letter. Well, ^ 
shall not trouble them again, perhaps never again - 
Then Dick curled himself up, and ag«iin thougl^^ 
regretfully of his snug bedroom at home, arm ^ 
listened so intently for Posy's returning footsteps ^ 
that he got drowsy with the effort, and had *:^^ 
pinch himself to keep awake. 

Dick had plenty of endurance in his composition^ 
he had pluck enough to bear cold and inconven 
ence well. If only he had been as strong, morall 
strong, to resist temptation, and brave scoffs an 
derision, as he was brave to bear bodily pain an 
discomfiture, he would have done well, instead 
ill, at school and at home. 

There are many such boys in many homes, an 
I want to awaken any sisters who may read m} — ^ 
story to the responsibility laid on them to influenced 
their brothers for good. Mothers may do, and-^ 
have done, much for their boys, but there is nothing ^ 
more delightful than a real friendship between 
a brother and sister — the sister encouraging her 
brother to Hke home pleasures, and making home 
so attractive that he does not want to seek beyond 
it, for friends and interests. 

I think it was here that Kathleen had failed. 
She loved Dick, and was only too ready to shield 
him from lier father's displeasure, as on the night 
when Lord Hurst's keeper had come to warn Sir 
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^omas about his boy carryiDg fire-arms. But I 
^o not thiuk Kathleen, like many sisters, took 
^iiough trouble to make her brothers happy. She 
^^tlier encouraged them to complain of their home- 
^ife^ without setting herself to make it brighter. 
She often inveighed against Lady Blunt's selfish- 
ness and folly with the dogs, against Gilberts lazi- 
Eioss and absurd fancies about his health, about 
Robert's absorption in his studies ; but she did 
tiot attempt to make things better. Then she was 
a-lxrays comparing the home-life at Good-rest with 
tlie home-life at The Gables, and praising Max, 
iiijndiciously drawing comparisons between him 
and her own brothers, to their disadvantage. And 
t^is was the sure way to turn the scale in the oppo- 
site direction. 

It is always so ; and if we are wise, we shall tiike 
^re not to press upon any one we love, and wish 
^0 see improve, the good qualities of some one else, 
^ys especially resent this ; and Dick had resented 
A and in the end allowed himself to drift apart 
from Max, and associate, with what disastrous con- 
fluences we know, with young Cawley. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

posy's request. 

Posy ran off on Tier errand at full speed. She cJ^^ 
not feel so huDgry when she was running fa^** 
She turned first into the village, and present^ 
herself at the baker's and confectioner's shop, 

"Buns and rolls," she said in a half-defiaf^ 
voice to Mrs. Flower, the baker's wife. 

" Buns and rolls ! " Mrs. Flower said suspiciously^ 
" Hands off! " for Posy, unable to resist the attrac^^^ 
tions of a large currant-bun on a tray, had seizec;^ 
it, and her white teeth had closed on it before Mrs^^-^ 
Flower could say another word. 

Posy dispatched the bun, and then said — 

" I'll have six penn'orth of buns and a brown loai 
and a white one ; and, my 1 Pd like a plum-cake." 

" I daresay you would. Where's your money ? " 

Posy had all the time held the half-crown in her 
little dirty brown hand, and now put it on the 
counter with a look of triumph. Mrs. Flower eyed 
it with suspicion, but she said — 

" Yes, you can have the goods for that. Shall I 
put them into one bag, or two ? " 




iro 
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" Two, or three, if you like. I have got pockets 
to hold *em." 

The wide pockets in the ragged jacket were now 
opened with pride, not fear, and the bags stowed 
into them. Then Mrs. Flower handed Posy her 
change, two sixpences and a threepenny-bit What 
riches they looked in Posy^s eyes ! » 

" Do 'em up in a bit of paper, ma'am, will you ? 
Then I can put 'em safe in with the cakes." 

"I say," said Mrs. Flower doubtfully, **I hope 
you came by that money honestly. I know you 
by sight ! " 

But Posy was gone, and did not stop to be 
reminded that once she had snatched a loaf from 
the tray that was being carried out to the cart, and 
had escaped before she could be caught. 

" Poor little ragamuffin 1 " Mrs. Flower ex- 
claimed, as Posy scudded oflF, and was soon lost 
in the gathering twilight. 

" Who is she ? " Mr. Paterson asked, for he was 
passing, and Mrs. Flower was at the door, peering 
down the street to try and discover which way 
Posy went. 

"She is one of the lot out by the brickfields 
and hop-gardens. A lot of those folk, sir, hang 
about all winter, picking up odd jobs, and often, 
I am afraid, picking and stealing too." 

•'Ah!" the Vicar said, ''I must try and find 
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out more about them. I did go to Mike's Hollo 
where there is a nest of huts, but I could see i 
one stirring or make any one hear." 

" Pray, sir," Mrs. Flower said, as Mr. Paters( 
was moving on, " may I ask how the young gei 
tleman is at Good-rest ? " 

'*He has borne the operation as Avell as coul 
be expected. That is all the doctors can say r 
present." 

" Dear me ! A feather would have knocked 
down when I heard of the accident. Such a fin 
handsome boy as Master Carrington is, so pleasai 
and free-spoken. One feels proud to serve th^ 
family at Good-rest. Real gentry always have tha - 
sort of way with them ; they aie not full of airs -^ 
and treating dogs like Christians, and " 



This Parthian shot at the lady at The Gable 
was not misunderstood by the Vicar ; but he mado^ 
no response, said good-evening, and walked on. 

Meanwhile Posy had, according to her invariable ' 
custom, ran in several opposite directions before 
she finally came to a stop by the gate of Good-rest. 
Poor child 1 she was so w^ell used to dodging and 
doubling, so accustomed to hiding and concealment, 
that she got into the thick hedge of laurels and 
arbutus shrubs which skirted the drive, and so, 
after many scratches and knocks on her head from 

tho knotted bpughs of the wbutus and Portugal 
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Jaurels, she came up to the side of the house. Slie 
climbed up on a bit of rough stone which had 
^Jice formed part of a wall, aud from here, as she 
"^'as within a hundred yards of the two large bay 
'^'iudows of the hall, she could see what was passing 
within. 

A large fire was blazing on the open hearth, and 

^lie old oak panels were shining in the blaze. The 

laurel boughs and holly, which had decorated the 

l^all for Christmas, were still wreathed above the 

^Id stone mantelpiece, and several swords and 

guns and bayonets caught the light, and shone like 

burnished gold. For Mr. Carrington's father had 

^^^n a general officer, who had fallen in action in 

^ho Crimean War, and all these warlike adorn- 

'^Guts on the walls of Good-rest were so many 

^'"ophies of his valour. 

I^osy meditated for some time before she could 
^^oide as to what should be her next step. And as 
^^ ^ was making up her mind to go boldly to the 
^^or and ask how the young gent did, Brenda's 
^*tt:le figure crossed the hall, and the child sat down 
^^ a low oak stool at the side of the fire. 

losy could scarcely restrain an exclamation of 

^^^light and admiration. Tbe golden cloud of 

^^"enda's hair caught the light, and the ruby colour 

^^ lier frock glowed in the blaze, and her pretty 

^pTon looked white as snow. 
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Posy saw the child raise her apron to her face 
and wipe away tears. She was crying quietly» 
Posy felt sure. 

Presently Brenda slipped from the stool on b^^ 
knees, and Posy saw her fold her hands, and tU^^^ 
hide her face in them. 

A great irrepressible longing came over Posy *^ 
get near * the little lady, whose beauty had ^^ 
fascinated her on the memorable morning, wh^*^ 




she had been brought before Mr. Carrington 
attempting to steal Ruffle's puppy. 

Posy let herself down warily from her positio: 
and crossed the semicircular bit of drive at tl^-^ 
door. It was a low oak door, studded with naili^^ 
and opened by a ring for a handle. Posy put he 
hand on this iron ring trembling with excitement:^^^ 
It turned noiselessly, and then pushing the dooi 
gently, she let herself into the hall. Brenda raise( 
her face from her hands and looked up. Then she 
started to her feet and said — 

" What do you want, little girl ? Go away ; you 
must not come here to steal." 

Poor Posy! She was grievously hurt by this 
greeting. 

" I ain't come to steal," she said. " I'm come to 
know how the young gent is that was shot. No 
one ever took any notice of me last night, and I 
ran as hard as ever I could." 
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** Oh," Bronda said, *' I remember you now ; yes, 
I remember. You look very " 

Brenda was going to say " dirty and untidy," 
but politeness changed the words into "tired and 
cold." 

" Come nearer the fire. I am all alone here. 
They are gone to lie down, because every one was 
^p aU night. I wasn't, so I am not tired." 

**How is he, the young genti" Posy urged 
^<^r question, for any moment the red baize door 
^ight be pushed open and a servant might appear, 
^^^ dreaded coachman George, or the groom, or 
^lie lady with the cap and apron, who told Brenda 
^^t to go near her. For I need not say in Posy's 
^yes Crickmer was a very grand lady indeed. 

** Do 'ee tell me," Posy repeated. 

**He has had his leg cut oflf by the doctor,*' 
^^onda said, fighting against a sob. ** I came down 
'^^t'e to pray to God for Max, my brother, and for 
^^^T father. I did not want any one to know, so I 
^'^^e here alone, but I shall have to go upstairs, or 
^^icky will wake and miss me. She was sitting 
^^ the rocking-chair asleep when I crept away." 

•'Wm he get better 1 Will he live and get 
^tter ? " Posy asked. 

••I think he will — I hope he will He is so 
»>^ve, BO good ; but — ^but ^" 

Brenda's voice failed again. 
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" It is hard for dear father to think his boy wi-*^ 
always be lame — always." 

" It must be kind of hard," said Posy ; and th^ ^ 
she added with a great burst of sympathy, **I 
awful sorry, though I think they was all very iL 
kind to me." 

"When?" Brenda asked. "No one meant 
be unkind." 

" They never so much as said thank ye last nig 
and I runned with all my might, I did." 

" I don't think any one meant to be unkind. I 
tell my father about you ; and if you come aga 
when Max is better — when dear Max is better, y 
know — dear father will thank you. I have nothiu 
to give you now, or I would give it to you." 

" I don't want nothing," Posy said, " except w 
rd like, and you could give me if you choose." 

"Tell me what it is." 

"Kiss me just once; and when you say you 
prayers, like as I saw you just now, say 'em for m 
too." 

Brenda looked very earnestly at Posy with her 
large eyes, and then she paused. 

Poor Posy 8 face was not a tempting one, and 
yet there was a pleading look in it which touched 
Brenda's child-heart. Very gravely she put up her 
face, and kissed the cheek which was nearest her, 
aud said — 
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**I will pray for you that you may have food 
^nd clothes, and you must pray too — to be good, 
3'ou know." 

** I canX' said Posy. " Wish I could." 
**Yes, you can, if you try. Just ask God for 
Something, as you asked me just now to kiss you." 
** Will that do ? " Posy exclaimed. 
** Yes ; He hears children just as well as grown- 
^^P people. But stop/* as Posy was turning away ; 
tell me your name. You haven't told me your 
^ume." 

**Posy," was the answer. 
• * Posy ! That's rather pretty. What else ? " 
I^osy shook her head. 
•* I've got no other name that I know of." 
**You must have another name, like me, you 
-^^^ow. I am Brenda Carrington." 

** You ain't like me, and I ain't like you," was 
^'^ve reply. '*I'm Posy, and that's all." Then 
^'^ore was a sound of coming feet, and like au 
^^i*cw from a bow Posy was gone. 

iMr. Carrington was passing through the hall to 
*^^^ study and caught sight of Brenda. 

**My darling! what are you doing here all alone?" 

"^ said, catching her little light figure in his arms. 

**I am come here to think and cry a little, and 

P^y for Max. Father, dear, let me come and ait 

^•ith you a little bit. May I?" 
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''I shall be glad to have you, darling. I a^^^ 
came down to be alone, and to——" Mr. Carrii'S' 
ton's voice faltered. 

" Is dear Max worse, father ? " 

"No; he is asleep, and I hope he may do we:^l -^ 
but life is changed now for him, dear boy, vl^^ 
for me." 

" I wonder if mother knows," Brenda said. 

" Ah ! my darling, that is what I have wonder^^ 
too. If she knows, she sees what we cannot s^^ 
We can only see the pain and the loss ; she can s- 
the gain. We can only see the cross ; she sees t] 
crown." 

" The crown ! Griselda and I have often talke 
about crowns, father. What crown do you meai 
now ? " 

"I mean that our dear boy may win a crowr::^ 
brighter and better than that of any king on earth.^^ 
It may look like a crown of thorns to us ; but ta:^ 
dear mother, if she knows, it may look like a crowiu^ 
of flowers." 

"Or laurels," Brenda said quickly; "flowers 
fade, you know. The crown of white roses Hen- 
rietta made me on my last birthday soon faded ; 
but evergreens last." 

" That is true, my sweet one, that is true. Yes," 
he said more to himself than to the child, " we see 
through a glass darkly, and she, his mother, knows 
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^ alie is known. Ah! it is the very first time 
Since I lost her that I can thank God she is not 
here." 

** Father," Brenda said after a pause, "you re- 
member that poor little ragged girl whom George 
^^ought into the hall and said she had been trying 
*o steal Ruffle s puppy ? " 

** Yes, I remember," Mr. Carrington said. 

*' She has been here. She ran away just as you 
^^me into the hall." 

**Been here! What for? How did she get 

**She opened the door and came in of herself. 
^^iien she saw me, she told me she did want so 
*^a.cily to hear how dear Max was. You know, 
^^or father, she ran to tell us about it last night, 
^^d no one even thanked her. I thought it so un- 
^^J:id not to have even thanked her. But I gave 
*^^^ what she asked for." 

•' What was that, Brenda ? " 

•* Only a kiss," the child said, " only a kiss. I 
^"•'^ not much like to kiss her, but I did, and she 
^^c^ked so pleased. Her name is Posy ; and she 
^^l$ed me something else — to do something else." 

•*Well, what was it?" Mr. Carrington asked 



•* To pray for her," the child said earnestly. " I 
^^d not mind her asking that, and I mean to do \t« 
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She is so ragged, and had such a big old jacket on, 
.with great pockets, like a man's coat — so funny ! " 
Brenda said, breaking into a little laugh. " There 
was no harm in my kissing her, father ; only I am 
afraid Cricky will be angry, because she told me 
not to touch the little dirty * ragged muffin.' " 

" Perhaps Crickmcr was riglit,*' Mr. Carrington 
said ; " but we must look after Posy, and try to 
turn her into a nice clean little girl." 

" Oh, do, fiither, do ! and then I should not mind 
giving her another kiss.*' 

Here the study-door opened, and Sir Thomas 
Blunt was announced. Mr. Carrington would rather 
have been alone, but the visit was kindly meant, 
and he received Sir Thomas cordially. 

**My dear sir, I hope all is going well. I can 
think of nothing else. I have been to town to-day, 
but could attend to no business." 

'* I trust we may hope for my boy's recovery," 
Mr. Carrington said. " Have you heard anything. 
Sir Thomas, of your poor boy ? " 

** My poor boy ! No, indeed. I know nothing 
about him. I saw a friend to-day whose advice to 
me was, let the boy go — let him go. He w^ants a 
sharp lesson, and he'll get it if he is oflF to sea. 
It is very kind of you, I am sure, to speak kindly 
of my young scapegrace — very kind." 

" I pity him sincerely," Mr. Carrington said. " I 
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think that fellow Cawley should be seen and well 
reprimanded." 

"Yes; exactly. I have written to his father a 
pretty sharp letter, you may be sure." 

Then patting Brenda on the head, Sir Thomas 
departed. 



CHAPTER XVIL 



A LONG DULL DAY. 




Posy had no difficulty ia finding her way bacl^ 
the old limekiln. She knew the country-side 
miles round, and could push on through all 
stacles, climb walls, get over hedges, and the 
It was getting dark when the kiln was reach^ 
and she gave a low whistle. Dick heard, a 
answered by "Hallo." 

"I've come back," Posy said, "and brought 
lot of grub." 

Dick was very hungry, and he and Posy demcr 
lished the bag of buns between them. 

"Tve got a lot of money left," Posy said^ 
"pr'aps you'd like to have it." 

" No ; it's yours for your pains. I've got a few 
shillings. I had a Christmas present of a pound, 
and there's some left." 

" A pound, a real gold sovereign ; oh, my ! " 

"Well, who did you see at Good-rest?" Dick 
asked. " What did you hear ? " 

"I saw the little girl with the red frock and 
yellow hair. Ain't she pretty ? " 
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•What did she say? Yes, she is a nice little 
ng, but what did she say ? " 
' • He's had his leg cut oflF, the young gent has." 
Oick was silent ; he felt at that moment as if a 
xfe had been thrust into him. 

* * Well," he said presently, in a low hoarse voice. 

* * He isn't going to die, not that they know of. 
^e little girl was praying for him, and she is 
^ i ng to pray for me too." 

** Did you see any one besides Brenda? " 

**No, not I. I was awful afraid the coachee 
*^ight catch me, or the lady with the cap and 
^vir^ls ; but as soon as I heard some one coming, I 
^^t it and ran oflF." 

**You are sure Brenda said that her brother 
^oiild live." 

** Yes, I'm almost sure. She said he was a brave, 
Sood boy, and " 

•' I know it ! I know it ! " Dick said, stru52f<T:linor 
^ his feet. 

**K I was you," Posy said, "I'd go right oflf 
"^^me and tell 'em you was as sorry as you could 
^^ about the gun going off." 

*' No," Dick said, " I shan't go home. I want 
^^ Walk to London and get to the docks, and go on 
^ard ship." 

"It*8 a goodish long tramp," Posy said, "but 
Jdces and me mean to walk as soon aa her stiff k^ 
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gets better. It's just as if it was screwed up, ar>*^ 
in a trap like a rabbit's, you know, where they a.:^' 
caught." 

" I must be off," Dick said. " I say, if ever yc^ "> 
are asked if you have seen me, say " 

** I'll say I haven't, of course," Posy exclaimecfl 
"if you don't want 'em to kuow. TJl take carr^ 
they don't," she added, with a significant nod. 

** Very well ; you needn't tell a lie, you know^ 
Dick said. Somehow his conscience was wide-awald < 
since his long meditation in solitude in the oL<^ 
limekiln, " You needn't tell a lie." 

'a've told heaps;' Posy said. "Where's i"^^ 
harm if you arc helping anybody out of ^ 
scrape ? " 

"That little girl you thiuk so pretty would n^^ 
like you to tell a lie. You can hold your tongu*^ 
but I daresay no one will think of asking you abo^^ 
me. They'll soon forget me. There's no one ^^ 
care except my sister. If you get the chance, yo^ 
may tell her you saw me, and that I am going W 
sea." 

" Where should I find your sister, eh ? " 

" Oh, I forgot ; you don't even know my name. 
Well, my sister lives at the big house on the hill 
above the church. Her name is Miss Blunt. She 

is tall, and has datkish hair, and-^ But ^6yer 

mind ; you needn't trouble about that," 
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•'Take some more grub, won't you?" Posy said. 
" I 'd like a bit of the cake for Jakes, but you can 
h^ ve half." 

IPosy was getting quite confidential, almost patro- 
^> siDg in her manner. 

** Do 'ee take a bit ; I'll break it for you." 
•*Wait; Tve a knife," Dick said, for he knew 
Posy's little fingers were very dirty. 

1'he pocket-knife came out, and a wedge of plum- 
^^lie was put into Dick's pocket. Tiien the rest 
^^^xs stuflFed into Posy's, and the brambles pulled 
^^^^ide once more. 

" Look ! " Posy said, " do you see that light 
^'^^^ inkling across there? " 
"Yes, I see." 

"Make straight for it — it's at the brickfield — the 

^^^^5ister's house. When you get there, the highroad 

^^ like a lane. Cut towards Rendlesham, and when 

^C)u get to Rendlesham take the train to London." 

Dick did not feel at all sure that he should get 

^^^to tlie train, for he might be traced if he did. 

-^nd again the sad cry arose in the boy's heart, 

* They don't care enough about me to try and 

^top me." 

**Well, good-bye, Posy; you have done me a 
good turn, and I shan't forget it. If ever 1 come 
back, I'll find you out." 
" All right ! " said the child. '' I hope y ou'VWv^n^ 
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good luck ; and don't fret about the young gent ; 
he'll get quite spry again. There's several of the 

hop-pickers as has wooden legs, and *' 

But the very idea of Max limping about with a 
wooden leg was more than Dick could bear, and 
without another word he ran off in one direction, 
while Posy, feeling very important and loaded with 
riches, went in the other. 

That long sad day had perhaps appeared even 
longer and sadder to Kathleen Blunt than to any one 
else. Her heart was yearning for sympathy about 
Dick, and every one seemed to blame him, and to 
be relieved rather than otherwise that he was gone. 

Lady Blunt dressed for dinner as usual, and the 
same conversation went on about the dogs in the 
drawing-room. A silver collar had been ordered 
for Bianco, which did not fit, and Gilbert promised 
to take it to London the next day and exchange it. 
There were invitation-cards to discuss, and the date 
for a dinner-party at The Gables was getting near. 
One of the guests had written to say she would be 
too ill to come, and Lady Blunt said Kathleen must 
take her place, if no one else could be found. She 
would ask Miss Dorien first — yes. Miss Dorien 
would do very well. 

Poor Kathleen 8 sore heart seemed to grow sorer 
and heavier every moment. 
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At last her father came iu, rubbiug his hands, 
and saying — 

**Well, I am thankful to say that poor boy is 
doing well. I consider it is a great mercy. It is 
bad enough as it is — that fine fellow lamed for life. 
There is a paragraph in the papers about the acci- 
dent in the plantation, but no names — no names, 
I took care about that. Here it is in the Globe. 
t)f course, Carrington is so well known, the thing 
^as sure to get wind ; so I wrote the paragraph 
niyself — that is the fact." 

** Father," Kathleen said, "has nothing been 
^omi of poor Dick ? " 

"No, my dear. I have taken the best advice 
^t>out it, and I am told I should be wroDg to stoj) 
^itn. Poor boy ! he has been a vast deal of trouble 
*^ itie, and now here is the end ; ho has gone very 
^^^r to kill a companion by his disobedience." 

'* Father, it was an accident, purely an accident. 
^^ any one was to blame, it was that dreadful boy, 
Cawley." 

*' My dear," said Sir Thomas, drawing his little 

S^ire up to its full height and folding his hands 

^tind him, as he stood with his back to the fire, — 

•^ly dear Kathleen, disobedience to my commands 

^^ been the cause of this trouble. Your brother 

^^ warned the night the keeper came from Lord 

burst's and he neglected the warning, li ^'^Xicrj 
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comes back and is really penitent, I shall forgi 
him." 

" Oh, he is sure to come back," Lady Blunt saU 
" it really is no use making oneself uneasy aboi 
him. He is sure to come back ; boys often ru 
away from home, and soon get tired of it." 

" Yes," Gilbert said. " I was talking to-day I 
a fellow whose brother made oflf last summer, hi 
cause there was a row about him, and he very soo 
got tired of it, and was back again like a ba 
penny. Dick will be here soon enough." 

"Robert does not think so," Kathleen sai« 
" and — and / don't think so. You are so unfee 
ing, so hard-hearted, Gilbert." 

**Come, come, my dear, do not let us have 
repetition of last night's scene," Sir Thomas sai 
** Learn to control yourself, Kathleen — learn 
control yourself. We may be thankful things ^ 
no worse. Now, my dear, Benson has announc 
dinner." 

Then Sir Thomas walked away down the spaci^ 
drawing-room with his wife on his arm, her Ic^ 
train sweeping the carpet. Gilbert followed, s^ 
ing— 

" Come along, Kath. Don t look so miserable ; 
is enough to put a fellow into * the blues ' for* 
month to look at you." 

"I — I don't want any dinner," Kathleen said* 
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** Oh, nonsense ! It will put out my father if you 

don't come. Here, take my arm in proper fashion." 

** Gilbert," Kathleen said, feeling that her brother 

ttieant to be kind, — "Gilbert, do you really think 

I^ ick will come back ? " 

"Of course I do," said Gilbert; "he'll turn up 
fi^-^t enough ; and upon my word, Kath, if he had 
gc^Jie back to Rugby, he might have been expelled. 
So we are saved that bother." 

Tes, anything to save bother, that was always 
^ ilbert's maxim. And then Kathleen seated her- 
^^ 1 f in her old blue cashmere at the table, bright 
^^"ith flowers and shining with burnished silver, and 
"^cj dreary dinner dragged through what seemed 
•'^O. interminable length, and nothing more was said 
^^ the sorrow that had befallen the Carriugtons, 
^^ poor Dick's share in it. 

I think we have all felt in our turn the weight of 
^^rrows that cannot be spoken of, and which are 
^^ot shared by others. Kathleen's was not a dis- 
position to look on the bright side of any picture, 
^Ud she thought how even Griselda had failed to 
^tiderstand, how miserable she felt. 

While telegrams and inquiries poured in at 
'^ood-rest the next day, no signs of sympathy 
^me to The Gables. How was it possible, when, 
^^en if the report of Dick's share in Max's acci- 
dent got abroad, no one liked to m^xi\i\o\i *\\. \i^ 
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his family ? Still less did any one like to inquire 
what had become of Dick. Naturally his disap' 
pearance reached the ears of the three Miss Gree^^^ 
and Mrs. Sharpe. Birds of the air carry the^® 
matters, and nothing is really hidden from curio i^^ 
eyes. Dick had always been a troublesome bo;5^' 
every one knew that ; and yet he was popular, tc^ ^ 
popular with those who were, as it is the fashio 
to say, " in a lower rank in life." 

It does not seem to me that the " lower rank 
or "class" matters if the moral standard is high 
Unhappily, with Alfred Cawlqy and some of hij 
friends that standard was very low, and by flattery'^ 
and by a seeming good-nature, Dick Blunt had -^ 
been caught in the net, and had not courage to free 
himself 

Kathleen had not as yet dared to go to Good- 
rest. She dreaded the meeting with Max's sisters, 
and she kept at home, unable to settle to anything, 
and finding Eobert just as much absorbed in his 
books as if nothing had happened. Robert wa^s 
far from unfeeling ; he was continually haunted 
by the thought of Max lying at Good-rest, never 
again to be the same light-hearted joyous boy, 
sparkling with fun and merriment. But Robert, 
perhaps wisely, made an eflFort to read his stated 
number of hours, and said to Kathleen when she 
came to his room — 
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*' What good should I do if I mooned about the 
house ? Can't you find something to do, Kath ? " 
"I can't settle to anything. If I knew where 

poor Dick was " 

" Well, you won't know that for months, maybe 
for years.'* 

" Robert ! how can you say so ? " 
"He has often threatened he would go to sea. 
I know that if things had gone badly at Rugby this 
^^xt term, he would have run away. I've heard 
"iiu say so. It has only come sooner, that's all." 

Kathleen, who had run wandering about the 
^ouse aimlessly and sadly all day, now went down- 
^*uirs, and taking up a book in the drawing-room, 
^ed to read ; but the letters and words conveyed 
^^ xxieaning to her, and she stared hopelessly at the 
P^ge without understanding a word. 

Xho drawing-room was empty, except for the 
^^l^ite puppy asleep in his luxurious bed. The 
^ther dogs were driving with their mistress, who 
*^^<i gone to an afternoon party a few miles away. 
Gilbert played the violin fairly well, and he had 
^companied Lady Blunt with the case on the back 
^^t of the carriage. 

Sir Thomas had seen no reason why Lady Blunt 
8ho\al(l give up so desirable a party, and as the 
touae was some miles off, it was not likely that 
the news had reached the people who vfowVL \^ 
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there, except, indeed, what the newspapers had tol*- 
— the paragraph written by Sir Thomas hims^l*' 
where only one name appeared, that of Walt 
Cairington, Esq., Q.C., whose son had met with 
serious accident owing to the discharge of a gu 
which was let off by climbing a fence when it w 
loaded. 

When Kathleen had seen the carriage drive o^^ 
her heart swelled with indiornation. " Goini]: of^ 
to amuse themselves when no one knows wherc^ 
Dick is, and Max still lying in a precarious state ! 
Ah 1 how heartless — how horrid ! " 

It was after watching the departure from her 
own window that Kathleen had come down to the 
drawing-room and taken up the book, as I have de- 
scribed. She was so lost in thought that she had not 
heard a ring at the entrance door, and Benson had 
opened the drawing-room door before Kathleen had 
taken in that a visitor was coming. 

" Lady Blunt is not at home, Benson," she ex- 
claimed quickly. " Benson " 

But it was too late ; a voice was heard, " I am 
come to see you, if you don't mind." 

Kathleen's swift colour rose, and she said coldly — 

"Thank you, Miss Dorien, for coming, but — 
but " 

" I came because I feel so much for you in this 
sad trouble. Griselda asked me to bring you a 
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message, — her dear love, and she hopes to see 
you soon." 

** I didn't know she cared. She has got you, 
and " 

** I think she does care very much," Miss Dorien 
^iiid, " and I am sure every one cares, and would so 
gladly comfort you if they could do so." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



WATCHING AND WAITING. 



Kathleen's heart was touched. No one hi 
liitherto seemed to understand what was her p.i 
ticular share of this trouble, and Miss Dorieu 
sympathy was like the openiug of a spring * 
softer and better feelini^s. 

"Thank you for coming," she said, as Bertha sc 
down near the fire iu the chair Kathleen pushc 
towards her. " Tell me, please, about them all f 
Good-rest. You will know much more than anj 
body else." 

" Yes ; for my sister is nursing Max, and I ha' 
seen her twice to-day." 

" What does she say ? " 

"She thinks it is an anxious case, becaus 
although the amputation seemed successful, son 
stray shot had entered the limb above the kue 
joint, and another operation may be necessary." 

" Oh, I hope not," Kathleen exclaimed. 

" We shall hear what Sir Frederick says whc 
he returns to-night. He has left his assistant i 
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Good-rest, and everything that can be done is being 
done for the poor boy. My sister says his courage 
*nd patience are likely to be in his favour. She 
^ also struck with the strong affection which runs 
through the whole family ; they have a common 
sorrow, which all share, and only one aim — to cheer 
tlieir father and comfort him." 

**Ah!" Kathleen said, "what a difference it 
^^es when every one cares for every one else, 
*^d. every one has the same interests ! " 

** Very often trouble like this at Good-rest calls 
^^I'tli the fulness of love, which has scarcely been 
^^spccted before." 

** Yes, I know," Kathleen rejoined; "but then 
^^ Carringtons have always been so happy to- 
S^tber." 

** I thought so," Bertha Dorien said. "I have 

^^t known them long, but all I have seen has 

^^cle mo look upon them as rather an ideal family." 

* * I have known thom for years,^^ Kathleen said ; 

^t^d I have found it hard not to envy them. You 

^^»*' Kathleen went on, ^'we are not like the Car- 

.^^^atons. This dreadful, dreadful trouble " 

^^thleen's voice faltered. " This dreadful trouble 

^^s not bring us together. It is so hard for me 

^ feel I am the only one who is sorry to lose Dick. 

. *^» Miss Dorien I I believe the others are glad he 

gone. Even Robert says it is the b^^t t\\vas. 
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that could happen. Papa made no effort to st- ^^ 
him ; he asked the station-master at Little Brou^^ 
ton if he had passed, and I believe he did the sai 
at the London stations ; but I really believe he d 
not want to find him. Tliis is what makes me 
miserable. I know Max wanted to see him, 
comfort him, and tell him it was a pure acciden''^ 
and no one was to blame — for no one was t 
blame — except that boy Cawley. You know hov==^ 
it happened, of course ? '* 

" Oh, yes ; I have heard ; but one cannot help:^ 
thinking, what I daresay your brother in his secret^ 
heart is thinking, that if he had given up his own 
way in obedience to your father's will, and if he 
had refused to go out that afternoon with young 
Cawley, this would not have happened. lie was 
doing wrong, and he is sorely punished." 

" Oh, dont say so. It is true, I know ; but I 
can't bear to hear it." 

** I know it must be painful to you, my dear," 
Bertha said, ''most painful; but it is better to 
look the cause of a sorrow like this steadily in the 
face iov future guidance." 

" Future ! it is all one now. Dick is gone, and 
Max is lamed for life. Everything is over ; nothing 
can alter it." 

'* No, nothing can alter what has happened ; but 
I meant that we should all try to see clearly that 
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all wroDg-doing, when persevered in, will bring its 
Natural results. Nothinor we do but has somethinor 
-pi^inging out of it, either for good or for evil." 

** I don't see what you mean exactly. Of course, 

^^ anybody was to be shot, it ought to have been 

^un.t bad boy Cawley, or even Dick himself; not 

-^^a^x, who had come to try and make Dick give up 

^^Wley and be good. No, I can't see it. I would 

^*^tlier, I do think, that Dick had been shot. People 

'^^ght have been sorry for him then, and might 

^^^\rc pitied me; and now, when it is a hundred 

^^iXies worse for me to thiuk that my brother has 

sed all this grief, and to my best friends too — 

P" only friends, no one cares." 

* *My dear Kathleen, you are jumping at a con- 

^^ ^^ sion. You have no right to say nobody cares 

^*^^^ut you. I can tell you it was Griselda who 

^^ged me to come to see ypu, and that she feels 

^*^>;v very, very heavily the whole thing falls on you. 




€ wants to see you. The house has to be kept 
^ ^:i:y quiet ; but you, like myself and my brother- 



^law, can slip in without being heard. Will you 
^^menow?" 

" Shall I ? " Kathleen asked. 
" Yes ; it will please Griselda, I know." 
"We have been great friends," Kathleen said. 
** Lately I have thought she did not care so much 
Jibout having me with her. Then she ia so clever^ 
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and it is only natural that she should prefer those 
who are like herself." 

" That is quite a new view of friendship, Kath- 
leen. We generally get on best with our opposites; 
friendship so often begins with a little wholesome 
aversion." 

Bertha Dorien's eyes twinkled, and her lips 
parted with a smile. Kathleen knew what she 
meant now, for in her secret heart she had disliked 
Miss Dorien. She had, as it were — so she thought-— 
poached on her territory ; the little root of bitter- 
ness which jealousy always fosters into growth, had 
sprung up and troubled her. 

"Shall we have tea first?" she asked, as tb© 
footman brought in the tray. 

**Very well; and then we will go together to 
Good-rest." 

Since that afternoon when Posy had brought the 
tidings of the accident, Kathleen had not been to 
Good-rest. She had sent messages, and Mrs. Carr 
had put her weiglity personage in motion, and had 
gone herself to inquire for the dear young gentle- 
man ; but Kathleen had not gone to the house her- 
self. She had written Griselda two little notes, 
and it was in answer to the last that Miss Dorien 
had come. 

" I feel as if I could not write," Griselda said. 
" Do go ond bring Kathleen here. I am so sorry for 
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li^r. 1 kuow how I should feel if I were in her 
place, and she in mine." 

The hush which falls over a house when one of 
the family is lying in a room, tended by nurses and 
doctors, and taken apart from all the ordinary 
Routine of the household, is always remarkable. 

Perhaps in a home like Good-rest, where usually 
there was so much life and merriment, the change 
^\-as more apparent than it would have been, for 
instance, at The Gables. No flying feet down the 
Wide low staircase ; no boyish whistles ; no bang- 
ing of doors and snatches of songs ; no familiar 
^ames called ; no ringing laughter. Indeed, every 
one moved with slow soft steps, and spoke in low 
tones. The bells were muffled, and a bulletin was 
frosted on the gate of the drive, so that car- 
riages might not drive up to the door, and it was 
x^cquestcd that cards should be put into a box with 
a slit in the lid, which was fastened to the gate by 
^.Jeorge with one of the chains out of the harness- 
room. 

Kathleen followed Miss Dorien into the hall as 
she softly turned the handle, as Posy had done on 
the previous evening. The fire was burning brightly. 
It was one of Mr. Carrington's rules that a fire 
should always shine as a welcome to coming guests. 
Everything looked the same, but this silence of the 
house testified that all was not t\xc Bom^, "^V^xv. 
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Kathleen reached the schoolroom-door, she felt her 
heart beat with painful anticipation. How long 
was it since that merry party had collected there 
talking of the tableaux ? That day seemed far off; 
and yet this was Saturday, and the accident had 
happened on Thursday. Only three days, and it 
seemed like months — years. The schoolroom was 
empty. The girls were all in the nursery, for it 
was a comfort to have Crickmer to talk to, and 
Brenda was nursed bv her old friend in the rock- 
ing-chair, while Marjory and Griselda were on a 
low-cushioned bench, which had been the seat at 
the nursery-table in times past. It was a waiting 
time for every one, and Sir Frederick Barton's next 
visit was anxiously expected. 

Kathleen w^aited in the schoolroom, while Miss 
Dorien went to find Griselda — that room which had 
always seemed to her the centre of life and happi- 
ness, now so quiet and deserted. A book was on 
a small cane-chair by the fireplace, turned on its 
face carelessly. Half mechanically Kathleen took 
it up. It was the " Boy's Own Annual," which 
Max had been reading on the hearth-rug the day 
when Kathleen had come for Ruffle's puppy. She 
turned away from it wuth an exclamation of pain. 
Oh, that Max were there now in his favourite posi- 
tion, the book open before him, his cheeks rest- 
ing on his hands, bis elbows on th^ rug. She 
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could fancy she saw bim before ber, bis curly bair 
falling over bis eyes, and tbe sudden toss of bis 
lead as a refractory lock became troublesome. 

The remains of tbe preparation for tbe tableaux 
W been pusbed into a large cupboard below tbe 
Dookcase, but tbe sbeet of paper on wbicb Max 
^'^d written tbe cbaracters of tbose wbo were to 
**ke part was on tbe little side-table, witb Green's 
"History of the English People" and Henrietta's 
^'ork-basket. 

At last Griselda came gently into tbe room. 
''^^thleen opened her arms, and tbe girls exchanged 
* long and silent embrace. Then Katlileen sat 
down in the old arm-chair, and Griselda took her 
place on a low stool at her feet, her hands clasped 
^^gether on Kathleen's lap. 

** I am so glad you are come," Griselda said 
^^ last " I was so afraid you should think I did 
^^t want you." 

** I didn't quite think that, but I know I shrank 
^^"oua coming into this bouse. Griselda, do you 
^^derstand what I feel about Dick?" 

Yes, I think I do," Griselda said gently. 

It is a double pain ; you have only one. You 

^ay be proud of your brother, while I — I am 

^Kamed of mine. And yet," she said piteously, " I 

^0 love him dearly, and I would give worlds to get 

him home again. I am ao afraid he will get \xvV,o\>^vi 
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company, and sink lower — get hardened and care- 
less. And then think what he must feel about Max ; 
think what it must be to have no one to speak 
to about it ; to carry about this dreadful fear, this 
dreadful uncertainty as to how it may be with Max." 

"Yes," Griselda said, "I have thought of all 
this, and I am so sorry for you, dear, and for him. 
There seems nothing for any of us to do but wait 
and pray, and trust in God.*' 

"Yes, you can do that," Kathleen said hope- 
lessly; "but I cant — I simply can't. It may 
sound shocking to you to hear, and for me to say, 
but somehow it does not seem just or fair that the 
one who was doing right should suffer. Why was 
not that wicked Cawley shot, for the whole thing 
was his fault ? " 

"I don't know, Kathleen — I don't know; but 
still I believe that God does order everything for 
the best ; and dark as the cloud looks now for all 
of us, there will be light some day — some day — not 
far off perhaps." 

" I vdsh I could think so." 

" Henrietta and I mean to go to the early servi^^^ 
to-morrow with dear father. Won't you coir^^^ 
with us 1 " 

" I don't think I am fit," Kathleen said. " 
have so many bad feelings in m^ heart about- 
about many things." 
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*' Oh, don't let that stop you. I mean, get rid of 
them and come to church, determined to lead a 
new life ; and then we can all pray at the blessed 
Conamunion together for the boys — for Dick who 
has gone away, and for our dear Max. He has 
been so brave and good; the doctors say it is 
wonderful * Make the best of it to father and the 
girls,' he said to JVIr. Dymond ; and whenever we 
go in to look at him, if his eyes are open, he 
smiles; and he said to me quite naturally this after- 
noon, 'Well, old Grisel!' Nurse Anna is such a 
comfort, and Cousin Frances likes her so much. 
Every one must like her; aud Sir Frederick Barton 
knows her, and says she is one of the cleverest 
surgical nurses at St. Cuthbert s Hospital." 

" I think I should like to be a nurse," Kathleen 
said. '*It must be delightful to be of use and 
comfort." 

" It is not always delightful ; and you know some 

people are not fit for nurses. Bertha was not. She 

tried it and failed. She had not patience for it ; " 

and GrLselda added, "I feel / should not have 

Patience either. The worst time is not when people 

^^^ very ill, as dear Max is now ; it is when they 

^^^ getting better, and have whims and fancies, and 

^on't do as they are told. Then many patients 

-'^^Ve what is called hysteria ; a great deal of their ill- 

^^518 is neryotisness, and they are very tio\]L\A'^'&Qixv^r 
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'' Who told you all this ? " Kathleen asked. 

*' Bertha Dorien. Not to-day, not since the 
accident, but before ; when we have been talking 
about her coming here to live with Mr. Pater- 
son. 

" You are very fond of her, aren't you ? " Kath- 
leen said, trying to speak indifferently. 

" Verj/,'^ was the reply ; ** and so would you bo 
if you knew her better.'* 

" I daresay I might love her, but never as I love 
you ; but you can't say the same." 

** We are very old friends, dear," Griselda said ; 
"and, of course, no new friend can be quite like an 
old one ; but Bertha Dorien has done me good, and 
I feel she is to be trusted." 

Then, after this discursion to other subjects, the 
dominant subject was resumed again ; and Henrietta 
came in, and Marjory, and little Brenda ; and then 
they all sat round the fire exchanging a few words 
now and then, and all waiting for the return of the 
doctor. 

At last the distant roll of wheels was heard, for 
no carriage came up to the door, and then the 
sound of steps, slow and measured, on the stairs, 
and Henrietta went softly out of the room, and 
presently returned to say Sir Frederick had come 
back. 

Another half-hour of suspense, passed mostly in 
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Silence, and then Nurse Anna opened the door. 
Her face was bright and smiling. 

"There is a change for the better," she said. 
" Sir Frederick is satisfied, and there need be no 
further operation." 

It was a great relief; and Marjory, who had been 
the most despairing and tearful, exclaimed — 

" 01), now Max will get well. Won't he, Nurse 
Anna ? " 

"We must hope so, dear," was the reply ; "and 
we must not forget to pray that the improvement 
may continue." 

It was, after all, but a shadowy hope, but it was 
enough to cheer the young hearts, always ready to 
respond quickly to joy or grief, and they slept that 
night in peace. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



SEAWARD. 



'•'^HEN Dick had parted from Posy and began his 
race across the open country, he felt less depressed 
than when he was sitting curled up on the stone ledge 
above the old kiln. There is always something 
exhilarating to a young healthy boy in exercise ; 
and Dick had not been a Rugby school-boy with- 
out having experience of mile-races and paper- 
chases. 

He made straight for the light to which Posy 
had directed him, and reached it, as she had said he 
would, without any difficulty. He would not stop 
to think, it was better to move on, and he followed 
the road till the lights of Rendlesham station came 
in sight, and then he was puzzled whether to go on 
by train, or walk the rest of the way to London. 

He went into the little quiet station, where very 
little was going on at this time in the evening, and 
lay down on a bench in the third-class waiting- 
room. But he soon got restless and uneasy, and 
went into a small refreshment-room and asked for 
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a glass of beer, and inquired when the last traiji 
would start for Charing Cross. 

"Nine forty-five," the smart young person who 
served him with the beer said. "You'll have to 
wait another hour." 

Dick thought she looked at him rather curiously, 
and he paid for the beer and a bun and returned to 
the waiting-room. There was another occupant of 
the little shabby room by this time — a man in a 
sailor's dress with a bundle tied up in a red and 
yellow pocket-handkerchief, and a short pipe just 
appearing from the pocket of his blue jacket. 

Dick pulled the collar of his jacket up to his ears, 
and his grey cap well over his eyes, and took up 
his position again on one of the benches. 

" Where are you oflF to, youngster ? " the man 
asked. 

" London," was the short reply. 

" Live there, eh ? " 

" No, I don't ; " and the tone implied, " It is no 
business of yours." 

Dick had generally a frank, free manner, but ho 
did not wish to court observation so near home. 
The man, however, was of a conversational turn, 
and was not to be discouraged. 

" Well," he said, " I'm off to join my ship, bound 
for Hong-Eong ; and I have had to say good-bye 
to those I love — that's a hard mattiiT. 1 e^XL^ 
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expect to sec my old mother again, nor my little 
girl, bless her — she lives with her gran'ma since 
her mother was taken from mo. Partings are sore 
enough at all times, but especially .sore when you 
are going to fight the waves, and never kno\f 
whether you'll see land again. I ain't one of those 
who think a sailor's life a fine one, I can tell you ; 
but I was bred to it, and I must go on with it." 

Dick made no reply to this, but he thought he 
could not do better than follow this man, and find 
his way to the docks by his help. 

"There's no life harder," the man went on, 
" than a sailor s. It all soumls nice enough when 
you are young ; but it's a baddish life for souls and 
bodies. There's folks now at every port who look 
after the blue-jackets a bit, and bless them for it ! 
I've need to say so, I can tell you." 

Dick thought it wiser to keep his intentions to 
himself till he was fairly in the train. Rendlcsham 
was not very far from Little Broiighton, and indeed 
was the principal station between it and London. 

As the time drew near for the train to come 
up, one or two people came in to take their tickets, 
and Dick went to take his. 

" Third-class to Charing Cross," he sa'd. 

His voice betrayed him, and the man at the little 
w^indow eyed him almost as earnestly as the young 
lady in the waiting-room had done. 
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Then the sailor took his ticket, lighted his short 
pipe, and went out on the narrow platform. He 
was, as I said, very communicative, and finding 
Dick hopeless, addressed himself to another young 
man who was standing there smoking a cigar. 

*' It's a fine night," he said, " though I daresay 
there'll be a capful of wind in the Channel. I am off 
to join my ship, the Marie-Rose, bound for China." 

" A long voyage," said the young man, puffing 
the smoke from his cig»ir. 

" Aye ! pretty well. Do you know these parts 
well, sir ? " 

" Fairly well," was the answer. 

"I heard there was a sad accident to a young 
gent down Broughton way, and that he was like 
to die." 

Dick had listened earnestly to every word, and 
yet he had kept under the shadow of a shed which 
was erected at the farther end of the little phitform 
for the convenience of excursionists. 

" Do you know how the young gent is, sir ? " the 
sailor asked. " I heard the great doctor from 
London had been down twice to see him. I heard 
it from one of the keepers, who was brother-in-law 
to my late wife." 

" Oh, the boy won't lose his life," was the care- 
less answer, " but he has lost his leg, I believe." 

Then the little querulous bell rung to ^xiUOvuEi^^ 
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the coming of the train, and the few passengers dis- 
appeared in the carriages, Dick taking care to be 
in the same compartment as the sailor. The man 
settled himself in his own corner, stretched out his 
legs, and began to snore loudl3^ He took no notice 
of Dick when the train reached the station, but took 
up his bundle, slung it on the end of his stick, shoul- 
dered it, and tramped off But Dick was determined 
not to lose sight of him, and kept at his heels with- 
out saying a word. Just as they reached the docks, 
the sailor turned round, and Dick said, " I want to 
go to sea ; will you take me on board your ship ? " 

" My ship ! what's the boy talking about ? I'm 
an able-bodied seaman ; but I'm only a servant ; I 
ain't master. How can I take you aboard? Look 
here, young gent ; you just go back where you came 
from, and if you've had a row with your governor, 
why, say you are sorry. Dont 'ee be wanting to go 
afloat. It's no life for you." 

"I'm going to try it, all the same," Dick said, 
"thank you." 

The man was now joined by nine or ten sailors, 
all bound for the Marie-Rosey which was to drop 
down to the mouth of the river with the tide. She 
was a fine ship, and had a good cargo, as well as 
a few passengers. Dick watched his opportunity, 
and followed the men across the plank, narrowly 
escaping being pushed over by a woman who was 
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hastening back to the landing-stage. She was cry- 
ing bitterly, and as Dick got aboard, he saw under 
the dim light of the oil-lamp a young man with 
the tears running down his cheeks. It was evi- 
dently a painful parting to both mother and son. 
Dick crept past, and all was hurry and bustle, 
letting down the ton-loads into the hold, and the 
captain at his post calling out his orders in a loud 
resonant voice. Every one was so busy and occu- 
pied with the matter in hand, that no one in the 
dim light of the ship's lamps noticed Dick. He 
crept behind some bales of goods which were left 
on the forecastle, and crouching down, determined 
to keep quiet, and not make himself known till 
they had passed out into the Channel, fearing the 
captain might put him ashore. At last the cables 
were flung from the landibg-stage, and the ship 
went slowly down the river with the ebb of the tide. 
Other vessels were starting also, and the lights in 
their sterns shone like eyes through the gloom. 
Dick lay very still ; he thrust his hand in his pocket 
and got out Posy's hunch of plum-cake. He was 
very hungry, and it was soon demolished. Above 
him was the sky studded with innumerable stars, 
and Dick, as he looked up, began to be conscious 
that his eyes were inconveniently dim with tears. 
He broshed them away again and again, and at 
last found himself sobbing audiblv. It \^Tya \\\^ 
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reaction after the excitement of tlie two previous 
days, and now he could not control his sobs. He 
had cut himself oflf from home, and as with a 
lightning flash he saw what he Lad done — given 
up the last hope, so it seemed to him, of turniog 
over that new leaf, of beginning that reformation, 
a point towards which boys like Dick constantly 
look forw^ard, make a faint effort to reach, and then 
fall back again. He felt he had fallen back now, 
and Max Carrington's image rose before him per- 
sistently. Max's voice rang in his ear, and his 
words — some of the last he bad heard him speak 
— " I say, Dick, we want you in the tableaux. 
'Why don't you come ? You promised you would 
come ; w^e w^aited for you ever so long." Then in 
a lower voice, " Why don't you cut Cawley's ac- 
quaintance ? " — for that young gentleman had, from 
the moment Max had joined him and Dick, made 
himself very disagreeable, seasoning his talk with 
oaths, and laughing at Dick for the way he held 
his gun, as if it was likely to bum his fingers. 
Then Max had repeated, " Come along, Dick ; let s 
get over this fence ! " and then — we know the rest, 
— the rest which seemed to come before Dick with 
a reality and intensity it had not done before. 
Max's voice and the words sounded in his ears, 
" It was an accident ; nobody's fault — it was no- 
body's fault." 
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Ah ! that Dick could think so ! Ah ! that ho 
could take that comfort ! But no comfort came. 

The night-wind was sharp and chill as the 
Marie-Rose sailed away. The passengers were 
asleep in their berths, and those sailors not on duty 
were in their hammocks, but there was no sleep for 
Dick. If he lost consciousness for a minute, he 
woke up again with a start, and his legs were stiff 
with cold, curled up as they were. 

So the night wore on, and the Marie-Rose pitched 
and tossed in the Channel, and Dick felt very ill. 
A heavy sea was on, and there was much creaking 
of the masts and straining of the ropes, and constant 
orders shouted out from the captain and first-mate. 

When the grey winter s dawn broke, they were 
off the Isle of Wight, and making but little way ; 
pitching and tossing with a contrary wind which 
did not allow of much progress. It was daylight 
when a voice near Dick said — 

" These here bales ought to be in the hold. Let's 
chuck 'em down, Tim ! " 

"Not till the sea is quieter, thank you. You 
may chuck 'em down yourself, and roll with 'cm. 
You won't catch me at that game ! " 

" It 8 blowing a stiffish gale, I'll allow." 

The voice was familiar, and Dick recognised it as 
that of the man he had travelled with from Rendle- 
sham the night before. He made a despetixl^ e&QY\» 
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to speak, and raised himself on his elbow, but Le 
was so sick aud faint, he could not make himself 
heard. He put out a hand and plucked at the 
loose trousers of the sailor nearest to him. 

" Hallo ! that's a rat, I believe," and the great 
boot gave a heavy kick. It met with something 
larger than a rat, and the man called out, " I say, 
Tim, look here ! " 

" "Why, I declare I " said Tim, " it's the youngster 
who dogged my steps last night Hallo ! What's 
up?" 

Poor Dick could not speak. The full miseries o£ 
sea-sickness were upon him, and Tim repeated — 

"Well, I declare, you look half dead. What 
did you come aboard for? Land-chicks like you 
always have a bad time. You should have done 
as I told you and run back home." 

"I— I— couldn't," Dick faltered. "I think I 
must be dying," he said. 

" Stuff and nonsense ! but I'll take you below, 
and give you a drop of brandy, and put you into 
a hammock, and there you'll have to keep till 
you are better. Here goes ! " and the sailor lifted 
Dick as he would a sack of flour, and throwing him 
over his shoulder, put him into an empty ham- 
mock, threw a coarse blanket over him, and left 
him. 

Presently he returned with a mug of brandy and 
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Vivter and a bit of dry ship-biscuit, and told Dick 
.0 gnaw that and then lie still and go to sleep. 

" I shall have to report you to the captain," he 
said finally, "and you'll have to tell him your 
itory, young man. He may let you work your 
passage out, for, as luck would have it, we are a 
band short aft ; but as you could not keep on your 
pins in this gale, you'd best lie where you are." 

" I— I— shall fall out 1 " Dick said, '' I shaU ; " 
!br the pitching and tossing of the ship seemed to 
ncrease, and even Tim, with his stout short legs 
■ar apart, could hardly stand. 

He promptly took a thick bit of cable and tied 
t round Dick's waist, and fastened it to the big 
ron pegs which held the hammock in its place. 

" There ! you can't roll out now. Clutch the 
'ope with one hand, that'll steady you." 

"He's a pretty little fellow," Tim thought. 
* These hands have never done rough work ; he is 
t gentleman's son, I know it by his tongue. Lor ! 
vhat a fool the little chap is to run off like this ! 
tlowever, it seems as if I was to help him, and I 
liope I shan't regret it." 

Then Tim staggered up the ladder and Dick was 
left alone. The sea raged and swelled, the water 
rushed back over the sides of the vessel, after she 
bad shipped heavy sea after heavy sea, like so 
many fountains. The creaking and stamping over- i 
kead, the caU of the saHora, the shrili ^\i\^^\iXi^ ^i 
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tlie wind in the rigging, all conspired to make 
Dick's position more miserable. 

He was, as I have said, morally a coward, but 
he was brave as to physical suffering, though his 
head swam and his hand was blistered with holding 
on to the rope. He uttered no cry, nnd set himself 
to endure as best he could. A sharp lesson ! 

Is it not always so ? The trouble that we bring 
on ourselves by wrong-doing is ever hardest to 
bear. The punishment inflicted by our own hands 
on ourselves is always the heaviest. The whip we 
prepare for our own back always cuts the deepest^ 

So this poor boy was to find to his cost, for his 
troubles did not end with that first day's deadly 
sea-sickness on board the Maiie-Bose. 

• • • • • • 

Sir Thomas Blunt wrote to the head-master at 
Rugby to say that his son would not return to the 
school-house with his brother at the beginning of 
the term. He had been very headstrong and 
unruly during the holidays, and a deplorable 
accident to a companion — a gun accident — had 
been the result of his disobedience. Sir Thomas 
wrote this letter with Spartan calmness, and the 
head-master's reply was a satisfaction to him, for it 
implied that Sir Thomas was wise and right, not 
to prevent his boy from taking his oWn way, and 
going to sea. 

''It is probable t\ia^ \K\^ m^^ \i^ <i\A turning- 
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point in the boy's life, and I trust that it may 
prove so," the head-master wrote. - " There was a 
deplorable want of self-control in your son, and 
a weakness of purpose, which made him an easy 
prey to unprincipled companions, into whose hands 
he might fall. ' 

" Tour elder son has, I think, bright promise for 
the future as a scholar, and I venture to hope you 
will have satisfaction in him." 

Nothing suited Sir Thomas better than to have 
any course he took approved, and especially, as in 
this instance, by one whose opinion ho could quote 
with pride. But Sir Thomas little guessed that 
when the head-master had written his letter he 
had turned to his wife and said — 

" Both those boys want a mother ; it is easy to 
see that they have not had good home-influence." 

"Yes," the head-master's wife said, **I quite 
ngrcc with you ; and I am certain the youDg one 
has a heart, and that if touched in the right place, 
he will be a changed boy. The elder I don't tbink 
has much heart; he is absorbed in his work, and 
cares for nothing else. Why, those boys seldom 
had letters from home. How difiercnt from many 
in this house, who get their mother's letter every 
Sunday, as regularly as their breakfast." 

The head-master sighed. " It is a great misfor- 
tane for boys to have no mother." 
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"Yes, or mothers like some I could name, who 
care nothing about their children, that is, tnke 
no trouble about them. You know little Percy 
Hamilton. Well, his weekly letter is generally 
addressed to his nurse, who is now his sisters 
maid. I don't believe he ever writes to his mother, 
and I am very sure she never writes to him. When 
he bad that bad report, I found him blotting a sheet 
of paper with tears, and I said, *Are you telUng 
mother you are sorry ? ' and he replied promptly, 
* No, oh ! no ; Fm only telling Tinley/ Just 
fancy ! not his mother, but his nurse 1 " 

The head-master smiled. "Want of writing 
letters to your sons, far and near, will never be laid 
to your account." And then he turned to his table 
full of papers, and a dozen or more envelopes were 
addressed to a dozen or more parents, and put 
ready for the post, with that addressed to— 

Sir Thomas Blunt, 
The Gables, 

Little Broughton, 
Kent 



CHAPTER XX. 



DESERTED. 



It was very seldom that Posy felt emharras de 
richesse — very seldom that her wide pockets were 
heavy with pennies and plum-cake, honestly hers. 
When she reached Mike's Hollow, she was in high 
spirits, thinking of the feast she should provide 
for Jakes, and how the money would help them 
both towards London, where the lady at the 
hospital would be found, of whom Jakes had 
spoken. Alas ! that these two poor children — for 
Jakes was scarcely fifteen — should be unconscious of 
the near neighbourhood of Nurse Anna, for it was 
she who had been Jakes' " beautiful lady," and it 
was she who was nursing Max Carrington. 

When Posy ran down into the Hollow, it was 
nearly dark, but she heard voices raised in loud 
talk, and the old man who lived in one of the J*'*^ ■ 
huts with his daughter was gabbling about some , 
one havidg gone off and left two children to '* * '< 
starve. 

"A^^'Tpwik of nonsense!" said. li\a dcit^m^ 
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daughter, " that Meg should go after him. They 
weren't a pair of turtle-doves, and he gave her a 
black eye last night." 

" I alius thought Sandy would come to no 
good; he had no notion of keeping himself re- 
spectable." 

A mocking laugh was the answer. 

"We ain't none of us too particular; that's 
about it." 

" Well, all I say," exclaimed another voice, " it's 
good riddance of bad rubbish." 

Posy had a strange feeling that this expression 
of public opinion applied to her, and she touched 
the last speaker on the arm. 

*' What's up?" she asked. 

" Oh, hero you are ! Why, my dear, the 
bobbies have been here and marched your step- 
father off to prison. He carried things a little too 
far when he stole that young foal at the brickfields. 
He was just getting off with it nicely when he was 
tracked. He came here and sat as meek as a lamb, 
and talked about his poor, dear, cripple girl ; but it 
wouldn't do." 

"No," said old George, chuckling, "no; and 
I'd have you look after yourself and your wide 
pockets, you little hussy." 

Posy waited tj iear no more, and ran up to the 
door of thg'I^fCflPfi hut, the last of the cluster, to 
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find out what Jakes would say. She lifted the 
latch, and all was very still. There were a few 
dying embers iu the grate, but no light. 

" Jakes ! " Posy said. " I say ! I've brought 
home something good. Come, speak up ! " 

But there was no reply. Posy felt about for 
the match-box, and struck a light. A bit of tallow 
candle was left in a ginger-beer bottle, and Posy 
lighted it, and then saw that Jakes was crouched 
up on the bed, or rather heap of rags, iu the corner, 
where the father and mother usually slept. Jakes 
was in a half-sitting position, with her head rest- 
ing against the wall, and her feet curled up under 
a ragged covering. Posy looked down at her with 
a strange awe, she was so white and pale, and 
yet there was a smile on her face. 

" It seems almost a pity to wake her," Posy said. 
"I'll have a surprise, and put things tidy, and 
then she shall have the biggest bit of plum-cake, 
and this fine white bread. Pr'aps there's a drop 
of something in the cupboard. I wish I had 
thought to buy some tea, that I do." 

Posy made all her preparations, found some 
sticks for the fire, and kindled a blaze. Then she 
went to Jakes' side again. 

" Ain't it odd she is ofi* so sound ? " Posy thought, 
but this time she touched her, and gave her arm a 
gentle shake. This was effectual JBbV.^^ mw^'i. 
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and said, " Yes, my lady, I do hear. Fd like to 
think it was all true, but it's kind of hard to think 
the Lord cares for the likes of me." 

"I say, Jakes," Posy said, "you ain't in the 
'ospital ; you are here in Mike's Hollow, along of 
me. I've got you a supper, and listen to this." 

And then Posy shook the pennies loose in her 
deep pocket, and said, "They are all mine, ten 
pennies and a threepenny bit — there ! " 

" How did you come by tbem, dear ? Honestly, 
I hope ? " 

" Of course. Didn't I tell you Td done with 
thieving." 

"Oh, Posy!" Jakes said, "there's been such a 
row here. Soon after you was gone Ae came home. 
Mother w^as sitting trying to mend that old frock 
of mine, and then father came along, and shut the 
door, and laid down on his bed, and said he was 
ill. Mother took no notice, and said, * You've had 
a drop too much, that's all.' But fatlier went on 
groaning, and then there was a sharp tap at the 
door, and in came a bobby — another was standing 
outside. They said father had been leading off Mr. 
Strong's foa1, and that he had hid it somewhere. 
Then father began to tell such a pack of lies, said 
he'd been ill all day and hadn't stirred out of the 
place, and mother'knew it, and I knew it. Mother 
said, * Yes, quite true, he'd been lying therS all day.' 
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'Lying! I don't doubt it/ said the other bobby 
at the door; and then they both turned on me, 
and asked if I could swear father had been there 
since morning ; and I said ^* 

" What did you say ? " Posy asked breathlessly. 

** I said, * No ! he had not/ Til never forget the 
look he turned on me, Posy. But I told the truth. 
The bobbies took him oflf, he is to be took before 
the magistrates at Kendlesham to-morrow ; and* 
he is to be locked up at Little Broughton to-night. 
Oh, the words mother said, the names she called 
me ; and then she set off, and ran after the police- 
men, who l)ad each a hand on father; and old 
George and Moll, and a. lot of folks down Tanfield 
way came, and there was such chattering and talk- 
ing, and I felt very queer and tired, so I shut the 
door and lay down quite worn out. What shall we 
do, Posy ? " 

"We'll eat our supper first," said Posy, "and 
111 just run in and ask old George if he has got 
some cold tea. I can heat it in the tin pot, and I 
am awful thirsty." 

Posy went on her mission, and old George 
actually filled a cracked yellow jug with what 
certainly did not look a very tempting concoction, 
and said — 

" Tve kind of pity for you two poor children, 
that I have. You have got bad paienta, bu\) \\i\)X> 
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is no sin of yours, though I am sadly afraid you 
are walking in their steps." 

" You see if I do, that's all," Posy said. " III 
bring the jug back all safe." 

Posy returned triumphantly to Jakes, "hotted 
the tea," as she called it, washed down her hunch 
of plum-cake with a draught from an old mug, 
and then she administered the same dose to 
Jakes. Jakes tried to eat her share of the cake 
to please Posy, but she did not get through it, 
and it was replaced in the paper bag for another 
time. 

" And now then, Jakes," Posy said, "let's you 
and I make oflf to-morrow. You shall lean on my 
arm, and Til just walk your pace. We'll go right 
oflf to Rendlesham, and get into the train and go 
to London." 

" I can't, Posy. You go and leave me." 

" Come, now, that won't do ! How should I 
kaow your lady ? " 

" Why, we settled that the other day. You was 
to go and wait in the hospitiil-hall, and ask the 
porters to say you want Nurse, No. 48 Ward — 
Nurse Hannah, that was her name." 

" I can't go alone ; you'll have to come along 
too; and I have got a message to give to the 
young gent's sister at the biggest house on the 
hill — a grand bouse that is. I've looked at it 
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Ah ! that Dick could think so I Ah ! that ho 
could take that comfort ! But no comfort came. 

The night-wind was sharp and chill as the 
Marie-Rose sailed away. The passengers were 
asleep in their berths, and those sailors not on duty 
were in their hammocks, but there was no sleep for 
Dick. If he lost cousciousness for a minute, he 
woke up again with a start, and his legs were stiflf 
with cold, curled up as they were. 

So the night wore on, and the Maine-Rose pitched 
and tossed in the Channel, and Dick felt very ill. 
A heavy sea was on, and there was much creaking 
of the masts and straining of the ropes, and constant 
orders shouted out from the captain and first-mate. 

When the grey winter s dawn broke, they w^ere 
off the Isle of Wight, and making but little way ; 
pitching and tossing with a contrary wind which 
did not allow of much progress. It was daylight 
when a voice near Dick said — 

" These here bales ought to be in the hold. Let's 
chuck 'em down, Tim ! " 

"Not till the sea is quieter, thank you. You 
may chuck 'em down yourself, and roll with 'cm. 
You won't catch me at that game ! " 

" It 8 blowing a stitfish gale, TU allow." 

The voice was familiar, and Dick recognised it as 
that of the man he had travelled with from Rendle- 
sham the night before. He made a desperate effort 
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to speak, and raised himself on bis elbow, but he 
was 80 sick aud faint, he could not make himself 
heard. He put out a hand and plucked at the 
loose trousers of the sailor nearest to him. 

" Hallo ! that's a rat, I believe," and the great 
boot gave a heavy kick. It met with something 
larger than a rat, aud the man called out, " I say, 
Tim, look here ! " 

" Why, I declare 1 " said Tim, " it's the youngster 
who dogged my steps last night Hallo ! What's 
up?" 

Poor Dick could not speak. The full miseries of 
sea-sickness were upon him, and Tim repeated — 

"Well, I declare, you look half dead. What 
did you come aboard for? Land-chicks like you 
always have a bad time. You should have done 
as I told you and run back home." 

" I— I— couldn't," Dick faltered. "I think I 
must be dying," he said. 

" StuflF and nonsense ! but I'll take you below, 
and give you a drop of brandy, and put you into 
a hammock, and there you'll have to keep till 
you are better. Here goes ! " and the sailor lifted 
Dick as he would a sack of flour, and throwing him 
over his shoulder, put him into an empty ham- 
mock, threw a coarse blanket over him, and left 
him. 

Presently he returned with a mug of brandy and 
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Welter and a bit of dry ship-biscuit, and told Dick 
to gnaw that and then lie still and go to sleep. 

" I shall have to report you to the captain," he 
said finally, "and you'll have to tell him your 
story, young man. He may let you work your 
passage out, for, as luck would have it, we are a 
Land short aft ; but as you could not keep on your 
pins in this gale, you'd best lie where you are." 

" I— I— shaU faU out I " Dick said, " I shall ; " 
for the pitching and tossing of the ship seemed to 
increase, and even Tim, with his stout short legs 
far apart, could hardly stand. 

He promptly took a thick bit of cable and tied 
it round Dick's waist, and fastened it to the big 
iron pegs which held the hammock in its place. 

" There ! you can't roll out now. Clutch the 
rope with one hand, that'll steady you." 

"He's a pretty little fellow," Tim thought. 
" These hands have never done rough work ; he is 
a gentleman's son, I know it by his tongue. Lor ! 
what a fool the little chap is to run off like this ! 
However, it seems as if I was to help him, and I 
hope I shan't regret it." 

Then Tim staggered up the ladder and Dick was 
left alone. The sea raged and swelled, the water 
rushed back over the sides of the vessel, after she 
had shipped heavy sea after heavy sea, like so 
many fountains. The creaking and stamping over- 
)iead, the call of the sailors, the shrill whistling of 
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the wind in the rigging, all conspired to make 
Dick's position more miserable. 

He was, as I have said, morally a coward, but 
he was brave as to physical suffering, though his 
head swam and his hand was blistered with holdincr 
on to the rope. He uttered no cry, and set himself 
to endure as best he could. A sharp lesson ! 

Is it not always so ? The trouble that we bring 
on ourselves by wrong-doing is ever hardest to 
bear. The punishment inflicted by our own hands 
on ourselves is always the heaviest. The whip we 
prepare for our own back always cuts the deepest. 

So this poor boy was to find to his cost, for his 
troubles did not end with that first day's deadly 
sea-sickness on board the Maine-Rose. 

• • ... • 

Sir Thomas Blunt wrote to the head-master at 
Eugby to say that his son would not return to the 
school-house with his brother at the beginning of 
the term. He had been very headstrong and 
unruly during the holidays, and a deplorable 
accident to a companion — a gun accident — had 
been the result of his disobedience. Sir Thomas 
wrote this letter with Spartan calmness, and the 
head-master's reply was a satisfaction to him, for it 
implied that Sir Thomas was wise and right, not 
to prevent his boy from taking his otirn way, and 
going to sea. 

''It ia 2>robable that this may be the turning- 
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point in the boy's life, and I trust that it may 
prove so," the head-master wrote. - " There was a 
deplorable want of self-control in your son, and 
a weakness of purpose, which made him an easy 
prey to unprincipled companions, into whose hands 
he might fall. ' 

" Your elder son has, I think, bright promise for 
the future as a scholar, and I venture to hope you 
will have satisfaction in him." 

Nothing suited Sir Thomaa better than to have 
any course he took approved, and especially, as in 
this instance, by one whose opinion he could quote 
with pride. But Sir Thomas little guessed that 
when the head-master had written his letter he 
had turned to his wife and said — 

" Both those boys want a mother ; it is easy to 
see that they have not had good home-influence." 

"Yes," the head-master's wife said, "I quite 
agree with you ; and I am certain the young one 
has a heart, and that if touched in the right place, 
he will be a changed boy. The elder I don't think 
has much heart; he is absorbed in his work, and 
cares for nothing else. Why, these boys seldom 
had letters from home. How different from many 
in this house, who get their mother's letter every 
Sunday, as regularly as their breakfast." 

The head-ntaster sighed. " It is a great misfor- 
tune for boys to have no mother/' 
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"Yes, or mothers like some I could name, who 
care nothiDg about their children, that is, take 
no trouble about them. You know little Percy 
Hamilton. Well, his weekly letter is generally 
addressed to his nurse, who is now his sister's 
maid. I don't believe he ever writes to his mother, 
and I am very sure she never writes to him. When 
he had that bad report, I found him blotting a sheet 
of paper with tears, and I said, 'Are you telling 
mother you are sorry ? ' and he replied promptly, 
' No, oh ! no ; I'm only telling Tinley/ Just 
fancy ! not his mother, but his nurse 1 " 

The head-master smiled. "Want of writing 
letters to your sons, far and near, will never be laid 
to your account." And then he turned to his table 
full of papers, and a dozen or more envelopes were 
addressed to a dozen or more parents, and put 
ready for the post, with that addressed to— 

Sir Thomas Blunt, 
The Gables, 

Little Broughton, 
Kent. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



DESERTED. 



It was very seldom that Posy felt embarras de 
richesse — very seldom that her wide pockets were 
heavy with pennies and plum-cake, honestly hers. 
When she reached Mike's Hollow, she was in high 
spirits, thinking of the feast she should provide 
for Jakes, and how the money would help them 
both towards London, where the lady at the 
hospital would be found, of whom Jakes had 
spoken. Alas ! that these two poor children — for 
Jakes was scarcely fifteen — should be unconscious of 
the near neighbourhood of Nurse Anna, for it was 
she who had been Jakes' " beautiful lady,'* and it 
was she who was nursing Max Carrington. 

When Posy ran down into the Hollow, it was 
nearly dark, but she heard voices raised in loud 
talk, and the old man who lived in one of tho-.'^ 
huts with his daughter was gabbling about some h 
one haviilg gone off and left two children to ** * - 
starve, *. 

"A^^(^ of nonsense!" said his shrewish 
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dangliter, " that Meg should go after him. They 
weren't a pair of turtle-doves, and he gave her a 
black eye last night." 

" I alius thought Sandy would come to no 
good; he had no notion of keeping himself re- 
spectable." 

A mockinor laugh was tbe answer. 

"We ain't none of us too particular; that's 
about it." 

" Well, all I say," exclaimed another voice, " it's 
good riddance of bad rubbish." 

Posy had a strange feeling that this expression 
of public opinion applied to her, and she touched 
the last speaker on the arm. 

" What's up ? " she asked. 

'* Oh, here you are ! Why, my dear, the 
bobbies have been here and marched your step- 
father oflf to prison. He carried things a little too 
far when he stole that young foal at the brickfields. 
He was just getting oflf with it nicely when he was 
tracked. He came here and sat as meek as a lamb, 
and talked about his poor, dear, cripple girl ; but it 
wouldn't do." 

"No," said old George, chuckling, "no; and 
I'd have you look after yourself and your wide 
pockets, you little hussy." 

Posy waited tj hear no more, and ran up to the 
door of tlietr jtfifn hut, the last of the clastefi to 
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fiad out what Jakes would say. She lifted the 
latch, and all was very still. There were a few 
dying embers iu the grate, but no light. 

" Jakes ! " Posy said. " I say ! IVe brought 
home something good. Come, speak up ! '' 

But there was no reply. Posy felt about for 
the match-box, and struck a light. A bit of tallow 
candle was left in a ginger-beer bottle, and Posy 
lighted it, and then saw that Jakes was crouched 
up on the bed, or rather heap of rags, in the corner, 
where the father and mother usually slept. Jakes 
was in a half-sitting position, with her head rest- 
ing against the wall, and her feet curled up under 
a ragged covering. Posy looked down at her with 
a strange awe, she was so white and pale, and 
yet there was a smile on her face. 

" It seems almost a pity to wake her," Posy said. 
"Til have a surprise, and put things tidy, and 
then she shall have the biggest bit of plum-cake, 
and this fine white bread. Pr'aps there's a drop 
of something in the cupboard. I wish I had 
thought to buy some tea, that I do." 

Posy made all her preparations, found some 
sticks for the fire, and kindled a blaze. Then she 
went to Jakes' side again. 

" Ain't it odd she is off so sound ? " Posy thought, 
but this time she touched her, and gave her arm a 
gcntlo shake. This was effectual Jakes moved 
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and said, " Yes, my lady, I do hear. I'd like to 
think it was all true, but it's kind of hard to think 
the Lord cares for the likes of me." 

" I say, Jakes," Posy said, " you ain't in the 
'ospital ; you are here in Mike's Hollow, along of 
me. I've got you a supper, and listen to this." 

And then Posy shook the pennies loose in her 
deep pocket, and said, "They are all mine, ten 
pennies and a threepenny bit — there ! " 

"How did you come by them, dear? Honestly, 
I hope ? " 

" Of course. Didn't I tell you I'd done with 
thieving." 

"Oh, Posy!" Jakes said, "there's been such a 
row here. Soon after you was gone he came home. 
Mother w^as sitting trying to mend that old frock 
of mine, and then father came along, and shut the 
door, and laid down on his bed, and said he wa^ 
ill. Mother took no notice, and said, * You've had 
a drop too much, that's all.' But father went on 
groaning, and then there was a sharp tap at the 
door, and in came a bobby — another was standing 
outside. They said father had been leading oflf Mr. 
Strong's foal, and that he had hid it somewhere. 
Then father began to tell such a pack of lies, said 
he'd been ill all day and hadn't stirred out of the 
place, and mother'knew it, and I knew it. Mother 
said, * Yes, quite true, he'd been lying therd all day.' 
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'Lying! I don't doubt it/ said the other bobby 
at the door; and then they both turned on me, 
and asked if I could swear father had been there 
since morning ; and I said " 

" What did you say ? " Posy asked breathlessly. 

" I said, ' No ! he had not.' Til never forget the 
look he turned on me, Posy. But I told the truth. 
The bobbies took him oflF, he is to be took before 
the magistrates at Eendlesham to-morrow ; and* 
he is to be locked up at Little Broughton to-night. 
Oh, the words mother said, the names she called 
me ; and then she set off, and ran after the police- 
men, who had each a hand on father; and old 
George and Moll, and a. lot of folks down Tanfield 
way came, and there was such chattering and talk- 
ing, and I felt very queer and tired, so I shut the 
door and lay down quite worn out. What shall we 
do. Posy 1 " 

"We'll eat our supper first," said Posy, "and 
I'll just run in and ask old George if he has got 
some cold tea. I can heat it in the tin pot, and I 
am awful thirsty." 

Posy went on her mission, and old George 
actually filled a cracked yellow jug with what 
certainly did not look a very tempting concoction, 
and said — 

" I've kind of pity for you two poor children, 
that I have. Tou have got bad parents, but that 
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mauy a time. No one but his sister is to be told 
tbat I've seen him ; but she is to be told. Look 
here, Jakes ! I'll start oflf to-morrow before the 
folks are stirring. We shall have to go slow, I 
know, wlien you are walking along with me. So 
I'll go first and find out the young lady. It's Sun- 
day, so they'll all be going into church ; but that 
won't matter ; I'll hide so no one sees me ; but the 
young lady must be told about the young gent, 
because I promised. Come now, Jakes, cheer up ! " 

Jakes smiled a melancholy smile. 

"I ain't likely to cheer up any more," she said. 
*' I wish I'd died in the 'ospital, that I do." 

** Now don't begin like that," Posy said. " I am 
tired, and we'll just lie down and go to sleep. I'll 
take the jug back to old George fircjt, and then 
we'll have a good night of it." 

" I wonder if mother will come back 1 " Jakes 
Eaid. 

" I hope not. Let her stay away 1 " 

Jakes sighed. "Ah! Posy, she is my mother, 
you sec ; and time was, when our father was alive, 
she was kind, and we lived in a pretty little place 
seven miles away. I often dream of it ; and the 
roses smelled so sweet, and there was ever so many 
bees in the lavender bushes. All went wrong after 
father died, and mother married him — tbat bad, 
wicked man — then all went wrong. HoYi^^et c.o\3JA 
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lii}' duwn again to dream his dreams of dog-bliss 
"With as much satisfaction as Jumbo and Donner in 
their softly-cushioned baskets at The Gables. 

There are shades and degrees in dog-life as well 
as child -life, and many and many a half- starved 
ill-used dog has a strangely steadfast love for his 
master, proving that such qualities as fidelity and 
affection are not tied to any especial race or belong 
chiefly to those who are well fed and pampered. 
Rather are such qualities more stroDgly defined in 
the " Chips " of the world, who get more kicks than 
pats, more blows than praise, and subsist on such 
scant morsels as fall in their way, which are often 
hardly enough to keep life in them. 

Chip had by no means a tender master and 
mistress ; he was never petted, never praised ; but 
M'oe to that person who had been bold enough 
to lift the latch of the door and intrude on old 
George's domahi without leave. 



CHAPTER XXL 



A SUNDAY MORNING, 



Sunday morning was mild and spring-like, sucli a 
morniug as makes January feel like April, just as 
April often feels like January. For the seiisons — 
those four old-fnshioned seasons — Lave certainly 
very often days which seem to haye dropped down 
into them by mistake. Even of late years snow 
has whitened the hills in harvest, and cold per- 
sistent rain has made July days like November. 

There was a thrill of sympathy for the head of 
the family at Good-rest as he walked up the church 
to his place in the early light of the January morn- 
ing. Mr. Carrington's face was grave, but he bore 
his sorrow, as he had borne the greab sorrow of his 
life, with dignity. His two elder girls knelt on 
cither side of him during the comforting service, 
and just as Mr. Paterson was beginning the first 
prayer, Kathleen came into the church alone. 

Griselda heard the footsteps, and made room for 
her next her in the same seat, and put out her 
hand in token of loving sympathy. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



DESERTED. 



It was very seldom that Posy felt emharras de 
richesse — very seldom that her wide pockets were 
heavy with pennies and plum-cake, honestly hers. 
When she reached Mike's Hollow, she was in high 
spirits, thinking of the feast she should provide 
for Jakes, and how the money would help them 
both towards London, where the lady at the 
hospital would be found, of whom Jakes had 
spoken. Alas ! that these two poor children — for 
Jakes was scarcely fifteen — should be unconscious of 
the near neighbourhood of Nurse Anna, for it was 
she who had been Jakes' " beautiful lady," and it 
was she who was nursing Max Carrington. 

When Posy ran down into the Hollow, it was 
nearly dark, but she heard voices raised in loud 
talk, and the old man who lived in one of the.*^ 
huts with his daughter was gabbling about some -fj 
one havhig gone off and left two children to '^ "• 
starve. *., 

** A^'^dck of nonsense I " said . his shrewish 
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daughter, " that Meg should go after him. They 
weren't a pair of turtle-doves, and he gave her a 
black eye last night." 

" I alius thought Sandy would come to no 
good; he had no notion of keeping himself re- 
spectable." 

A mocking laugh was the answer. 

o o 

"We ain't none of us too particular; that's 
about it." 

" Well, all I say," exclaimed another voice, " it's 
good riddance of bad rubbish." 

Posy had a strange feeling that this expression 
of public opinion applied to her, and she touched 
the last speaker on the arm. 

" What's up ?" she asked. 

" Oh, here you are ! Why, my dear, the 
bobbies have been here and marched your step- 
father oflF to prison. He carried things a little too 
far when he stole that young foal at the brickfields. 
He was just getting oflF with it nicely when he was 
tracked. He came here and sat as meek as a lamb, 
and talked about his poor, dear, cripple girl ; but it 
wouldn't do." 

"No," said old George, chuckling, "no; and 
I'd have you look after yourself and your wide 
pockets, you little hussy." 

Posy waite^ tg tear no more, and ran up to the 
door of t}^etr itfi^ hut^ the last of tho cluster, to 
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find out what Jakes would say. She lifted the 
latch, and all was very still. There were a few 
dying embers in the grate, but no light. 

" Jakes ! " Posy said. " I say ! Tve brought 
home something good. Come, speak up ! " 

But there was no reply. Posy felt about for 
the match-box, and struck a light. A bit of tallow 
candle was left in a ginger-beer bottle, and Posy 
lighted it, and then saw that Jakes was crouched 
up on the bed, or rather heap of rags, in the corner, 
where the father and mother usually slept. Jakes 
was in a half-sitting position, with her head rest- 
ing against the wall, and her feet curled up under 
a ragged covering. Posy looked down at her with 
a strange awe, she was so white and pale, and 
yet there was a smile on her face. 

" It seems almost a pity to wake her," Posy said. 
"TU have a surprise, and put things ticjy, and 
then she shall have the biggest bit of plum-cake, 
and this fine white bread. Pr'aps there's a drop 
of something in the cupboard. I wish I had 
thouglit to buy some tea, that I do." 

Posy made all her preparations, found some 
sticks for the fire, and kindled a blaze. Then she 
went to Jakes' side again. 

" Ain't it odd she is oflF so sound ? " Posy thought, 
but this- time she touched her, and gave her arm a 
gentle shake. This was effectual Ji^kes moved 
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and said, " Yes, my lady, I do hear. Td like to 
think it was all true, but it's kind of hard to think 
the Lord cares for the likes of me." 

"I say, Jakes," Posy said, "you ain't in the 
'ospital ; you are here in Mike's Hollow, along of 
me. I've got you a supper, and listen to this." 

And then Posy shook the pennies loose in her 
deep pocket, and said, "They are all mine, ten 
pennies and a threepenny bit — there ! " 

" How did you come by them, dear ? Honestly, 
I hope ? " 

" Of course. Didn't I tell you I'd done with 
thieving." 

"Oh, Posy!" Jakes said, "there's been such a 
row here. Soon after you was gone he came home. 
Mother was sitting trying to mend that old frock 
of mine, and then father came along, and shut the 
door, and laid down on his bed, and said he w^as 
ill. Mother took no notice, and said, ' You've had 
a drop too much, that's all.' But father went on 
groaning, and then there was a sharp tap at the 
door, and in came a bobby — another was standing 
outside. They said father had been leading off Mr. 
Strong's foal, and that he had hid it somewhere. 
Then father began to tell such a pack of lies, said 
he'd been ill all day and hadn't stirred out of the 
place, and mother'knew it, and I knew it. Mother 
said, * Yes, quite true, he'd been lying thert all day/ 
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* Lying ! I don't doubt it/ said the otber bobby 
at the door; and then they both turned on me, 
and asked if I could swear father had been there 
since morning ; and I said " 

" What did you say ? " Posy asked breathlessly. 

" I said, ' No ! he had not/ TU never forget the 
look he turned on me, Posy. But I told the truth. 
The bobbies took him off, he is to be took before 
the magistrates at Rendlesham to-morrow ; and* -- 
he is to be locked up at Little Broughton to-night. 
Oh, the words mother said, the names she called 
me ; and then she set off, and ran after the police- 
men, who had each a hand on father; and old 
George and Moll, and a. lot of folks down Tanfield 
way came, and there was such chattering and talk- 
ing, and I felt very queer and tired, so 1 shut the 
door and lay down quite worn out. What shall we 
do. Posy 1 " 

"We'll eat our supper first," said Posy, **and 
rU just run in and ask old George if he has got 
some cold tea. I can heat it in the tin pot, and I 
am awful thirsty." 

Posy went on her mission, and old George 
actually filled a cracked yellow jug with what 
certainly did not look a very tempting concoction, 
and said — 

" Fve kind of pity for you €wo poor children, 
that I have. You have got bad parents, but that 
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is no sin of yours, though I am sadly afraid you 
are walking in their steps." 

'' You see if I do, that's all," Posy said. " III 
bring the jug back all safe." 

Posy returned triumphantly to Jakes, "hotted 
the tea," as she called it, washed down her hunch 
of plum-cake with a draught from an old mug, 
and then she administered the same dose to 
Jakes. Jakes tried to eat her share of the cake 
to please Posy, but she did not get through it, 
and it was replaced in the paper bag for another 
time. 

" And now then, Jakes," Posy said, "let's you 
and I make off to-morrow. You shall lean on my 
arm, and Til just walk your pace. We'll go right 
off to Rendlesham, and get into the train and go 
to London." 

" I can't, Posy. You go and leave me." 

" Come, now, that won't do ! IIow should I 
kuow your lady ? " 

" Why, we settled that the other day. You was 
to go and wait in the hospitiil-hall, and ask the 
porters to say you want Nurse, No. 48 Ward — 
Nurse Hannah, that was her name." 

" I can't go alone ; you'll have to come along 
too; and I have got a message to give to the 
young gent's sister at the biggest house on the 
hill — a grand house that is. I've looked at it 
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mauy a time. No one but his sister is to be told 
that Tve seen him ; but she is to be tokl. Look 
here, Jakes ! Til start off to-morrow before the 
folks are stirring. We shall have to go slow, I 
know, wlien you are walking along with me. So 
m go first and find out the young lady. It's Sun- 
day, so they'll all be going into church ; but that 
won't matter ; TU hide so no one sees me ; but the 
young lady must be told about the young gent, 
because I promised. Come now, Jakes, cheer up ! " 

Jakes smiled a melancholy smile. 

" I ain't likely to cheer up any more," she said. 
*' I wish rd died in the 'ospital, that I do." 

** Now don't begin like that," Posy said. " I am 
tired, and we'll just lie down and go to sleep. I'll 
take the jug back to old George first, and then 
we'll have a good night of it." 

" I wonder if mother will come back 1 " Jakes 
said. 

" I hope not. Let her stay away 1 " 

Jakes sighed. "Ah! Posy, she is my mother, 
you sec ; and time was, when our father was alive, 
she was kind, and we lived in a pretty little place 
seven miles away. I often dream of it ; and the 
roses smelled so sweet, and there was ever so many 
bees in the lavender bushes. All went wrong after 
father died, and mother married him — ^that bad, 
wicked man — then all went wrong. However could 
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mother do it ? There's only one good thing come 
out of it, aud that's you." 

" Me ! My ! Jakes, I aiu't good ! " 

" You are good to me, dear ! You are kind to 
me ; and somehow I fancy you will be cared for, 
and taken out of all these bad doings when Tiu 
gone." 

" You shan't go," Posy said vehemently. " You 
shall stay along with me, and we'll share and share 
alike." 

Then Posy started oflF with the jug, and put it 
on the window-sill of George's cottage, — a window, 
by-the-bye, guiltless of many panes of glass, a 
deficiency which was remedied by bits of old sack- 
ing and rags stuffed into the vacant places. She 
heard him snoring loudly, and in the next hut she 
heard sounds of quarrelling, and even blows. 

Alasl poor Posy; in what an atmosphere did 
she live, and how pitiful we ought to be to the 
sins and ignorance of the little waifs and strays 
like her, who have never had a chance of walking in 
the right way ; who are as untaught and uncared 
for as the old lurcher dog, who, when Posy drew 
near, growled and rose in a threatening attitude on 
his thin legs. 

*^ Why, Chip, don't you know me by this time ? " 
Posy said. " Good dog 1 lie down." 

Chip responded by a friendly whine, and then 
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lay clown again to dream his dreams of dog-bliss 
with as much satisfaction as Jumbo and Donner in 
their softly-cushioned baskets at The Gables. 

There are shades and degrees in dog-life as well 
as child -life, and many and many a half- starved 
ill-used dog has a strangely steadfast love for his 
master, proving that such qualities as fidelity and 
afiection are not tied to any especial race or belong 
chiefly to those who are well fed and pampered. 
Kather are such qualities more strongly defined in 
the " Chips " of the world, who get more kicks than 
pats, more blows than praise, and subsist on such 
scant morsels as fall in their way, which are often 
hardly enough to keep life in them. 

Chip had by no means a tender master and 
mistress ; he was never petted, never praised ; but 
woe to that person who had been bold enough 
to lift the latch of the door and intrude on old 
George's domain without leave. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



A SUNDAY MORNING. 



•' 



Sunday morning was mild and spring-like, such a 
morniDg as makes January feel like April, just as 
April often feels like January. For the seasons — 
those four old-fashioned seasons — have certainly 
very often days which seem to haye dropped down 
into them by mistake. Even of late years snow 
has whitened the hills in harvest, and cold per- 
sistent rain has made July days like November. 

There was a thrill of sympathy for the head of 
the family at Good-rest as he walked up the church 
to his place in the early light of the January morn- 
ing. Mr. Carringtou's face was grave, but he bore 
his sorrow, as he had borue the greab sorrow of his 
life, with dignity. His two elder girls knelt on 
cither side of him during the comforting service, 
and just as Mr. Paterson was beginning the first 
prayer, Kathleen came into the church alone. 

Griselda heard the footsteps, and made room for 
her next her in the same seat, and put out her 
hand in token of loving sympathy. 



^ 
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There were not many worshippers at this early 
service. Mrs. Paterson could never attend from ill- 
bealih, and the congregation was small ; but the 
two or three gathered together in Christ's name to 
enter into the closest communion with Him in His 
appointed way, felt the solemnity of the service 
and the sweetness of the Lord's presence as they 
bad perhaps never felt before. 

Mr. Carrington, and Henrietta, and Griselda 
turned towards Good -rest strengthened and re- 
freshed. 

Poor Kathleen lingered behind. She had felt so 
lonely and so apart from the rest. Bertha Dorieu 
was with her sister, Nurse Anna ; the two old Miss 
Greens were together, so were Mr. Dymond and 
bis eldest daughter, but Kathleen was alone. 

She passed up the road to the lodge-gate of The 
Gables, when Griselda ran after her. 

"Max has had a good night," she said, " and we 
are all so thankful. Nurse Anna felt quite happy 
to leave him to Cousin Frances and Crickmer for 
an hour. Dear Kath, I am so glad you came to 
church." 

Kathleen did not speak. She was really afraid 
to trust her voice ; and Griselda with a kiss left 
her. 

"I cannot understand Kathleen," she thouirht 
•' Sorry ad I am for her, I wonder she b1[10\x\6l\>^ ^^ 
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reserved and cold to me ; yet of coutse this must 
be very bard to bear, and every trouble is worse if it 
has to be borne alone. Robert has been confirmed ; 
he ought to have come to church teith her. As to 
the others, Sir Thomas and Lady Blunt and Gilbert, 
they are out of the question altogether." 

Griselda was right. Everything is worse to bear 
singly ; and perhaps, young as she was, she could 
not enter into Kathleen's sense of loneliness. 
Griefs for which we cannot appeal for, and hope for 
sympathy, are so much harder to bear than griefs 
of which we can speak, and hear kindly words from 
loving lips, which show that others participate in 
our trouble. 

Kathleen was filled wdth the thought of Dick. 
Where was he ? What was he doing ? To know 
even that much, would be some comfort, to know 
nothing was intolerable. 

Suddenly Kathleen turned. She was given to 
swift changes of mood ; and she ran back towards 
Good-rest, hoping to overtake Griselda. " I must 
have seemed so sulky and horrid," she thought". 
" I must tell her I did not mean to be so disagree- 
able." 

Kathleen caught up Griselda just by the gate 
of Good-rest, and said — 

"Do come for a few minutes into the church- 
yard ; we can talk there, and no one will see us." 
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Griselda put her arm into her friend's and said — 

" I am glad you came back. I was so afraid you 
were vexed." 

" Vexed I how could I be ? I was only thinking 
my own sad thoughts ; and there are some of them 
about which I can't talk, even to you or Miss 
Dorien. Yes ; I am beginning to think with you 
that she is delightful 1 " 

" I knew you would," Griselda said. " I knew 
you would at last. Kath ! let us love her 
together ! " 

" Yes ; I see I have been stupid and jealous, but 
that is over now. Look, Griselda, at that child." 

" Where ? I don't see her. Where ? " 

"Behind that great tombstone of old Mr. 
Green's." 

So the two girls walked over the grass-grown 
mounds with their little headstones, and looking 
round Mr. Green's huge unsightly monument, found 
Posy behind it. 

" What are you doing here ? " Griselda asked. 

Posy shook her head. 

" No harm." 

" Why, you are the child who ran to tell about 
the accident," Kathleen said. Posy nodded. " Yes, 
and you were here before, when George caught you 
trying to steal Rufl3e's pup." 

Posy nodded again. 
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"You needn't tell about that now/' she said. 
" IVe never stolen nothing since." 

Then Posy looked curiously at Kathleen. 

" Tvc got something to tell you" she said, "not 
her," nodding again significantly at Griselda, and 
adding in an injured tone, " I ran as hard as I 
could that evening, I did, to tell you to send a 
doctor. I waited, and waited, and waited after- 
wards, and no one so much as said thank ye. But 
I don't care. There is a little girl in yon house 
which did give me somethink I wanted, and you 
would not do it, I know, not if you were asked — 
and," said Posy significantly, " I don't want to ask 
you. I don't want favours from you." 

" I am very sorry," Griselda began. " You 
ought to have been rewarded." 

"So Jakes said. She said it was right down 
mean of you never to say so much as thank you ; 
but I don't care. I say, I wish you'd march off; 
I wish to speak to this young lady very parti- 
cular." 

The mixture of impudence and reproach in her 
manner towards Griselda almost provoked a smile ; 
but she said gravely, as befitted the occasion — 

" You are a very rude little girl, and I am sure 
this young lady can't want to have anything more 
to say to you. I must go home to breakfast now, 
Kathleen." 



f 
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Then Posy clutched Kathleen's dress and held it 
tight 

" Don't 'ee go. I have got somethink to tell you. 
Don't 'ee go." 

Griselda was out of sight now, and Kathleen said — 

" Well, make haste, and say what you want to 
say. I have no money in my pocket ; but if you 
come up to our house, you shall Lave a reward for 
what you did the other night in our distress." 

" What do you think I always want money for ? " 
Posy saiJ, her lips trembling. " No, it's kind of hard 
a proud peacock like her who's goue home should 
speak to me like that ; but / don't care." Posy 
was falling back on her old assertion. " You look 
here ; you listen to me. I'd rather stay here, 
'cause no one will sec. I say," she said, breaking 
off suddenly, "he must have been a biggish sort 
of a man to want this big tomb. 'Tis a tomb, 
ain't it ^ " 

" Yes, of course," Kathleen said ; " but make 
haste and say what you have to say, aud don't 
hold my dress like that. I am not going away 
till you have told me what you want to tell me." 

" Well," Posy said, hitching her old jacket with 
the big pockets on to her shoulders, — " Well, I 
found the young gent in the old limekiln." 

"What young gentleman?" Kathleen asked; 
" who do you mean ? " 
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" Your brother, of course." 

"Oh," exclaimed Kathleen, "take me to him; 
show me the way to the limekiln, and FU give 
you anything you ask. Take me at once ! " 

Posy began to laugh. 

"I can't take you aboard ships, can I? He's 
gone to sea. He made me promise to find you 
out, and tell you about him, and that you weren't 
to fret. He knew it was best for him to go, and 
he is a real good one, he is," Posy added with 
emphasis. 

This was indeed a new view of poor Dick's 
character. Who but ragged little Posy, rough, 
untutored little Posy, would have called Richard 
Bluut " a real good one " ? 

" Go on," Kathleen said ; " tell me more." 

"There ain't much to tell; he gave me a lot 
of money, half-a-crown, to go to that house — what's 
the name " 

" Good-rest, you meaa^?"- Kathleen said. 

"Good-rest," Posy repeated; "that's a rum 
name. Well, he sent me there, and I heard the 
young gent was alive; he thought he might be 
dead, you know. And I saw that little girl with 
the gold hair, and talked to her, and she said her 
brother was alive and might get well, though his leg 
was cut off. You should have seen your brother's 
face when I told him that Lor ! I was sorry for 
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liim. Then I spent some of the money aud ran 
Lack to the kiln with buns and cakes, and a 
real white loaf from Mrs. Flower's, and hadn't we 
a feast ! I have got a lot of money left. Hark ! " 
aud again the old jacket was shaken, that the 
pleasant sound of the jingling coppers might be 
heard. " I want that for Jakes and me : it comes 
in l.«.d,." 

" Tell me more,** Kathleen said ; and she added, 
" Are you sure you are telling the truth ? You did 
really see my brother ? " 

" Yes," said Posy. " What makes you think I am 
telling a lie ? I've told a proper few in my time, 
but this is true — quite true. I say, don't be- 
lieve me, if you don't want to." 

"I do; yes, I do. And he told you he was 
going to sea ? " 

Posy nodded. That little shock-head expressed 
a great deal, and the reddish untidy crop of hair 
moved with the gestures she made. 

'' Well, that's all," she said, '' I suppose." 

" No, it's not all," Kathleen replied. " Come with 
me — or wait here, and I will come back directly. 
I must do something for you, you poor little thing ; 
you have done something for me, and I am thank- 
ful — yes, thankful. Where do you live ? " 

" Nowhere," said Posy. " Jakes and I are going 
to make off from Mike's Hollow, if she cea 1\q\M.^ 
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along, but slie is as stiflf as a broom-stick since sho 
was burned." 

" Burned ? How was that ? " 

" At a match-factory, of course. A lot of the 
sulphur got a-fire, and her sleeves caught, and she 
was burned awful, and was- taken to the 'ospital, 
and that's where we are going now." 

What could Kathleen do ? She dare not take 
that dirty ragged child even to the kitcben depart- 
ment of The Gables ; Mrs. Carr would forbid her 
to enter. Then there was old Mrs. Simson at the 
lodge ; she wouldn't care to take her in, 

"I will go to the Vicarage and consult Miss 
Dorien," she thouglit. " Wait where you are till I 
come back," Kathleen said to Posy. 

"Are you sure you will come back?" Posy 
asked ; " 'cause I am in a hurry to get off." 

" Yes, I will come back," Kathleen said, as she 
ran away. 

Posy re-seated herself by the tomb, and resigned 
herself to meditation. "I wonder if she'll keep 
her word," she thought; "I kept mine to him, so 
she ought to. I have a mind to go into the 
church. Wonder what it's like. Suppose only 
smart folk goes there. I saw .'em all come out, 
not one of our sort, and there was very few of 'enL 
I suppose Jakes' lady goes to church, and all good 
folks; but we ain't of that sort." Then Posy 
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thought she had waited long enough, aud peeped 
over the high tomb again, and advanced a little 
into the churchyard. 

Presently the clock in the belfry tower struck. 
She counted the strokes, and at the ninth Kathleen 
reappeared with another lady. 

** You can come with us and have some break- 
fast," Bertha Dorien said. ''This young lady has 
told me about you, and the Vicar would like to 
speak to you." 

Posy's manners were not very good, and she 
asked abruptly — 

*' Who's he? I must be oflf to Jakes." 

" Where is Jakes ? " 

"Down in Mike's Hollow. I have got to go 
back to her ; but I promised the young gent Td 
tell her, and I've kept my word." 

" Well, come with me, and you shall talk to the 
Vicar. He is my uncle, and he will tell you what 
to do." 

" I know what to do," Posy said ; " I don't want 
teUing." 

A defiant mood had taken possession of Posy, 
and she followed Bertha with slow unwilling steps. 
Kathleen was obliged to run up to The Gables as 
quickly as possible ; her father was very particular 
about punctuality at meals, and breakfast was 
always ready at nine. 
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" Where is she going ? " Posy asked. 

"Home! Now, are you comiDg with us or 
not?" 

Posy looked up into Bertha's bright face, and 
met the glance of her clear, earnest eyes. The 
poor child cast down hers, and shuffled along with- 
out another word. She was a miserable object, a 
child of neglect, and yet as much a child of the 
dear Father of us all as little golden-haired Brenda 
at Good-rest. There are thousands of children like 
Posy. They are to be found in the vans which pass 
up and down the roads and lanes of the country year 
by year, on the same round. They are to be found 
in the barges which float up and down the canals 
and slow-flowing rivers which intersect the land. 
They are to be found in the hopfields and brick- 
yards of Sussex and Kent, leading a strangely 
wandering 4ife. An ever-moving population, pick- 
ing hops in their season, or doing harder work in 
the brickfields. Sometimes in winter taking shelter 
in towns and in the East End of London. Some- 
times settled in little colonies, like that I have 
described in Mike's Hollow. Dishonest lives are 
often led by the parents, in which the children 
are brought up without question ; they are reached 
sometimes by good Scripture-readers or lay mis- 
sionaries, but often concealed from notice in some 
secluded hollow, some deserted kiln, like that 
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where Dick passed his last night, or some empty 
ruinous bam or cottage, which has been partially 
pulled down and deserted. 

" She does look a very unpromising specimen," 
Bertha said to her uncle, " this ragged child, Kath- 
teen Blunt found in the churchyard. I have put 
her into the parish-room, and she has a large basin 
of bread and milk set before her. She began to 
eat it like a hungry dog. When she has finished, 
will you go and talk to her ? I confess she is not 
an attractive creature, as wild as she can be ; and 
yet Kathleen says she ought to be rewarded for 
bringing the news of poor Max's accident that 
night, and she wants to do something for her. 
Don't you remember when we walked to Mike's 
Hollow, we could find no one in the cottages ? " 

" Yes, I remember. I expect they are not anxious 
for visitors," Mr. Paterson said, "and they would 
be slow to admit any one." 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



posy's picturel 



The Vicar finished his breakfast, and, before going 
to the Sunday-school, went to the room set apart 
for the visits of his poorer parishioners, and there 
he found Posy. 

" Well," he said, " have you had enough to 
eat ? " 

Posy nodded. She had slipped from the high 
stool ^Yhich the Vicar's housemaid had brought as 
the best seat for the guest in the parish-room, 
and had remarked to the cook that it would have 
to be scrubbed well before any decent person sat 
on it again. 

" I want to know all about you," the Vicar said, 
kindly. " I have been to Mike's Hollow once, 
but all the huts or cottages were shut, and no 
one heard my knocks at the doors, which were 
fastened." 

" I daresay they heard fast enough," Posy said, 
with a smile, her wide mouth showing a set of very 
white teeth, the only white thing about her ; " but 
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they ain't fond of folks prying down there ; that's 
about it." 

" Well, I am coming to pry again," Mr. Paterson 
said. " To-morrow I shall be there, and if I can 
do anything for you, you poor child, I will do it." 

" I don't want nothing," Posy said ; " it's Jakes. 
She was burnt dreadful in a match-factory, and she 
can't work or do nothing. I am going right off to 
find the 'ospital where she was took when she w^as 
burnt." 

" Is she your sister ? " 

" No, not my rightful sister. Her mother," Posy 
explained, " married my step-father after her hus- 
band was dead. I w^as his child, you see, and 
afore he was cold in his grave my step-mother took 
and married Sandy Bucknall — worse luck ! I be- 
long to nobody ; that's it ! " 

" You belong to me," the Vicar said, *' for Mike's 
Hollow is in my parish ; but I never have been 
able to find any one there. How long have you 
been living there ? " 

^^ Since last hop season. Jakes and Sue came 
along with us last fall." 

" Sue ! who is Sue ? " 

" Jakes' sister. She is no good, but Jakes is a 
right good one, and I love her. We've got nobody 
else but each other. For him they call Sandy — 
that's my step-mother's husband, you know — ^^a 
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taken oS by the bobbies yesterday. Meg, that's 
my step-mother and Jakes' own mother, were with 
him. I hope they'll never come back I say, sir, 
I must go now, or Jakes will fret." 

"Very well, you shall go presently; but first! 
want to ask you a question. Do you know any- 
thing of your Father in heaven ; that He sees you, 
and when you tell lies, or thieve and swear, you 
displease Him ? " 

Posy shuffled one ragged shoe over the other, and 
said — 

"Jakes knows a lady in the 'ospital, that told 
her about Him. She has told me — not much; 
but " 

" Go on," said Mr. Paterson, kindly ; " but 
what 1 " 

" I have said to myself Pd never steal again ; no, 
not if they beat me black and blue ; not if they 
kicked me till I couldn't stand; and," said Posy 
triumphantly, " I haven't taken a crust that is not 
mine for ever so long." 

" I am glad of that— very glad," Mr. Paterson 
said. " Can you read ? " 

Posy laughed outright. 

" No, sir, no ! " 

" Then it's no use giving you a book." 

" Yes, it is. Jakes can spell out a few words. 
Give me a book, sir." 
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Tlio Vicar went to a large cupboard, where there 
was a store of books of all colours aud sizes. He 
w^anted to find a picture which Posy could look at, 
[ind from which she could learn a lesson. His 
choice fell on a number of one of the many pretty 
illustrated magazines which find their way Into so 
many cottage-homes. 

" Look here, Posy/' he said. " You shall take 
this picture to Jakes if you like, and now listen 
while I tell you about it." 

Posy gazed with wondering eyes on a coloured 
picture, which showed a very ragged and forlorn- 
lookiug boy kneeling at the feet of an old man in 
a long robe and a coloured turban on his head ; 
behind was a large house, and tall trees shadowed 
it. A very blue sky made the back-ground of the 
picture, aud there were some smaller figures in the 
distance. 

In Posy's eyes this picture was a wonderful work 
of art. She had never seen anything like it before. 
She go zed at it, and then said — 

" What's it all about ? " 

"That boy was a very naughty boy. He left 
his father's home, and " 

" Like the young gent," Posy said. 

" What young gentleman ? " 

" Never you mind," Posy said. " Go on." 

" Well, he went away and spent all U\a mcstv^^ 
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and was starving. He could get no food, and he 
was miserable." 

Again Posy nodded. 

" / can't get food sometimes. Go on." 

*'You might say * Please, sir,' I think," Mr. 
Paterson said. 

Posy had no idea of respect in her. How should 
she, poor child ? She had never seen any respect 
shown to any one, and there was a certain inde- 
pendence in her nature which was continually 
coming to the front. But she nodded her shaggy 
head and said — 

" Please go on, sir." 

"The boy went away, and was unhappy, and 
miserable, and poor. He had oflfended his ftxther, 
and had left a beautiful home, and now he was a 
beggar. Suddenly he thought he would go bads to 
his father and say he was sorry, that he would work 
like a servant, and never expect to be treated as a 
son again. You see in the picture that large house 
wliich is his home, and you might think a poor 
ragged and forlorn boy was not fit to go into it 
His father saw him coming, and instead of waiting 
in the house, ran out to meet him." 

" To scold him, eh ? " 

*'No; does he look like that? He fell on his 
neck and kissed him, and forgave him. He brought 
out a beautiful new dress, and put a chain round 
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Lis neck, aud a ring on his finger, and then the 
poor boy was ready to go into that beautiful house 
and sit down to a feast. The words that boy said 
to his father are the words we should say to our 
Heavenly Father. * Father, I have sinned against 
Thee, and I am not worthy to be called Thy child.' 
If we not only say these words, but feel them, then 
we shall be forgiven, and made fit to go into the 
beautiful house in heaven." 

Posy's eyes were fastened now, not on the 
picture, but on the speaker. Her poor little un- 
tutored heart opened to receive the message. That 
longing she had felt to be good, to please Jakes by 
never stealing, to give up lies, all this, as it were, 
had prepared the ground for the good seed. 

" Take the picture," Mr. Paterson said, " and 
show it to your sister, and say and try to feel 
the words — repeat them after me — * Father, I have 
sinned, and I want to be forgiven. Forgive me, 
and make me good, for Jesus' sake.' " 

Very slowly Posy repeated those words twice, 
and then she opened her large pocket and said — 

" Drop the little book in there," adding " please, 
sir." 

Mr. Paterson did as she asked him, and then 
went to the door and called the cook, whose kitchen 
was spotlessly neat, made especially neat for Sun- 
day, while she herself was in a very stiff and ami^le 
print ^oira. 
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" Ilere, Mason ; find some thing in the larder to 
drop into one of these big pockets, that the child 
may have a Sunday-dinner as well as breakfast." 

Mason always obeyed her master; and as he 
went away, for the school-bell was ringing, saying 
to Posy, "I will find you out too, mind, iu 
Mike s Hollow," she brought from her store two 
mince-pies, a roll, and a slice of cold beef, which 
had been cut for breakfast but had not been eaten. 

"Here," she said; "the master wished you to 
have something to take with you ; but I say, child, 
you can't put eatables into that dirty pocket." 

" Of course I can," Posy said ; " there's been a 
lot of grub there many a time." 

" Well, they say wx must all eat a peck of dirt 
before we die; you must have eaten a bushel, 
judging by appearances. No, I really can't put 
good food in there. I'll get a bit of paper and 
wrap them up." 

So the Sunday-dinner was safely pushed into 
the gaping mouth of the old jacket-pocket, and 
Mason said — 

"If I was you, I'd wash my hands and face 
sometimes, and get my hair cut ; it's like a mop, 
and not an over-clean mop either." 

Posy felt much tempted to make a face, but she 
controlled the inclination in consideration of what 
Mason had given her, and with a single " Thank 
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you," she darted towards an open door, and was 
gone. 

" Did you ever see such a little scaramouclie ? " 
Mason said to the housemaid. 

*'They are a bad lot these hop-pickers, and a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood in the summer. 
She is one of tbem, you may depend upon it. 
I heard Perkins say that there's a nest of them 
down across the common in a hollow, and I make 
no doubt she came from there. They are a dread- 
ful lot of people, and live by their wits in tbe 
winter till the hop-picking season comes round. 
Some of them work in the brickfields, the men 
and boys do ; but they are all alike. The master 
won't do much with them." 

" Oh, he'll do something, if anybody can," said 
Mason. " I have known him longer than you have, 
and he is just one to find good in every one." 

" He'll have to look a long way before he finds 
it in that dirty little object," was Jane s final re- 
mark, as she went to get ready for church. 
• ••••• 

Mr. Paterson went the next day to the Hollow, 
taking Bertha Dorien and Kathleen and Griselda 
with him. It was the first walk the girls had 
had since the accident, and they were very happy, 
enjoying Bertha Dorien together. When they 
reached Mike's Hollow, a tiny column of smoke 
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showed tbat one at least of the cottages was 
inhabited, and Mr. Paterson led tbe way down tbe 
narrow path to the level place below. Old Geoi^ 
was standing at his door smoking a pipe, and the 
dog was at his feet. His was the only cotAge 
which showed any sign of life. 

" Good-day," Mr. Paterson said. " Nice mild 
weather for January." 

"Aye ! but we'll pay for it later on, sir. Good- 
day, young ladies." 

" In which house do two girls live ? One is 
called Posy." 

George jerked his lamed fingers in the direc- 
tion of the end cottage, and said — 

"That^s the place; but there's no one there. 
The girls have been gone since yesterday, and as to 
Sandy, well," and the old man gave a disagreeable 
chuckle, " he was wanted, and Meg thought she'd 
be ofi" too. A pretty unfeeling thing to leave those 
two children all alone like that. Pve no patience 
with it. The girl Posy is a sharp 'un, ain't she 
just ! But iti's my belief that she w^n't drag tbe 
t'other poor thing very far, and it'll be to her grave 
in the end." 

"Thank you for your information," Mr. Pater- 
son said. " Are any of the other people at home." 

" No ; there's Widow Hanson ; she's out at work, 
and her son is in the brickfields ; and my daughter 
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she's gone to Rendlesham ; and the old lady who 
lives in the place next Sandy Bucknall, she is gone 
to her son's. Since I hurted my hand I haven't 
done a stroke of work — worse luck ! " 

The girls had gone on to the cottage at the end 
of the little row, and tried the door. It opened, 
and Kathleen stood transfixed with the squalor 
which met her eye. A mud floor, broken and un- 
even ; in tbe corner the heap of rags called a bed, 
a broken chair, and an old box turned upside down 
for a seat ; a few old bits of crockery ; the burnt 
candle-end in the ginger-beer bottle, and the door 
leading to the lean-to beyond, half oflF its hinges. 

Griselda i^eepcd in, and said, drawing back — 

" It's dreadful ; there seem to be no windows, and 
the bank is close behind." 

" How do people live in these places ? " Kathleen 
exclaimed. " I had no idea that they could live in 
such misery." 

** Ah ! " Mr. Paterson said, who had now joined 
them, after trying to say a few good words to old 
George, "you are not used to the garrets and 
cellars of East London, where I have worked. Still 
these dwellings arc a disgrace. I shall try to bring 
Lord Hurst's agent here, and we must make a 
change." 

" The odd thing is the people themselves are so 
unwilling to live in better houses/' Bertha said. 
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" A friend of mine, who bad the living of a new 
church in Surrey, had a vicarage built for him, 
and at the end of the garden was a squatter^s hut, 
like one of these. He had lived in it many years, 
and refused to leave it, or to take any compensation 
for it. There he had lived, and there he said he 
meant to live and die. At last the Commissioners 
gave orders for the hut to be pulled down, and the 
man came back one evening to find it gone." 

" Oh, I can't help being sorry for the man.*' 

" It turned out for the best, for he became more 
civilised ; and when I was there two years ago, he 
was pointed out to me in church, where his huge 
figure in a waistcoat made of rabbit-skins was a 
striking object." 

Mr. Paterson had been taking a survey of the 
four huts, and had made some notes about them in 
his pocket-book. 

" Poor Posy 1 " Kathleen said. " I have brought 
her what I promised, and she deserved something 

for that evening's race to Good-rest ; and for " 

Kathleen stopped ; then she said, " Posy has seen 
Dick in an old kiln, and he told her to be sure to 
find me, and tell me he had gone to sea. Ought I 
to tell father, Mr. Paterson ? " 

"Yes, I think so." Then he added kindly, 
**My dear, I believe it is the best thing that 
could have happened to your brother. There is 
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nothing like taking one's own way to learn a use- 
ful lesson. I never — I think I may say never — 
knew any boy or girl, or man or woman, who per- 
sisted in taking their own way, who did not repent 
it, and repentance is a step towards amendment. 
But," he said, changing the subject, " I wish that 
little creature had not gone oflF; I should be sorry 
to lose all trace of her." 

" So should I," said Griselda. " Brenda is always 
asking about her, and wondering whether she will 
ever see her again." 

" I will try and make something out of that old 
man," Mr. Paterson said. "You three girls can 
walk on, and I will question him more closely." 

But the questioning was of no use. George knew 
nothing about the little baggage, and only supposed 
it likely she had thought it better to make off, and 
drag the poor afflicted one with her. 

"Posy has got her wits about her; she won't 
starve, trust her." 



CHAPTER XXIIL 



SPRING DAYS. 



Time passes quickly, whether we are glad or sorrow- 
ful, and it is given to us all, young and old, to 
become accustomed to any new condition of things. 

It was so at Good-rest. Mr. Carrington had a 
very important case on the Western Circuit that 
spring, and he was obliged to leave his boy in tbat 
stage of convalescence, which is the most trj^ing to 
patients and nurses alike. 

Robert Blunt had gone back to Rugby, and Lliss 
Baker returned to her duties in the schoolroom; 
lessons began with their accustomed regularity, anil 
the sisters took it in turn to sit with Max, and do 
their best to amuse him by reading and talking. 

Max was silent, and after his father was gone, he 
seemed to take very little interest in anything. 

Griselda was sitting by his sofa one lovely even- 
ing in March, when he said suddenly — 

" This is the day for the sports at Harrow." 

" Is it ? " Griselda rejoined ; " it has been * 
lovely day for them," 
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Max gave an involuntary sigh. 

" I should have won the mile-race this year; so 
they said. I say, Griselda, don't tell any one, but 
I wish I had died. What am I living for ? " 

" For us — for father," Griselda said promptly. 

** You mean it kind to tell me so," the boy said ; 
" but it won't do. Henrietta can't get her year in 
Germany now, and you — you wanted to go to the 
college." 

"Just as if that mattered 1 Do you know. Max, 
since that night, I have almost lost the wish to be 
like Mary Carpenter. Everything has changed 
since then." 

"Yes, that is what I say," Max rejoined im- 
patiently, "and I can't bear to think of it. It 
would have been better if the shot had made an 
end of me." 

" You cannot really think so, dear. Remember 
how much, much worse it would have been for 
Dick and every one. Oh, Max! don't let father 
hear you say that, please." 

" Of course not. I only tell you what I lie and 
think about. And to-day I have been lying with 
my eyes shut and seeing the fellows running. 
Beresford will come in first, and then what cheer- 
ing there'll be ; and if I had been there, I should 
have beaten Beresford perhaps. I could see it all, 
and bear the fellows' voices, and the c\i^^tv\:k!^^ ^.^^ 
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the masters putting on their pleased faces^ and the 
head-master, and all the girls in the stand watcliing 
their brothers and cousins. I say Griselda, have you 
forgotten that father promised you, and Marjory, 
and Henrietta should come aud see me do the his[h 
jump? And now you'll never see me walk again, 
much less run — a cripple all my life — all my life ! " 

There was a ring of such intense pathos in poor 
Max's voice as he repeated, "All my life," that 
Griselda could not say anything in response. 

Then Max went on, " They are talking of hav- 
ing something made for me which will do as well 
as my own leg. Look here, Griselda ! I can't bear 
the thought of it ! I had rather seem what I am, 
a cripple ! I shall do very well if I am left alone, 
but I hate to hear Cousin Frances telling me how 
easy it will be for me to walk with the sham foot. 
I wish some one would tell her not to say so. 
That was the best of Nurse Anna ; she didn't talk 
like that." 

" Nurse Anna is coming to see you to-morrow," 
Griselda said, cheerfully. " You'll like that, won't 
you ? " 

" Yes." 

And then Max shut his eyes, and Griselda could 
find no further consolation. Presently Henrietta 
came in with a paper in her hand. 

"Father has made such a splendid speech at 
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Exeter," she said ; " it is noticed in the Times. 
He will win the case, and that poor girl will get 
her rights. Oh, it is nice to be so proud of one's 
father ! Max, dear, shall I read you the speech ? 
They call it * Mr. Carrington's eloquent and masterly 
appeal' I wish I had heard it." 

" Eead it," Max said. 

But he kept his eyes shut, and as Henrietta read, 
Griselda watched his face. How changed ho was 
from the merry schoolboy of three months ago 1 
His cheeks were pale, and his mouth pinched and 
drawn ; his lips were white, and there were lines 
upon his fair youug forehead, over which the thick 
curls still clustered. 

Henrietta read on, absorbed in the eloquence of 
her father, which would surely win the case for the 
young defenceless girl, whose false-hearted trustees 
had tried to cheat her out of her inheritance. 

"It is just the sort of case to move father to 
surpass himself," Henrietta said. " He always 
takes the part of the weak and oppressed. He 
always cares more for people in trouble than for 
people who are prosperous and happy," 

Griselda did not answer, but signed to Henrietta 
to look at Max. Large tears were slowly rolling 
down his cheeks, and Griselda bent over him and 
kissed them away. 

A short quick sob, and " Don't," was the quIy 
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notice Max took of Griselda's action, and Crickmer, 
who had been, to her great satisfaction, reinstated 
as head-nurse since Nurse Anna had left, then came 
in to prepare him for bed, with the tray with his 
supper. Griselda was glad to get away, and went 
to the schoolroom to get through some preparation 
for the next morning. Miss Baker had gone by 
invitation to the Rectory with Marjory and Brenda, 
and Griselda had the room to herself. She took 
up her old place in the window, where we first saw 
her. The spring twilight had not yet deepened 
enough for her to ring for the gas to be lighted, 
and she fell into one of her fits of meditation. 

Life had become very real to Griselda during the 
last three months. The great longing to be first 
in the race of life, to excel others, to win fame and 
praise, was subdued now. That crown of laurels, 
that acknowledgment by others of our success, 
those efforts which were to lead to distinction, did 
not seem to Griselda now what they seemed, before 
the great sorrow about Max had come to put all 
other wishes and longings into their proper place. 
*' Any effort that is to result in doing good to others 
must be wholesome, no matter what direction it 
takes. Self-culture, and making the very best of 
the gifts God has given us, is a boundeu duty and 
service, when the aim is not merely the achieve- 
ment of success for the sake of success, but for the 
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fake of others. To be a useful woman, whose light 
shines brightest in her owa house, and makes that 
home the centre whence all fair deeds of love and 
effort for the good of others radiate, — this is the 
real aim of a higher education." Griselda had 
taken a letter from her pocket, and had read 
and re-read these words in the dim light. She 
knew them well already; they had been written 
to her from St. Cuthbert's Hospital by Nurse 
Anna, and had made a profound impression on 
her. Nurse Anna's words were so entirely in 
harmony with her life, that they had the effect 
which words spoken out of the heart, and not as 
a mere formula, always have. Griselda thought of 
all that sweet and gracious woman had been in the 
house during the early weeks of anxiety and dis- 
tress. Without any forced cheerfulness or forced 
attempt to make light of the trouble, she had en- 
couraged them all to look it steadily in the face, and 
faike out of the lesson all it was intended to teach. 

Max had grown far more despondent and silent 
since Nurse Anna had left him. He wanted to 
keep her always near him ; and the life at Good- 
rest was made so pleasant to her, that Nurse Anna 
would have liked to stay. 

" Too pleasant," she had said ; " and my work 
at St Cuthbert's is waiting for me. I must go 
back to it now." 
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And when she had gone back, it was like the 8un 
going behind a cloud. To Griselda especially, for 
ehe had found a true friend in Nurse Anna, and 
she had talked to her as she had been able to talk 
to very few, perhaps to no one, not even Kathleen 
or Bertha Dorien. 

Griselda's dream was broken in on by the return 
of the children and Miss Baker. Miss Baker was a 
quiet, matter-of-fact person, who did everything by 
line and rule; an excellent disciplinarian, and a 
really able teacher, as far as routine knowledge 
went. She had been educated before the days of 
" certificates and Higher Locals," but she was well 
read, and thorough in all she taught. 

** My dear Griselda, you are sitting in the dark," 
she said. " I expected to find you settled to your 
preparation. Get your things oflF, Marjory; you 
have a long French translation to prepare. Brenda, 
you had better go to the nursery at once." 

Brenda had thrown herself into Griselda's out- 
stretched arms, and while Miss Baker went to her 
room, Griselda took Brenda to the nursery, know- 
ing that Crickmer was engaged with Max. 

" I will put you to bed, Brenda." 

" Oh, I am glad. We'll have a nice cosy-corner 
chat, Griselda. I have seen Kathleen at the Rectory. 
She was so sorry you did not come to tea. I told 
her you were reading to Max. They have been 
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talking," Brenda said, with a somewhat sleepy 
yawn, " about that little ragged girl. Nobody has. 
heard anything about her. I wish we could hear. 
You know who I mean. The girl who asked me to 
kiss her." 

" Yes, I know, dear." 

'^ She did tell us the news, and she seemed to 
wish to be good ; and now she is gone. I did want, 
next time I saw her, to tell her to be clean and nice. 
She wanted a clean frock so much, and Cricky said 
I might give her one of my old ones." 

All this time Griselda was combing and brushing 
Brenda's golden hair, and plaiting it in two long 
tails tied with blue ribbon. 

" They have been talking about father. He has 
made a grand speech, and it is better than any he 
ever made ; and I am so glad." 

** I have read the speech," Griselda said. " Hen- 
rietta brought the paper to Max's room. It is 
beautiful." 

" Dear Max I May I go and kiss him and bid 
good-night, Griselda?" 

"You must wait till Crickmer comes down. 
You have to say your prayers, and by that time 
perhaps Crickmer will be here." 

" Oh, I forgot 1 " Brenda exclaimed ; " poor old 
Donner at The Gables is dead. Kathleen says 
there was such a fuss ; he had a fit and died — Mr 
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Patersoa says of over-eating. Still I am sorry for 
Donuer. And I was to say that Kathleen wants 
you to go to tea to-morrow, because Lady Blunt is 
going to London to stay for two nights." 

Griselda carried her little sister to Max's room 
in her pretty blue dressing-gown, and they found 
Marjory already there. She had finished her 
French translation, and was on her way to bed. 
Max took very little notice of his sisters, but said, 
" Good-night," in a low sad voice ; and Henrietta 
made a sign to them to go aw\ay, for Max was tired. 

As Brenda was being carried back to the nursery 
she said to Griselda— 

"Don't you remember how we talked about 
crowns, and you said patient people, who bore pain 
well, won a crown ? I expect Max has won it ; 
he is so good and so patient. Oh, Griselda!" 
with sudden emphasis, " will he never walk and 
run again ? I can't believe it. I can't bear to be- 
lieve it." 

Griselda did not speak. She resigned Brenda to 
Crickmer and kissed Marjory, and returned to her 
work in the schoolroom with a heavy heart. 

Yes, look at it in whatever light they might, 
try to remember and feel it to be God's will, the 
stubborn fact remained. Max, the joyous, high- 
spirited Max, was, as he himself had said, a cripple 
for life ! 
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"as a father pities." 

When Mr. Carrington came home from the Western 
Circuit, he found Max less cheerful than when he 
left home. A plan that had been suggested to him 
now took more definite shape, and by the advice of 
Sir Frederick Barton he determined to carry it out. 
This plan was to take a house in London for a year, 
and put Max under the care of the mechanical 
surgeon, who was in time to supply the loss of the 
leg by one of the many clever instruments which 
the constant march of scientific knowledge has 
brought into use. Good-rest was to be closed for 
a year, and a furnished house in Hyde Park Square 
taken from a friend, who wished to let it and go 
abroad for that time. 

Like all other plans and changes, this had two 
sides to it. To leave the dear home, where every 
one had been so happy, would be a great trial ; and 
yet, London, especially in the coming year of Jubilee 
— that memorable year which marked an era in the 
history of our country — had its attractions. 

Mr. Carrington made his arrangements and camo 

S69 
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to a decision before he told his children what he had 
done. When he was convinced that a thing was 
desirable and right, he never flinched from under- 
taking it. He announced his intentions in the 
library one evening, when, according to old custom, 
all the children would have been gathered there. 
Now there were two vacant places — Marjory, who 
was sitting with Max, and Max himselfl Mr. 
Carrington had been playing a game, with aU his 
wonted zest, with Griselda, and Henrietta, and 
Kathleen Blunt, who had been spending the after- 
noon and evening with her friends, when .he sud- 
denly rose, and, standing with his back to the 
mantel-shelf, said — 

** I am going to take a house in London for a 
year or fourteen months." 

''A house in London, father I" exclaimed the 
two girls. 

" Yes ; and we are all to take up our abode there. 
I am doing it," he said, " by advice from the doc- 
tors, for Max's sake." 

" Oh, for Max's sake I " Griselda said. " Will it 
be good for him ? " 

"It is thought so, and independently of the 
benefit he will get from being within reach of the 
surgeons, it will help to rouse him, dear boy. The 
time must come when an effort must be made, and 
it is better to make the effort soon." 
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There was silence then, broken at Last by little 
Brenda, who had possessed herself of her father's 
hand as he stood on the hearth-rug. Cousin 
Frances did not speak; she knitted vigorously, 
and did not raise her head from her work. 

But it was Kathleen's face which betrayed the 
keenest sorrow, and Mr. Carrington, turning when 
Brenda spoke, saw that she was on the brink of 
tears. For Brenda's first words were — 

'* If we live in London, we may find Posy and 
Dick." 

"Oh, danX' Kathleen said. "We shall never 
find Dick — never ! " 

" I am not so sure of that," Mr. Carrington said, 
cheerfully. "Anyhow, Kathleen, I am going to 
ask leave to take you to London with us." 

" Take me ! Oh, I am afraid father won't allow 
me to go." 

" I hope so ; and I have got a plan for you three 
elder girls to attend lectures at University College 
together. How will you like that, Griselda ? " 

" Oh, father ! delightful ! " 

"I thought so. We shall not have room for 
Miss Baker in the London house, and I mean 
her to live with her sister, and come every day 
to teach Marjory and Brenda, and take you to 
your lectures twice a week. Now you must all 
give me credit for an excellent plan I am 8ure« 
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I have turned it over in my mind, and here 
it is ! " 

Cousin Frances, who had not yet spoken, said — 

''What will Max himself say? I am afraid he 
is scarcely fit for the move." 

*'I shall not move him till the end of April. 
By that time, I hope, he will be ready. He can 
drive from one door to the other, and escape all 
railway fatigue and bustle." 

" Will you tell him, father ? " 

" Yes, I will tell him, and I know that he will 
be brave about this, as he has been about other 
things." 

*'He is very silent and depressed, dear boy," 
Mrs. Mayne said. " It often goes to my heart to 
see him lying there as he does." 

" Yes," Henrietta said ; " it would be a relief if 
he were cross, or broke out like his old self into 
one of his ' word batteries,' as you used to call 
them, father. It is this silence which is so trying, 
so sad." 

" Yes," Giiselda said ; " he seldom makes a 
remark when we are reading to him; and if we 
stop, he never says he wants us to go on." 

"And he does not read to himself. I took 
him the 'Boy's Own Annual' yesterday," Hen- 
rietta said; "and he would not look at it, and 
yet how he used to delight in it." 
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"I kuow why," Griselda said. "Of course all 
tlic games and all the tales of adventure are pain 
to him, and I kept the book from him on purpose." 

And now Marjory appeared. She was very 
faithful in her allegiance to her brother, and an- 
nounced that Max had been laughing to see Ruffle 
playing with the pup, and that she had growled, 
and dragged him round the room by the tail. 

''It is the first time I have heard Max lauo[h 
since " 

Marjory stopped. By one consent, when Katli- 
leen was present, no reference was ever made to 
the accident with the gun. 

Brenda could not keep the news from Marjory, 
and said — 

" We are going to live in London, Marjory, for 
a whole year — just think ! I shall be eight before 
we come home again." 

" To London ! What nonsense, Brenda I Who 
says so ? " 

" I say so, my little girl," said her father as he 
stooped to kiss her, and then left the room. 

Every one guessed that he was gone to tell Max 
of his determination, and they were right. 

Mr. Carrington found Mux lying in his accus- 
tomed position, with his hands folded at the back 
of his head, and his eyes turned towards the win- 
dow, near which the sofii was always wheeled* 
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From this window he could see the rooks on the 
tall elms by the church, and the old grey tower 
where the jackdaws built their nests, and chattered 
to each other in a very different strain from the 
solemn caw of their neighbours, the rooks. There 
was a blush of crimson and tender green on the 
lower branches of the elms, and signs of spring 
were everywhere. The gables of the Blunts' house 
were defined against the daffodil sky of evening, and 
a cluster of dark solemn firs rose behind them. 

" Max, my dear boy," Mr. Carrington said, throw- 
ing himself into an arm-chair by the side of the 
sofa, " it is a lovely evening ; we shall soon get you 
out now, and then you will pick up strength." 

Max put his hand out to his father, and Mr. 
Carrington took it in his. It did not escape his 
notice how thin and white that once rough boyish 
hand had become. 

" Please, father, don't ask me to go out. Crick- 
mer has been talking about a donkey-chair. Ob, 
father, I couldn't — I really couldn't bear to go out 
to be stared at by the old Miss Greens, and Mrs. 
Simon at the lodge, and Lady Blunt, and Gilbert. 
No, father, don't ask me." 

" My dear boy, I won't ask you to go out in 
a donkey-chair ; it would be rather slow work 
getting to London in that ; but I am going to 
take you to London soon, and we are all going 
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with you. You will like the change when once it 
is made." 

** No, I shan't I I only want to be left in peace 
here. I don't want anything else." This was said 
in a tone that was half sad, half irritable. 

]Mr. Carrington was silent for a few minutes. 
" Like as a father pities," describes what he felt for 
Lis boy ; but he said to himself, " * As one whom 
bis mother comforts.' He never wanted a mother 
so much as now. I am but a clumsy comforter." 

Max broke the silence — 

" I don't want to be a trouble, father ; I won't 
complain ; I don't want to vex you, but it's so 
much worse than I thought it would be." 

^li. CarriDgton could not speak, and Max went 
on — 

" It is the feeling that I can never be the same 
again. I go to sleep sometimes, and dream I am 
in a paper-chase or at the wicket ; and last night I 
thought I had kicked a goal, and I woke with a 
sharp pain, as I thought, in my foot ; and then — 
then I knew it was not there, and you can't think 
what that was. At first I was glad to be alive, 
and glad that the operation was over, and Nurse 
Anna was so cheery ; but now — now it is much 
worse. Father, do you understand 1 " 

** Yes, my dear boy, I do understand. It is the 
same with all deep trials, the first blow \^ uot^ ^^a^ 
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you say, the worst part ; it is the after pain which 
13 so terribly hard to endure, with the courage and 
patience for which we can only pray, and hope to 
have our prayers answered at last. I have kuowu 
this." 

'' You, father r* 

" Yes. When I lost your mother, I felt at first 
thankful for her rest, and my grief found its out- 
come in caring more than ever for you and all ber 
children. But as time went on, and other people 
thought I was forgetting, then it was, that the 
burden of sorrow was more than I could bear. 
Even now, — now at this moment, I feel that I 
want her, your darling mother, so much." 

" Why ? " 

" To comfort you, my boy ; to show you how 
best to bear this cross God has given you to bear! " 

This seemed to touch Max to infinite tenderness. 

" Ah 1 you dear father," he said ; " it is not from 
want of your help that I cannot find any comfort 
Every one is kind, you kindest of all. But there 
it is : uothinc: can change it— I am lame for life* 
Think— for life, father. It may be a long life I" 

" There is no trouble, Max, for which we cannot 
find one to match it. Think of the many heroes of 
the past and present who have lost legs and arms, 
and led happy and useful lives. Why, Max, I 
know a barrister who lost his right arm when just 
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your age. He conquered every difficulty ; he writes 
a splendid letter with his left hand, and he has 
been Chief-Justice of the Gold Coast. He has a 
Avar medal for bravery in the Ashantee w^ar, and 
he has been knighted by the Queen." 

Max's eyes brightened as he listened as they 
Lad not brightened for many clays. 

" Is it really true ? How I should like to soe 
him 1 " 

" You shall see him when we get to London, for 
that is what I came to tell you. I have taken a 
house in London, and we are all going to live there 
for a year, and your sisters will have the advantage 
of lessons and lectures, and you will be near the 
best surgeons, who will contrive to make you walk." 

" With a crutch ! hobble with a crutch — every 
one staring at me I " 

" No, no ; you will learn to do better than that ; 
and in these days there are so many contrivances, 
so many mechanical helps to supply defects." 

" How did that man lose his arm ? " 

" It was shot by accident, very much as your 
leg was shot." 

" Was he ill long ? " 

" Yes, a long time. He was on a barren island in 
the English Channel when it happened, far away 
from his mother, and brothers, and sisters. He 
XfBS a hero throughout in his courage and deter- 
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miuation to overcome diflBculties. 'IV) this day 
he never reminds any one he has only one 
arm." 

" How soon are we to go to London, father?" 

" In April, after Easter ; we shall come in for 
the Jubilee year, and see no end of fine folks and 
fine sights." 

^' Next year, you mean V 

" Yes, next year. It will soon be here. And in 
Hyde Park Square we shall be in the very centre 
of much that is going on." 

" That will be rather jolly," Max said. 

His father's heart thrilled with thankfulness at 
the natural tone of these words. 

"Yes," he repeated, "it will be jolly. Brenda 
will see the Queen with the crown on her head. 
Griselda and I once took her in about the crown 
on your head. She thought it was a Q.C.'s crown, 
and then that the Q.C.'s wig was a crown worthy 
to be worn with the ' silk.' Was it not funny of 
Brenda ? " 

Mr. CarrinQ:ton was so delighted to find Mcax 
could talk in his old free way, that he left him 
quite cheered, and went to his study to make 
arrangements about leaving Good-rest. He was 
busy with papers and accounts, when there was 
a tap at the door, and Griselda came in. 

" Are you very busy, father ? " 
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"Not too busy to talk to you, my little girl, 
if you want me." 

" I only wanted to say, father, that all that great 
hungry longing I had to get on with my work and 
write papers like the girls at Eendlesham College 
is gone. So do not send me to the College lectures 
in London, unless you quite wish. Of course, I 
should still like to go, but I do not feel about it as 
I felt some months ago. A sort of silly injured 
feeling that I had not so many advantages as I 
ought to have, and discontent with Miss Baker— 
that is all gone now. I wished to tell you this, 
dear father, and now good-night." 

"My darling," her father said, "I would not 
discourage you from laying in any store of real 
useful knowledge. What I was afraid of, when 
we last talked about it, was that my little daughter 
was thinking: more of the outward signs of success 
in study, than of the study itself. As soon as we 
befjrin to think that this thinn^ we do, or this 
lionour we win, will bring us praise or fame, then 
the thing itself loses its beauty. It is not what 
we gain in the eyes of other people — it is what 
we possess ourselves of all that is good, and beau- 
tiful, and brave — to help others, not to dazzle them 
with our attainments." 

" I see what you mean," Griselda said, her eyes 
full of the earnest, wistful expression which tells 
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the tale of mucli thought and much euthusiasm. 
" I sec what you mean ; but I may be proud 
of you, dear Dad, mayn't I ? To read your speech 
and what the Times said of it ! Oh, it was de- 
lightful ! I was proud of my father, and I knew 
you were only thinking of poor Miss Bosanquet 
and her wrongs as you spoke, and not of yourself 
one bit; and then you won the verdict for her, 
and she is saved from the hands of those bad 
people who wanted lier money. It is easy to sec 
why you tell me it is not praise or fame that 
signifies — it is the good our gifts do for other 
people." 

"Yes, my Griselda, you have got the thread 
of the argument now ; but I hope you will get 
good for yourself and others from next autumn 
session at the College, and I shall not see my 
little daughter hanging her knowledge on her 
sleeve, and becoming a pedantic young lady in 
these advanced days of education." 

" rU try to be what you wish, father; and I am 
sure for Max's sake it is a good thing we are going 
to London. Good-night again, dear father/' 



CHAPTER XXV. 



SYMPATTiy. 



Kathleen waited in suspense the next day to hear 
lier father's acceptance or refusal of Mr. Carring- 
ton's offer. But at last her suspense was relieved. 
After dinner on the next evening, Sir Thomas said, 
when Kathleen was following her mother and Gil- 
bert from the room — 

" Stop, Kathic ; I want to speak to you." 

" Yes, papa." 

" I suppose you know," Sir Thomas began, 
*' that Mr. Carrington is so good as to invite you 
to go to London with his children. Do you want 
to go ? " 

"Yes, father, very much, very mucli." 

"I've no objections," Sir Thomas said, "and 
it is not for me to refuse any request the Carring- 
tons might make. I don't forget it was my son 
who brought all this trouble on that poor boy 
Max. Yes, you can go," Sir Thomas added. " You 
don't get on as well as I hoped and desired with 
your mother. Perhaps this absence from home 
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may be good for you. How old are you, Kathleen ? 
Upon my word, I forget dates and birthdays." 

'^ I am nearly seventeen, father." 

" Ah ! too old for school. You ought to be 
coming out, so your mother says ; but time enough, 
time enough for that Gilbert is going to Oxford. 
Mr. Harper thinks he may pass Eesponsions; I 
can't say I do. Not that I know what Eespon- 
sions mean. I am not a University man ; but if 
the said passing implies any brains, Gilbert won't 
do it. He is utterly lazy, and your mother, in the 
kindness of her heart, spoils him." 

"It, is no kindness," Kathleen said. "Gilbert 
hns everything he wants, and is very selfish." 

" Well, well, we are all more or less selfish. Tlie 
world would stop if we were not ; you wouldn't be 
living in this house, my dear, if I had not earned 
my fortune by what the world calls selfishness. 
We lived in a very humble way, till your own 
poor mother died, in a villa at Brixton. You 
don't remember that, I daresay. Dick was a baby 
— poor Dick ! Let me see ! he must be thirteen." 

" He is fourteen. Robert is fifteen, and I am 
nearly seventeen. Gilbert is eighteen." 

" Ah ! yes. You were a pack of babies together, 
all toddling and tumbling about anyhow. I made 
a lucky hit with some mining shares, then the 
indigo trade looked up, and by dint of hammer- 
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and-tongs work, and thinking first of * number 
one/ here I am." 

" Father," Kathleen said, " shall we never hear 
of Dick ? " 

" Oh, yes, yes. When he is tired of wandering, 
he will come back." 

" I wish you would advertise, father." 

" No, no ; I am advised against taking any steps 
to recover the boy. As he has made his bed, so 
he must lie on it. Poor boy ! poor boy ! " 

" You would forgive him, and be kind to him, if 
he did come back ? " 

" Of course, I should. He has been a great deal 
of trouble to me, but I should not be sorry to see 
him again, young scamp though he is." 

Not sorry to see him ! Was that all ? Curly- 
lieaded, good-tempered Dick, who was only too 
good-natured, and too easily won over to do any- 
thing and everything he was asked to do. How 
different it would be if Max had run away, and 
Dick had been left I 

" Well, I suppose I may tell Mr. Carrington you 
will be as pleased as Punch to go to London, and 
thank him very warmly for his kind offer^? Eh ? " 
Sir Thomas asked. 

" Yes, papa ; thank you ! I suppose," Kathleen 
added, " you don't mind ? you don't tvant me ? " 

" Well, I am, of course, sorry to notice you arc 
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not as happy as I could wish at home. You have 
a gloomy manner, my dear, with your mother, and 
our evenings, which ought to be the pleasantest 
part of the day, are not lively sometimes. How- 
ever, let us hope this change will be of use to you, 
and next year you will be a grown-up young lady. 
I did you a good turn by marrying a lady who 
can introduce you into high circles. I daresay I 
may take a house in town next year, and you can 
be presented by your mother. There will be grand 
doings in the Jubilee Year." 

" Oh, I don't care in the least about that, father. 
I only wish" — Kathleen's voice faltered — ''I only 
wish I had done more what you liked, and that 
you would miss me when I am gone." 

'* Oh, well, w^ell," Sir Thomas said, pulling Kath- 
leen towards him. *' Give me a kiss, Kathie. Let 
bygones be bygones, and let me see you cheerful 
and bright, and we shall get on very merrily, I 
daresay, when you come back. It is vastly kind 
of Mr. Carrington. I said I would pay your board 
gladly, but he said he liked you as a companion fur 
his girls. He was kind enough to say so, and I am 
very much obliged to him, for he will be a judge, 
as sure as fate, and sit on the Woolsack before he 
dies ; so many people say." 

Kathleen was not blind to the extremely worldly 
view which her father took of these mattera, and 
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sLc blushed to think he had offered to pay for her 
board to Mr. Carrington. 

** Of course," Sir Thomas said, almost as if ho 
had read her thoughts, "of course — I shall give 
} ou an allowance to pay for some lectures Mr. Car- 
rington talked of, and music-lessons, and painting 
too, if you choose. But we can settle that later." 

Kathleen said, "Thauk you, papa, thank you, 
very much ; " and then she ventured to put her 
arms caressingly round her father's neck and kissed 
his forehead. 

Sir Thomas pushed back his chair, saying, " You 
will be a good girl, I know. Run to the drawing- 
room now ! " 

Kathleen did not ru7i to the drawing-room, but 
she went slowly thither, wondering whether Lady 
Blunt and Gilbert would have anything to say 
about the proposed plan of her going to London 
with the Carringtons. To her it was of absorbing 
importance, and she waited anxiously for either 
Gilbert or Lady Blunt to speak of it. Both were 
reading the newspaper in their easy-eliair.^, the 
dogs basking before the bright fire. Only three 
dogs now, for poor Donner's place would know him 
no more. Bianco was not asleep as usual ; he was 
gnawing a hard ball, provided for the cutting of 
his teeth, very much as we provide an india-rubber 
or ivory ring for a baby. 
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Kathleen seated herself near her brotiier, and 

presently he dropped the newspaper and said — 
"Well, Kath, it is settled I am to go up to 

Oxford to pass Responsions." 

" So father was telling me," Kathleen said. 

" I must get an Oxford degree, you know, but 

I shan't go in for * honours/ " 

The idea of Gilbert going in for " honours ! " 
Kathleen laughed a little satirically and said— 
" Honours ! no, I should think not ! " 
It was an ill-advised speech, and Gilbert, who 

had meant to be confidential and agreeable, kicked 

a footstool away and said — 

" I am not so clever as you are, of course ! " 
" Oh, Gilbert ! I am so sorry ; I did not mean 

anything." 

"You never do mean anything. So you need 

not tell me so this time." 

" Kathleen," — it was Lady Blunt's voice, — " do 

you know what number in Hyde Park Square Mr. 

Carrington has taken ? " 

" No," Kathleen said ; " I have not heard." 

" Because," said Lady Blunt, as if it were a 

matter of supreme importance, " a friend of mine 

told me to-day of a lady in Hyde Park Square who 

has some charming pugs to dispose of I almost 

think I shall replace my dear Donner with a pug. 

After all, they are dear fascinating creatures. Just 
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ask Griselda and HeDrietta the number of the 
house, next time you see them. Your father tells 
me you are to go to town with the Carringtons. 
If my opinion had been asked, which has not been 
the case, I should have said a girl of your age was 
best at home, and obligations to strangers are never 
pleasant." 

" Straugers ! " Kathleen said hotly. " The Car- 
ringtons are my best friends." 

" Well, obligations even to one's friends I would 
rather avoid. What do you say, Gilbert ? ' 

*' I say it is awful rot Kathleen going to Lon- 
don at all. I did not know it was settled." 

"Oh, yes," Lady Blunt said, "it is settled, 
dear; but neither you nor I are considered com- 
petent to form an opinion. My ideas are old- 
fashioned, perhaps ; but I think girls of seventeen 
should stay at home and undertake social duties." 

" I have no social duties," Kathleen said vehe- 
mently. " You never consult me about anything ; 
you treat me like a block of wood ; you care 
nothing about me. I know very well if you did, 
if any one did, do you think I should wish to 
get away ? " 

" My dear, don't be so excitable ; it is really a 
little vulgar to get so hot about trifles." 

"Trifles!" Kathleen said. "It is no trifle to 
me to feel as I do in my father's house ; and uo^ 
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— now Dick is gone, it is worse than ever, whilo 
Eobert is at school." 

" Dick ! " Gilbert said ironically. " It is a new 
thing to hear of any one wanting /iim." 

*^ / want him," Kathleen said. " / want him, 
and I shall never be happy till something is heaixl 
about him. I would give anything to get him 
back.'' 

*' You used to complain of the trouble Dick gave 
you and every one else when he was here," Gilbert 
said. "All this sudden aflPection is rather too 
much, I must sav." 

Kathleen was about to retort angrily, when her 
father came into the room, and Lady Blunt began 
to talk to him about a book she wanted from 
Mudie, and Gilbert dropped into silence. 

Kathleen's heart was very sore. That want of 
sympathy in things which are very near our hearts 
is hard to bear. I think the difference between 
a happy home and an unhappy one may often be 
traced, to the presence or absence of that precious 
gift of sympathy. Perhaps at the present time 
there is an increasing danger which results from 
too much self-centred interest. It is impossible 
not to notice how distraite many girls are in their 
own homes concerning questions addressed to 
them, as if the subject was an indifferent one to 
them, or, as sometimes happens, not answering 
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at all. There used to be fear of too much demon- 
stration of aflfection, ecstatic admiration of pictures, 
and books, or scenery. What was called, and is 
still called, " gush," was deservedly laughed at, and 
often considered to be one of the chief of girlish 
weaknesses. Has not the pendulum swung back 
too far in the other direction, and thus indifference 
has taken the place of enthusiasm ? That phase — 
I mean the phase of " indifference " — is often pro- 
voking to those who tell of some pleasure they 
have had, some little expedition they have enjoyed, 
some friend whom they have seen. The whole 
manner of the listener often implies, " What is 
that to me ? " 

It is not possible to lay down any hard and fast 
rule here ; but I confess that though I think the cool 
indifference of the young is sometimes affected, and 
is worn like a glove, which can be taken off when 
the mood passes, I believe it comes from the want 
of sympathy, which lies at the root of the beauty 
of home-life. This sympathetic interest in each 
other, and each other's concerns, had certainly 
distinguished the Carringtons, and its absence had 
made life at The Gables anything but bright and 
genial. For sympathy gives a warmth and colour 
to the events of daily life, which is apt to become 
cold and grey without it. 

Kathleen was naturally full of the chan^(^ ^hlck 

1 
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was at hand in her life; for, till her father bad 
actually given his permission, she had not dared 
to count on it; and now, when permission had 
been given and the future was assured, she did 
long to find some one who would be glad with her. 
When Dick went away, no one could or would 
enter into her sorrow, and now no one could or 
would enter into her joy. 

"Could anything have been more disagreeable 
than mamma's remarks 1 " she thought, when, in her 
own room, she had felt at liberty to let tears of 
disappointment and vexation have their course. 
"Could anything be more odious than to talk of 
obligations to strangers 1 Strangers indeed 1 they 
are ten times more to me than my own people. 
Gilbert, too 1 To be sure, I did say an unfortunate 
thing to him, but he need not have been so angry. 
Eobert would not have minded ; and as to Dick ! 
Ah ! poor, poor Dick ! where is he ? Perhaps tossing 
on the sea in some dreadful storm, for the wind is 
risinf]^, and it sounds like a wild niorht." 

Kathleen had of late been much more careful to 
read a few verses from her Bible before going to 
bed. Bertha Dorien's friendship had at least put 
her in the right direction, and she and Griselda 
had agreed to read the same part of the Psalms 
and Daily Lessons night and morning. As often 
happens, a message seemed to come through the 
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•written Word of God, just what she wanted for 
the present need. This evening she opened her 
Bible carelessly, and her eye fell on these words— 
** When my spirit was in heaviness, Thou knewest 
my path/' Her spirit had been in heaviness, and 
DO one seemed to know or to care. But God knew. 
Then the words followed — "Teach me to do the 
thing which pleaseth Thee." Here seemed the 
cure for much of the heaviness of her young heart ; 
to do the thing which pleased God. Surely that 
surging tumult of angry thoughts and feelings 
could not be pleasing to Him ! If she had felt the 
want of sympathy, had she shown it to others? 
The answer was not slow to come : she had not 
given more than she had received. A few words 
of prayer and simple confession of weakness and 
need seemed to bring peace to that young and 
troubled heart We are not all constituted alike ; 
some natures are more finely strung than others, 
and some feelings are far more sensitive than others. 
Thus we must take care not to call troubles like 
Kathleen's fancied ones. They were real to her ; 
and the one great trouble of Dick's loss was indeed 
most real of alL 

Perhaps some girls who read this story of home*' 
life may understand better than I can express, how 
Kathleen felt; perhaps by that most real of all 
sympathy — ^the sympathy of expexi«ii(ife. \i ^^t 
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let me encourage them to be brave, and brace 
themselves for exertion, and, by looking at the 
things of others, forget their own. And above 
all, to take Kathleen's comfort to heart as she lay 
down to rest that night — " When my spirit was in 
heaviness, Tliou knewest my path." Yes, One 
wlio loves as w^ell as knows ! 



CHAPTER XXVL 



BECALMED. 



The Maine-Rose had a good voyage to Hong-Kong. 
After their first "ciipful of wind," as the sailors 
called it, there was a squnll in the Bay of Biscay, 
and then calm followed. 

Dick found the voyage very unexciting, and ex- 
ceedingly unlike those described in the boys' story- 
books witli which he was so familiar. To be cast 
ou a desert island, to make shifts to live, to build 
huts of twigs and branches of trees, to have adven- 
tures — real stirring adventures — if Dick had ex- 
pected these, he was wofully disappointed. 

Out in the great Indian Ocean the Marie-Rose 
was becalmed for days, — the sky like brass over- 
liead ; the sea — the deep blue, almost indigo-blue, 
of mid-ocean — a repetition of the sky above. 

The Marie-Rose was a sailing ship, and the caj)- 
tain and his subordinates were all ordinary seafaring 
folk. The passengers were by no means interesting, 
and if they had been, the boy who acted as drudge 
to every one was not likely to attract noU<^^ 
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The captain Lad looked doubtfully at Dick when, 
after some miserable days of sea-sickness, he had 
been brought to him by his friend Sam, and the 
favour of a " worked-out" voyage was asked. 

" Does he belong to you, eh ? " said the captain. 

" No, sir, no ; I fell on him haphazard. He is 
right down anxious to work." 

"Yes, sir," said Dick; "FU work at anything 
you choose to put me to." 

" Ah ha ! ah ha ! " the captain exclaimed ; for 
the voice of the public-school-boy was not to be 
mistaken, although Dick's tweed suit and Oxford 
shoes had been exchanged for a pair of sailor's 
heavy boots, and a blue jacket open at the throat, 
after the fashion of jolly tars, and a pair of loose 
breeches, which were a great deal too large for their 
present wearer. 

"He is a sharp, able-bodied little cjiap, sir," 
Sam said ; " he'll earn his biscuit and drop of grog, 
or Tm mistaken." 

" Well, well ! he is here, and there's an end of 
it," said the captain, puffing a cloud from his short 
pipe. 

" Here, youngster, fetch and carry, and swill the 
cabins, and be a boy of all work, or you'll have to 
cut it. That'll do now." 

Sam nudged Dick, and immediately gave him a 
bucket and a mop, and bid him look about and 
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Bwill the deck, and then go down and help the 
cook to wash up. 

Alas! alas! how different was this to Dick's 
dreams I He was suddenly turned into a mere 
drudge, to do what he could do as well on shore. 
This first experience of seafaring life was indeed a 
disappointment. But he preferred it, he thought, 
to meeting at home the consequences of his dis- 
obedience, in carrying a gun contrary to the express 
order of his father. 

Poor boy 1 in all those long weary days of heat 
and stagnation, when the sails scarcely flapped in 
the hot breeze, when the stars came out night after 
uii][ht, lookinjDf so much larger and bumine: with a 
fiercer light than in northern regions, when sick- 
ness laid low several of the sailors, and day by day 
the captain grew more irritable and anxious, he 
began to look upon his life as he had never looked 
at it before, and see himself as he really was. 

Max was alive — he knew so much from Posy — but 
very little more. Alive, but lamed for life, and it 
was his doing. Intolerable thouQ:ht I which he tried 
to put away, but which was continually recurring. 

Somehow Rugby school-life, with all its stir and 
activity, looked very attractive when compared with 
the menial offices he now performed. Climbing 
the rigging, and distinguishing himself in other 
sailor-like exploits, was one thing ; but to be cuffed 
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contiaually by the cook, rated by the able-bodied 
BcameD, and sworn at by the mate, was a very 
diflferent experience from that which he had pic- 
tured as a seafaring life. 

Sickness began to increase amongst the ship's 
crew, and the young man whose mother had parted 
from him weeping, died of a consuming fever, after 
a very few days' illness. 

Then it fell to Dick to see that most solemn of 
all solemn burials — a burial at sea. No chaplain 
was aboard, and the captain in husky tones read a 
part of the Service of the Church when the body 
slipped down into that mysterious ocean-grave, 
the deep blue waters parting on either side, and 
closing again after the dull splash had disturbed 
for a few short moments these stagnant waters. 

What if he was next? Dick thought. He felt 
heavy and feverish, and could scarcely drag him- 
self through his daily duties. A strange torpor 
seemed to gather over him, and he was troubled at 
night with uneasy dreams of home, and continually 
haunted by Max's voice on that last day, when he 
came to ask him to come to the school-room at 
Good-rest, and he had feared Cawley's laughter, and 
had been short and rude in his answers to Max. 

Cawley, too ! what had become of him ? He had 
taken good care to leave him alone in the planta- 
tion with Max, and to shift all the responsibility 
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on his shoulders. How he hated him for it, and 
called him again and again the cause of all his 
troubles. 

Boys of weak character, easily led, are always 
ready to denounce the tempter when they have 
yielded to the temptation, and Dick certainly 
cherished anything but charitable feelings against 
Cawley, for whose company he had again and 
again given up Max, disobeyed his father, made 
Kathleen unhappy, and brought disgrace on his 
brothers, and sorrow to the Carriugtons. 

Perhaps in all the review of the past, no figure 
came before Dick's feverish vision more prominently 
than Posy's. He felt grateful to her for sympathy, 
however roughly shown, at a time when he was 
lonely and miserable, not knowing how Max was, 
whether dead or alive. " I should like to see that 
child again," he thought, "and get some good 
people to clothe her decently. If ever I get back, 
I would ask Crickmer to give her some frocks 
of Marjory Carrington's. Kathie's would be too 
big for her." 

At last, to the immense relief of every one on 
board, the breeze freshened, and the dead calm 
was over. Once more the sails filled, and the 
Marie-Rose sped on her way over the billows, 
flashing in the light of the tropical sun. Hope 
and health seemed to revive, and when t\i^ \itkt\)^>;x& 
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of Hong-Kong was sighted, the weary passengers 
and crew began to take heart. 

The beauty of this harbour is almost unrivalled, 
andit was in the early dawn of a cloudless morning 
that the Marie-Rose rounded the great headland 
which protects the bay, and cast anchor in the 
offing. The beautiful blue of the tropical skies 
skirted the sea-line, and stately white houses were 
shining in the new-born light of a cloudless day, 
making a fringe round the quay. 

It was Sunday morning, but there was nothing 
to mark the day. The invoice of the cargo had 
to be gone through, and the Commissioner from 
Hong-Kong came in a small boat, which was on 
a round of similar inspection to other vessels which 
had cast anchor in the night. The weight of tho 
cargo, the number of the passengers and the crew, 
were all entered, and the health of the ship in- 
quired into. It was almost a surprise to Dick 
to hear the familiar English tongue spoken by 
the Commissioner. He looked with curiosity at 
the Chinese sailors who manned the boat, and who 
were sitting with stolid, patient faces, waiting for 
the return of the Commissioner who had boarded 
the ship. 

"One death," Dick heard him say; "what 
was it ? " 

"Fever. We were becalmed in mid-ocean t<ju 
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days — worso luck 1 He sickened and went out like 
the snuflF of a candle." 

" Any one else sickening ? " 

" No ; all right." 

" That youngster looks sickly." 

" Oh, he's no account. V\l make him a present 
to you, if you like," with a laugh. 

Dick heard, and buried his face in his loose 
sleeve. He would not for the world have been 
seen to cry, but he felt very much inclined to cry 
like a baby. He felt weak and ill, and he was, oh ! 
so tired of the sight of that sparkling sea, blue 
and hotf with no shadow of clouds passing over 
its one unchanging plain of sapphire — its ripple 
against the side of the ship, and gurgling round 
the boat alongside, where the Chinamen sat un- 
moved and silent — sounding cool ; but it was only 
sound. 

The Marie-Rose was in the harbour by the quay 
in another few hours, and although Sunday meant 
nothing to any of the ship's crew, still the capftaiii 
gave orders that the unlading would not begin till 
four o'clock next morning. 

Sam came to Dick, who had been at his usual 
work of cleaning and scrubbing, and doing the 
cook's daily work for him, and said — 

"I say, lad, we're going ashore. Come along. 
The boat's alongside." 
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The passengers had already got off, and Bome 
of them had greetings from those who had come 
to meet them. If Dick had seen one sad parting, 
he now saw loving greetings, and he felt lonely 
and sad. 

" Look alive, lad ! look alive ! What are you 
so down in the mouth for ? Come, cheer up." 

Sam assumed this cheerful tone to the boy, but 
in his heart he was thinking, "I don't like his 
looks ; he is not fit to work like a nigger aboard 
ship. What a misfortune it is when youngsters 
like him will take their own way ! " 

With slow, lagging steps, Dick trudged behind 
Sam, who had the true sailor lurch, as if he were 
always trying to keep his footing on board a ship 
that was pitching over stormy waves. Sam knew 
his way, for Hong-Kong was familiar ground to 
him. He made for the Queen's Road, and called 
upon Dick to admire the noble street. 

" You'Jl never see a finer the world over. I call 
it grand, I do." 

The number of people in their loose, cool dresses 
astonished Dick. " I say ! " he said, with some- 
thing of his old sprightly manner. The notion 
of men dragging the cabs, as a cab passed — a high 
vehicle, in which sat a young Chinese lady, the 
high wheels on a level with her very small person, 
and her little feet crossed one over the other liko 
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the slippers on Brenda Carrington's doll, Dick 
thought. The man grasped the shafts and plodded 
along with naked feet and bald head, his thin hair 
making a knot in his sinewy neck, and his many- 
coloured Chinese robe hanging loosely about him. 
Then came a larger vehicle with a white awning 
over it, the shafts before and behind lifted by two 
men. Gay shops, with many-coloured stuffs hang- 
ing from them, gave the street a festive appear- 
ance; and everywhere the quaint figures of the 
Chinamen, looking as if they had stepped out of 
one of the big plates wliich hung in the dining-room 
at The Gables, and, with their solemn manner and 
pale cheeks, with as little signs of life as their 
painted representations on the Eastern curtain 
which was hung over the library door, and which 
Lady Blunt had bought at Liberty's. 

Dick was interested in spite of himself. After 
the long monotony of the voyage, this was a plea- 
sant variety. But he wondered how long Sam 
w^ould walk on ; he felt the heaviness creeping over 
him again, and he had an almost uncontrollable 
desire to go to sleep. 

Several of the people in the open stores were 
squatted on mats, smoking their small pipes' of 
opium, or chewing it with a slow deliberate move- 
ment of their jaws, and looking very much more 
asleep than awake. But if a customer turned 
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up, then " John Chinaman " was very wide awake 
indeed, and Dick saw two young Englishmen 
evidently haggling for an embroidered table-cloth, 
which one of them said to the other he must send 
home by parcels post for his mother's birthday. 

Parcels postl What a mingling of familiar 
words and strange foreign sights and sounds I 
Dick stopped before that store; he liked to hear 
the young men speak. It was so long since he 
had heard English spoken as the Sixth spoke it 
at Bugby, and again Sam had to give him a nudge, 
as he said — 

**Come on! I am going to church. It aiu*t 
much farther to West Point" 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

ST. Peter's church, hong-kong. 

We Lave all heard of Missions to Seamen, and 
liave thought in a vague way, perhaps, that they 
might be very useful for sailors in the different 
ports where the crews are ashore for some time. 
Yes; and like many other excellent institutions, 
we may have been content to say a word of praise, 
and perhaps contribute a small donation ; but, as 
a rule, we trouble ourselves very little about either 
the sailors, or those who desire to benefit them. 
Yet there are very few families in England who 
may not suddenly be brought to something more 
than a quiet approbation of the benevolent scheme 
or the religious movement, which has hitherto 
been little more than a name to them. 

When Dick Blunt followed his friend into St. 
Peter s Church, he was surprised to see that a great 
many sailors were already assembled. The service 
was just begun by the singing of a hymn — a 
familiar hymn— which, by its imagery, appealed 
to the heart of a seafaring man— 
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" The billows swell, the winds are high, 
Clouds overcast my wintry sky ; 
Out of the depths to Thee I call. 
My fears are great — mj strength is small 

Lord, the pilot's part perform, 
And guide and guard me through the storm ; 
Defend me from each threatening ill, 
Control the waves — say, * Peace be still.' 

Amidst the roaring of the sea 
My soul still hangs her hope on Thee ; 
Thy constant love, Thy faithful care, 
Are all that save me from despair. 

Though tempest-tossed and half a wreck. 
My Saviour, through the floods I seek ; 
Let neither wind nor stormy main 
Drive back my sheltered bark again.'' 

The singing of the hymn was hearty, and Sam 
put on a large pair of spectacles, -and shared a 
hymn-book printed in large type with a man next 
him. A boy about Dick's age gave him a nudge 
from behind on his shoulder, and thrust another 
book into his hand. 

Poor Dick I in some unexplained manner he fdt 
moved in his soul's deeps. Not so much by tlic 
words of the hymn itself, and the vociferous voice 
— more lusty than musical — ^which gave out, with 
peculiar force, the words — 

" Amidst the roaring of the sea," 

but by that strange influence by which a longing for 
home is suddenly brought to life, by circumstances 
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which touch a wanderer in a tender part. Before 
Dick's mental view rose Rugby Chapel, and the 
afternoon light streaming in through the windows, 
the boys in their long lines, Robert's face opposite 
him ; tones of the head-master s voice on the last 
Sunday of the term, when he spoke with more 
than his wonted earnestness of appeal to the boys 
before him ! 

The last Sunday ! Many who were there, he said, 
would not return. Their school-days were over, and 
the battle of life was to begin. How would they 
fight that battle ? Would they valiantly make their 
stand against all that was impure and debasing, and 
80 carry the lessons of their school-life into their 
cvery-day life as citizens of no mean city, as mem- 
bers of one commonwealth ; or would they lower 
the standard, and use their liberty from the rules 
and regulations of school-discipline to take their own 
way, do their own pleasure, and so carry an evil 
influence, instead of a good one, into the common 
paths of every-day life ; in the office of the lawyer 
or the merchant, in the ranks of the army, or the 
rooms and gardens of the universities ? 

Dick could not have said why it was that these 

thoughts, these memories of his last Sunday at 

Rugby, started into life in the little seamen's 

chapel in Hong-Kong. He recalled now that, as 

the head-master was speaking, he had been think- 
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ing that he would go back to Rugby after tlie 
holidays determined to do better ; that he would 
talk to Max Carrington; it was easier to talk to 
him than his own brother, Robert. Robert was so 
much higher iu the school and so bookish, while 
Max was just as fond of fun as he was, and yet 
never got into scrapes. How was it ? He deter- 
mined he would be more with Max and give up 
Cawley ; aud then all the good resolutions vanished 
into thin air, aud he had shirked Max and gone 
with Cawley, and got into trouble — sore trouble- 
worse, far worse, than any he had known before. 

A quiet tear all unawares fell on his blue sleeve, 
and awaking from his dream of the past — vain 
regrets — he heard the clergyman's voice giviug out 
his text, **Be not deceived; God is not mocked; 
for look what a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap." It was a stirring, vigorous sermon, rather 
an address in plain homely words, and Dick was 
arrested and listened. Some of the congregation 
nodded and their heads fell on their breasts, some 
were indiflferent and careless in their manner, hut 
many were attentive ; and when the service was 
over, Sam took hold of Dick's arm. 

"You come along with me," he said, "to the 
Temperance Hall. There's a cup of tea there 
sometimes, and a lady or two to speak a plea- 
sant word." 
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The Temperance Hall was in Queen's Road, aud 
almost all the sailors who had been at St. Peter's 
in West Point came to it. 

"They that like grog too well to give it up, my 
lad, they shirk the hall. You come along ; you 
don't take kindly to grog." 

This was true. Dick, happily for him, had taken 
a violent dislike to the strong potations of rum and 
whisky with which some of the crew of the Marie- 
Hose wiled away the long becalmed days at sea. 
The very smell of the spirits was connected with 
that weary waiting time of heat and inaction, 
the illness of the young man, and the solemn, 
awful burial in the sapphire water of that smiling, 
yet pitiless sea. Sam was not a teetotaller, but he 
did not indulge too freely in drink. Last time he 
had been ashore at Hong-Kong, he had all but 
signed the pledge ; and now he thought he would 
go and have another try at it, especially with this 
youngster at his heels. 

The Temperance Hall was not as full as the 
church ; a great many of the sailors had gone into 
the town, but some only came to look at the. news 
aud the magazines with pictures. There was a 
table full of them, and a lady sat at the table 
with a book and pen and ink in her hand. She 
had a smile for Sam as he elbowed his way towards 
her. 
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" Ah 1 " she said, " I remember you. How about 
the pledge ? " 

" Well, IVe two minds about it, ma'am. I ain t 
quite sure whether I should put my name to it ; 
it's a serious matter." 

" It is indeed," the lady said. " Well, sit down 
and look at that paper, while I finish this letter." 

"She writes letters for the chaps," Sam said. 
*'You just look at that bloke; he wants her to 
write to his sweetheart. Here, come along aud 
sit down. Ben won't like to be spied at." 

Dick did as he was bid, but he could not help 
wishing he could write to Kathleen — poor Kath, 
who was always ready to stand his friend. But lie 
did not feel as if he had energy to speak to the 
lady ; he felt so sleepy again. 

The Temperance Hall was, in fact, a reading- 
room, and above it was an upper storey used for 
sailor's dormitories, if they liked to sleep ashore 
while their ship was in the harbour. There was 
another room used for meals, and the lady and 
her husband lived in two rooms in an adjoining 
house. 

When the letter was written, after much blush- 
ing and shuflEling of his feet, and twisting of tbo 
button on his blouse by the young man, the lady 
said — 

"Now, Sam— Sam Hardy, isn't it?" 
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" Yes, ma'am, yes. You vc a wonderful memoiy, 
Biirely. I've got a youngster in tow. Td like to 
tell you about him. He joined the Marie-Eosc 
just as she was oflF from St. Catherine's Dock, and 
he's not a bad sort." Then bending down low to 
bring his mouth on a level with the lady's ear, he 
whispered, " I'm of opinion he is a runaway. But 
it's time to be making for the ship ; we've a heavy 
cargo, and we shall be hard at it to-morrow before 
the heat is on. So I'll say good evening, and 
hoping I may find you well next time I'm here, 
m look in again." 

" And sign the pledge, Sam ? " the lady asked 
with a smile. 

"Humph ! I don't rightly know. I'm no drunkard. 
Why, the chaps who drink haven't arms like this," 
and Sam bared to the shoulder his great sinewy 
arm. 

" Well, I hope I shall take your name before I've 
finished with you," the lady said, and then she 
went to Dick. 

He was seated on the bench by the wall, and he 
looked up at her with sorrowful eyes. 

" Is this your first voyage, my boy ? " 

" Yes ; " only the monosyllable muttered rather 
than spoken. But the restraint of early habit as* 
sorted itself, and Dick staggered to his feet as the 
lady continued to question him. 
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" Do you come from England ? " 

" Yes," he added, *' ma'am," this time. Cabin- 
b6ys like him would be likely to give a lady that 
prefix. 

" Tm glad you have been to church with Sam. 
He has been here before, and I count him as an 
old friend. I hope you will let me be your 
friend." 

The voice was so kind and gentle, that Dick was 
almost longing to tell his whole story. But at 
that moment the chaplain came up ; he had been 
talking to the sailors in the inner room, and had 
been arranging for a visit to the ships in the harbour 
the next day at the dinner-hour. He looked ear- 
nestly at Dick, for his face was not a common one, 
and something in his bearing and in his voice, 
even in the short answers he gave to the few ques- 
tions asked him, marked him as different from the 
common sailor-boy. 

The next day a boat put off with the chaplam 
and reader and one mission-helper, and boarded 
the Marie-Rose at the dinner-hour. The morn- 
ing's work was over, and the men were lying lazily 
about under the awning, for the sun was fiercely 
hot. The chaplain talked to every one in turn, 
and the mission-helper distributed little books, 
and had also a kind word for those who accepted 
them. 
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The chapLoin's wife had charged him not to for- 
get the boy who had come to the service in the 
church the night before with Sam, but he was 
nowhere to be seen. The truth was that Dick felt 
very iU, and having got through his work, had gone 
to his berth, and was lying there gasping for air, 
and yet glad to stretch his aching limbs upon that 
uneasy bed. 

The chaplain had other ships to visit, and could 
only devote a quarter of an hour to the Marie- 
Hose. The captain, when he wished him a civil 
good day, said — 

"He had enough to do to think of the ship's 
cargo on Sunday to come ashore, and he hoped he 
was excused." 

"My good fellow," the chaplain said, " it is 
not a question of excuse on my part. I should be 
only too thankful to see you in our church with your 
men, and I should have thought after a long voyage 
it would be a refreshment to soul and body alike 
to hear of Him, who has brought you safe to 
port." 

The captain was a rough-and-ready personage, 
and he said — 

" rd been thnnkful if the Almighty had sent a 
capful of wind off the Andamans. It was no joke 
to be hanging there, and the crew as limp as jelly- 
fish, and the passengers as cross as crabs, as if it 
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was my fault, and I could blow up the wind in a 
puff if I chose." 

"That is just what I want you to feel. You 
may well raise your heart in thankfulness to Him 
whom the sea and the winds and the waves obey, 
for He made them. If you are in the harbour on 
Sunday, come to church ; and if you will come to 
the Temperance Hall this evening, you will find a 
welcome." 

Dick in his berth heard the splash of the oars as 
the mission-boat rowed away from the ship's side, 
and after another half-hour's silence, the bell rang 
to summon all to their work again of unloading 
and hauling up the fresh sacks and casks from the 
hold. 

Dick stumbled up on deck and was met by 
Sam. 

- " Why, youngster," he said, " you've missed the 
gentleman who spoke to you last night." 

"The lady didn't come, did she?" Dick 
asked. 

" Lady I No ; wcVe got to go and see her ; she 
doesn't come to see us." 

Then a torrent of abuse, with many coarse 
words, was poured on Dick by the cook, who said 
he was a lazy good-for-nothing, and that he might 
just go and wash up below, for he was not going 
to slave like a nigger for him. 
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Dick went and did Lis best, but he could not 
get through the work — dirty work like that which 
the gardeners boy at The Gables would have 
despised. Was this the free seafaring life he had 
often dreamed of? But he had run away now, 
and it was too late. He was thousands of miles 
from home, and he might die, and they would 
never know — perhaps never care. Yes ; Kathleen 
would care, and little Brenda Carringtou, and 
Robert and Max. They might care; but if he 
died now, they would never know, and he felt 
very queer, as he had never felt before. So that 
day passed and the next, and on the evening of 
the second Dick said to Sam — 

" Are you going ashore, Sam ? " 

"No, my boy, not this evening. But Harry 
there is going; they are letting down the small 
boat." 

Dick did not wait to consider; he let himself 
down over the ship's side, and the boat was rowed 
over to the quay. Harry did not concern himself 
about Dick, nor did any of the other sailor?. 
They went their own way through the town, 
laughing and singing snatches of songs, and Dick 
dragged his weary limbs to the Temperance 
Hall. It seemed longer than it had seemed on 
Sunday, and he could hardly drag one foot after 
the other. At last the ball was reached^ acid V\s^ 
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saw a board over the door which he had not 
noticed before : — 

"Seamen's Mission Rooms. 
Welcome to All." 

Welcome ! What a blessed word that lookeJ 
to the poor wanderer. Welcome ! He stumbled 
into the room, and looked round for the lady ; but 
alas ! she was not there. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 



A sailor's yarn. 



Dick slipped down on the floor of the room utterly 
exhausted, and several men came round him and 
tried to lift him up. 

" He's the cabin-boy from the Marie-Rose/' said 
one. "Hi, boy! hi, lad ! cheer up." 

Dick made a great efibrt, and said — 

" Where's the lady ? " 

"The lady! Oh, she isn't always here; but 
here's a gent who will hear what you've got to 
say." 

"I — I thought," Dick said, "I might have a 
pen and paper here. I want to write a letter." 

" Yes, my boy ; this way into the inner room. 
Are you ill ? " 

" I don't know," Dick said ; " I feel very queer," 
and then the room spun round, and he fell with 
a great thud upon the floor. 

He knew no more till he found himself in a 
nice bed, where all was quiet and clean. It was 
luxury to stretch his legs out, and to feel the thin 
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cover over him, instead of the dirty rug whict 
had made his bed in the berth. His hands too ! 
surely some one had washed his hands ; they were 
white and clean, but they scarcely looked like his 
own hands, they were so thin. Presently he heard 
a step in the room, and the lady who had spoken to 
him on Sunday night bent over him with a smile. 

"Well," she said, "are you better?" 

" Yes," Dick replied, " thank you. I came here 
this evening because I wanted to write a letter." 

"This evening!" and again the lady smiled. 
" That evening was a month ago. 

Dick put his hand to his forehead. 

" I don't understand," he said. 

" Well, drink this nice cool draught, and don't tiy 
to understand yet. AVe will talk another time." 

" Have I been ill ? " 

" Yes, very ill ; but, thank God, you are on the 
way to get well now." 

" Where is the ship — and Sam ? " 

" Half-way to England by this time." 

" And have you taken all this trouble for me ? " 
Dick asked. " What made you do it ? " 

"My dear boy, it is our work — our Master's 
work. We are stationed here on purpose to hold 
out the hand of Christian love to the sailors who 
want it We pray to lead them to the service of 
God, and see them set free from the service of sin. 
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The sailors want friends when far from home. You 
wiinted one, and God sent us to be your friend." 

Poor Dick was very weak ; he did not want to 
cry, but he struggled in vain with his sobs, and 
large tears rolled down his sunk cheeks. 

** I want to write to my sister," he said. " I 
have been a very wicked boy, and I want her 
to know I am sorry." 

" You shall write when you are well enough ; 
but if you like I will write for you. Not now, not 
to-day, but some day soon. Now, let me wipe 
your tears away, and sing to you. There's a sailor 
in the dormitory next door with a broken arm 
who likes my singing, and he can hear quite well 
if I sing here." 

Then the lady raised her sweet musical voice, 
and holding poor Dick's hand in hers, she began 
the hymn so dear to sad hearts, expressing as it 
docs the willingness of the Lord to save and to 
give rest. Truly He was sent to bind up the 
broken-hearted and to preach liberty to the cap- 
tive. 

" I heard the voice of Jesus say, 

' Come unto Me and rest ; 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 

Thy liead upon My breast' 
I came to Jesus as I was, 

Weary and worn and sad ; 
I found in Him a resting-place, 

And He has made me glad. 
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I heard the voice of Jesus say, 

* Behold I freely give 
The living water ; thirsty one, 

Stoop down, and drink and live.' 
I came to Jesus, and I drank 

Of that life-giving stream ; 
My thirst was quenched, my soul revived, 

And now I live in Him. 

I heard the voice of Jesus say, 

' I am this dark world's light ; 
Look unto Me, thy mom shall rise. 

And all thy day be bright ! * 
I looked to Jesus, and I found 

In Him my Star, my Sun ; 
And in that Light of life HI walk 

Till travelling days are done." 

It was the next evening, when everything was 
hushed and quiet, that Dick told his story to 
sympathetic ears, and that story was taken down 
from his lips, and formed the substance of a letter 
addressed to 

Miss Blunt, 
The Gables, 

Little Broughton, 
Kent. 

• When this was done, Dick seemed to grow 
happier, and his face l6st that sad expression 
which had at first attracted the lady's notice. The 
future still looked uncertain, for Dick was very 
weak, and the idea of working out his passage to 
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England could not be thought of at present. But 
he had found friends, and they were ready with 
advice and help. 

"I don't know whether I ought to go home," 
Dick said one day, when he had been carried into 
the adjoining room for change. "I don't know 
what I should do when I got there. You see I 
cannot go back to Rugby, and my father would be 
puzzled to know what to do with me. If I had a 
mother, of course, I'd try to work my passage back ; 
but mamma — we call her mamma, because my father 
wished it — she would think me a dreadful nuisance 
if I went home, and so would Gilbert. And though 
old Bob might be kind, he wouldn't be glad to sec 
me. Then there is Max Carrington I I should not 
be welcome at Good-rest." 

" I expect you would be welcome," the lady said, 
"from what you have told me. I should think 
your friends there are not likely to be fair-weather 
friends." 

" No," Dick said, " I know that ; but just think 
of what they would feel when they saw me — I, 
who have been the real cause of their trouble, 
spoiling," Dick said earnestly, " the happiest homo 
in the world. The Carringtons were always jolly 
and happy, and Max " 

Dick could not go on, his voice faltered, and the 
lady gave him a book and left him, sayiug — 
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" Your sister will answer my letter, and then wo 
shall know better what to do." 

The old sailor, who had been in the dormitory 
for several weeks, had broken his arm, and was kept 
by the kindness of some friends of the Mission in 
Hong-Kong till he could join his ship, which was 
a " coaster," that is, made short voyages to and 
from the near places. Dick had often heard his 
voice, but had not seen him before ; and when the 
lady left him, he appeared to be engrossed with 
his book, for he did not care to talk. Presently 
the man left the bench where he was sitting, and 
came nearer to Dick's bed. He was partially 
dressed, and lying on the cool spring-mattress, 
the most delightful bed for a hot country. The 
mattress had been given to the Mission by a kind 
and generous friend. 

" Well, youngster, how do you feel ?" 

" Better," Dick said, rather sulkily. 

" You 11 soon be hale and hearty, my lad, now 
you have turned the corner." 

Dick made no reply to this, but sailors are not 
easily discouraged. 

"You hail from Kent, don't youl" was the 
next question. 

" Yes," was again the short reply. 

" I hail from Kent, down Seven Oaks way, and 
Tve gone through a sight of trouble myself since I 
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was a boy there. I was one of the wilful ones, and 
must get my own way. What a way that is I 
Bless you ! it's just full of prickles, and it's a 
good thing when there's a deadlock, and you can't 
take your own way any longer. Same as you, my 
lad." 

Dick felt rather inclined to resent this very 
obvious truth bein<2: brou^rht before him. He made 
no reply ; but a sailor's yarn is proverbially long, 
and it is difficult to break it oflf. 

"It's a pretty country is Kent. I like the 
smell of the hop-gardens, when the sun is drawing 
it out ; there's no smell .sweeter to my nose, least- 
ways. Often when the bark is tossing and pitching, 
and we are wondering if we shall go to the bottom, 
then I see my old home, and the woods Peushurst 
way. Ah ! do you happen to know Penshurst ? 
It's a grand place. My mother was the keeper's 
wife, and when her husband died, she lived in one 
of the lodges of the park, and I was her only eon. 
I had a sister, a little sister, as pretty a lass as you 
ever saw. Well, if I'd been a steady lad, I should 
have fallen into my father's shoes ; but no, I must 
be oflF to sea, and to sea I went. Same as you did, 
mv lad." 

Dick kicked his feet impatiently, but did not 
make any rejoinder or acknowledge the similarity 
of his position with that of the old salt. He went 
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on, though, perfectly unconcerned. He really 
thought he was amusing the sick boy, and he cer- 
tainly delighted to tell his story. 

" Well, off I went. Little Moll, my sister, was 
a beauty, and no mistake, and my mother doated on 
lier. It is a sad thing when children ain't comforts 
to their mothers and fathers — very sad, as you 
think now, my lad, I daresay." 

Again an impatient thrust, with both feet tbis 
time, but no other reply. 

* * Well, the first time I came back from sea, I found 
Moll prettier than ever. She was grown up, for Fd 
been away six years, and. I gave her a smacking 
kiss, and told her she was fit to wear the corals I'd 
brought home ; and I out with a box of trinkets, 
and I see her now as proud as a peacock with the 
necklace on her throat and the drops in her ears, 
and a brooch too ; for I'd done it handsome when I 
was about it. All the time my mother looked sad, 
not pleased, and I said, ' What now, ma'm ? Why, 
you ain't jealous, are you ? I've got a real Injin 
shawl for you.' And I opened my pack and brought 
it out, and wrapped it round her dear old shoulders ; 
but she looked just the same, and never smiled; 
and all this time Moll was pranking before the bit 
of glass over the chimley-piece, and smiling, and 
saying I was a good brother to bring her such 
finothinss. 
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"Well, when I was alone with mother, out it 
came. Moll was very giddy, and took her own 
way, poor child. Yes, she would have it. She 
married a worthless fellow, who seemed to have a 
pot of money, and kept her like a lady at first. 
For all mother could say, she married him, and it 
ended in trouble. 

" When I went home five years after, there she 
was sitting a widow in mother's house, with a 
little girl, and not a penny in the world. That was 
a pretty little maid ; and says I, ' Why, she's like 
a posy of violets, she's so sweet.' And poor Moll 
said, ' ril call her Posy, Jack.' " 

The feet played a tattoo now, but Dick accom- 
panied the action with a word. 

" Posy 1 did you say Posy ? " 

" Ay, Posy, and she was called that, and may be 
is called so to this day. I know nothing about 
her. I often think Pd like to know ; but when I 
went home from my next voyage, a stranger body 
came out into the porch of the lodge, and when I 
Raid, * Where's my mother, then?' she said, sharp 
and short — 

•* * How am I to know who you mean by mother ? 
You ain't the only chap who has a mother, I suppose.' 

"'No,' I said, 'I ain't; but you might keep a 
civil tongue in your head. I say, where's Mrs. 
Grey ? if that suits you better," 
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" * Oh/ says she, * she's dead these four years.' 

" It gave me a blow, that it did. 

" * Dead ! my mother, and IVe never been any 
comfort to her — never ! ' 

"'Yes,' the woman went on, *so Tve heard; 
and she had a widow daughter, who, when her 
mother died, left these parts, and folk say married 
again. I should have thought one bad husbaud 
was enough, but, as I hear, she took two ; and she's 
dead, and what's become of the child I don't know,' 
says she, ' dead, I daresay. The father was a regu- 
lar good-for-nothing, a black sheep. It's extraordi- 
nary how women can take up with one of that 
sort, let alone two.' 

"Well, that was heavy news, my lad, and 
though I inquired right and left, I could hear 
nothing of the child. I'd like to hear of her. I'd 
like to think she was taught to walk in good ways, 
especially since I've learned so much from the 
good folks who care for the souls as well as the 
bodies of us seafaring folk. I don't know where 
I should have been without them ; and as for you, 
my lad, you'd have been dead and buried in the 
sea if you had been kept aboard the Marie-Itose 
and hadn't come here. You ought to be thankful, 
I can tell you. I was here when you was brought 
in, and I heard the talk about you. Says the 
doctor, ' He's had a sort of a Bunstrokei and he's io ^ 
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slow fever/ Says the chaplain, ' We must keep him, 
then, and try to pull him through.' Says the lady, 
* Yes, let us keep him ; I feel sure he is a gentle- 
man's son.' And let me tell you, youngster, you 
are not the first gentleman's son who has owed 
a lot to the Seamen's Mission. It's untold the 
good the jMission does at many ports. A friend 
of mine was at Bilbao, a regular cursing and 
swearing chap. Well, when he was ashore he went 
into the Seamen's Mission Koom to laugh and 
scoflF and kick up a row. They were just going 
to family prayer ; he began to make a cock-crowing 
and whistling. Then up comes a lady, and she 
quite kindly asks him to stop that noise till he 
got back to the ship, for the gentleman was going 
to read the Word of God. He was sulky, and was 
just turning out of the room, when she put her 
hand on his arm and said, ' Don't go ; please stay.' 
And he stayed ; and the Lord sent an arrow to his 
heart that night, and he is one of the steadiest 
chaps aboard now. A fine fellow, too ; no cant or 
nonsense, but a right good one." 

After ail, Dick felt that the sailor's yarn had 
whiled away a weary hour, and it was the begin- 
ning of a friendship. Dick meditated much upon 
the name Posy, and when Jack's arm was fit for 
work, and he was about to join his ship again, they 
had become fast friends. 
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** I knew a girl named Posy," Dick had told 
him, "and if ever I got homo again, I will find 
her out, and let you know if by chance she is 
your Posy." 

"So do, my lad, so do; but I am afraid my 
little niece is dead and gone. Still it's an uu- 
common name, and I gave it to her," 



CHAPTER XXIX 



POSY S JOURNEY. 



When Posy had proposed that she and Jakes 
should tramp all the way to London, and find 
the lady at St. Cuthberts Hospital, she hardly 
knew what she had undertaken. Posy herself 
could skim along the ground almost as fast as 
the swifts and swallows could ; and it always kept 
up her spirits to run. But Jakes, poor Jakes was 
long past running ; she could hardly crawl. Night 
was coming on, and Posy, who had calculated on 
reaching Rendlesham before night and giving some 
of her riches for a nisjrht's loddujot, found that it 
was impossible for them to do this at the pace 
they were going. 

" Leave me alone, my dear," Jakes said ; " don't 
*ee trouble about me ; you ^o and find the ladies 
at the big house, and I — well. Til lie down to 
die ; it don't matter." 

''You wout do that if I know it," said Posy; 
" I'll get you on somehow. I say, Jakes, I never 
was beaten yet when I set my heart on doing a 
thing. In those days whon I used to steal ^' 
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** Don't talk of 'em, dear ; let's forget those bad 
days." 

"Well, I don't forget 'em, 'cause I can't. In 
those days I used to see a fat chick pecking and 
pecking in the farmyard, and I used to watch 
and watch, and then dart down and catch it, 
wring its neck, and stuff into my pocket and 
be off. That part was fun," Posy said, with some- 
thing like a regretful sigh. " Come on, Jakes ; 
try again." 

Jakes had sunk down on a heap of stones by 
the roadside, and Posy put out her hand and 
pulled her to her feet again. As she did so, she 
heard the sound of heavy lumbering wheels, and 
peering out into the gathering darkness, she saw 
nn old-fashioned hooded carrier's cart comin<r alon^ 
at a jog-trot pace. Posy, who was never dis- 
couraged by obstacles, ran into the middle of the 
road and called out — 

" I say, hi 1 will 'ee give us a lift ? " 

The carrier pulled up the horse short, and 
peeped out to see who had spoken. 

" Do 'ee give us a lift ! " 

" Where are you bound for ? " 

" London 1 " Posy said. 

" London, that's a wide berth. What part ? " 

" The 'ospital," said Posy. 

** There's dozens of 'ospitals ; that won't do," and 
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the whip was raised to touch the steady old horse's 
wide back, when Posy cried again — 

" I say, my sister is very bad ; do 'ee take her 
up. rU walk." 

The carrier had a kind heart, and he said — 

" Well, jump up. Not behind, stupid ; the 
goods are all there. Give me your hand, here 1 " 

Jakes made several ineffectual attempts to climb 
up the two high steps, and at last, by dint of push- 
ing and hauling, she was on the broad seat by the 
carrier 8 side. Posy followed with the alacrity of a 
squirrel, and the cart jogged on. Past Rendlesham, 
on to small villages off the high road, soon to 
become some of the far-stretchiug suburbs, which 
stretch out farther and farther every year. 

The cart stopped before a neat white house in a 
yard, and the carrier gave a low whistle. 

" Is that you, John ? " said a cheery voice. 

" Yes ; Tve got two passengei-s, my dear. One 
is more dead than alive, I take it. I had nothiuor 
but empty crates to-night, so I gave them a lift, 
and now what ? " 

Jakes was by this time insensible, only Posy's 
strong arm availed to hold her in her place. 

" Dear, dear I " said the carrier's w^ife, turning tlio 
lantern on the two figures in the cart. " What a 
pair of scaramouches ! Wliy, Johu, what's to be 
done with them ? ' 
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"Well, we caa't turn 'em adrift to die, Mary. 
I tell you what. Til take 'em to the 'ospital to- 
morrow. You know I am off at dawn with these 
empty crates to the docks, and I'll put 'em down at 
the 'ospital." 

" What 'ospital is it, eh ? " 

" Oh, it's St. Cuthbert's, sir," Posy said ; " but 
I can't think why Jakes won t speak ; she is like a 
lump of lead." 

The carrier took Jakes' nearly insensible form 
in his arms, and lifted her into the bright clean 
kitchen, the door of which opened out into the 
yard. Posy followed, and the warmth and bright- 
ness made Jakes open her eyes. 

" Dear, dear 1 " the carrier's wife repeated, " but 
you are a dirty pair. Still I am not the one to turn 
you out. I daresay you won t be particular where 
you sleep. I'd like to give you a wash first, 
though." 

" If you please, ma'am," said Posy, diving into 
one of the big pockets, " Tve got money to pay for 
a night's lodgiDgs." 

" Well, well, I'll see to that afterwards ; the first 
thing to be done is to fill a pan with hot water in 
the scullery, and send you to wash off some of the 
dirt with soap and water. Why, I can't see the 
colour of your face ; it's as black as a tinker's." 

" You are very kind," Jakes said, " ma'am, very 
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kind. I am sorry to be a trouble. I shan't trouble 
any one long. Oh, I hope some one will look after 
Posy ; that's why I want to get to the 'ospital to 
find my lady there, and tell her to look after Posy. 
She Las been so good to me." 

*' We won't talk till we are cleaned up a bit, and 
then you shall have your suppers, and I'll make up 
a bed, a shake-down, for you," she said, "in an 
empty room I've got on this floor." And to her- 
self, but not aloud, "I couldn't let these two go 
upstairs with all those dirty rags on 'em. Poor 
things I poor things 1 " 

When at last the two wanderers were safely lying 
on the bed in the corner of the empty room, being 
comforted by a basin of sweet bread and milk, such 
as Posy had not tasted for many a day, she looked 
up at the carrier s wife. 

** What makes you so good to us, ma'am ? " 

"My dear, I remember the words of the Lord, 
who said that if we fed the hungry and took in 
the strangers, we did it to Him. 1 do it," the good 
woman added reverently, " for His sake." 

Oh, beautiful Christian charity I It is the same 
wherever it is found. It is the outcome of love — 
love for Him who so loved us, and love for others 
for His sake. 

The carrier had come into the kitchen when his 
wife returned. 
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" Well, Mary, have you stowed those two poor 
things away ? " 

" Yes, John ; how could I turn them out into 
the night, one near dying, as I believe ? You don't 
mind, John ? " 

" Why, my dear, why should I mind ? You have 
all the trouble. As we've no children of our own, 
God having taken our little one to Himself, there's 
no one to catch any complaint such poor creatures 
might bring in, so you may please yourself. You 
are a good woman, Mary, and I wish there were 
more like you. Now let's have supper, for I must 
be at the docks in good time, and I must take 
the poor thing to the 'ospital, if she's alive in the 
morning, that's to say." 

Jakes was alive in the morning, but it did not 
seem that much more could be said. 

'' However, she must be got to the 'ospital, I 
suppose," the carrier said. 

*'Yes, yes," Jakes murmured; "I do want to 
get there to see a lady. I am better. I don't 
mind the ride in the cart. Do I, Posy ? " 

Poor Posy began to feel that nothing mattered 
much, if only Jakes could see her lady. So she 
professed to think her well enough to go, and, 
wrapt in a warm shawl, and carefully laid on the 
floor of the cart on a quantity of straw, Jakes 
was despatched with many kind good-byes from 
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the carrier's wife. It was a clear frosty morning, 
and, if Posy's heart had been light, she would 
have enjoyed the ride. The carrier was not given 
to many words, but he turned his head sometimes 
and looked back, asking — 

** Are you pretty comfortable there ? " 

Sometimes a faint "Yes, sir,'* was heard, some- 
times no answer. 

"No one belonging to you, eh?" the carrier 
asked ; but Posy replied — 

"I've no one. She has a mother, a bad 'un, 
who is no good, and she married my step-father." 

" Stop 1 stop ! I can't make out such a jumblt. 
Why, she's no relation to you then ? " 

" No — ^suppose not." 

" Why do you care for her, then ? " 

" Why ? " said Posy vehemently, " 'cause I love's 
her— there ! " 

So they went on mile after mile, and the broad 
Thames was rippling in the morning light as they 
reached the big hospital. The usual application 
was made, the usual examination by a young 
surgeon, and then Jakes said — 

" I've been here before — No. 48 ward." 

"You must go where you arc put. I must 
consult the books." 

The books were consulted, and a matron of the 
east wing sent for. 
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" She must be carried to the south wing, ward 
No. 10. It won't be for long/' he added. 

"Her name?" the young doctor said. "Her 
name and age, and whose daughter is she ? " 

The clerk was waiting with pen and ink, and 
Jakes tried to make herself heard. 

"Please, sir, I want Nurse Hannah, No. 48 
ward." 

" You can't have her ; she is away private nursing. 
Tell the gentleman your name and age," said the 
nurse, a hard-featured woman. Oh, how unlike 
poor Jakes' ideal lady I 

" Posy, tell," she said faintly, closing her eyes, 
whUe tears trickled down hot poor wan cheeks. 

" Her name is Jakes/' 

" Jakes 1 She must have another. Jake s ' ' ^ 

"Yes, yes, it's Julia Grove. Mother is Aune 
Bucknall, 'cause she married him, worse luck. I 
don't know how old I be — sixteen, mayhap." 

"And you are her sister?" 

"No, I ain't," said Posy, whose manner wa^ 
getting defiant. " I want to stop with her," as two 
people arrived with a hospital-chair to carry Jakes 
away. " I'm going to stay," Posy said, " I'm going 
to stay with Jakes. Jakes, say you want me."' 

But other patients, one a bad accident^ were 
being brought in, and Jakes was borne oflF. The 
good carrier who had been waiting at the entnince 
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heard a Blirill cry; it was Posy struggling with 
one of the porters^ who seized her, not too gently, 
and turned her outside. 

" I must go to her, I must/' Posy cried. 

" Gently, gently, girl. Here, put her into the 
cart, sir," the carrier said. 

" You've got a reglar little vixen to deal with. 
I don't envy you," said the porter, laughing. 

But the carrier whipped up his old horse, and 
the cart jogged off on its accustomed round with 
Posy at the bottom, crying as if her heart would 
break. The empty crates were disposed of, and 
full ones took their places, and then the cart rumbled 
back again to Branston, and drew up as it had done 
the evening before. 

"Well, John, have you left them at the hos- 
pital ? " 

'*Not theml One has come back, like a bad 
l)enny. What's to be done with her now ? " 

" Leave her to me till you come back at night, 
John, and 111 see what's to be done." 

The carrier nodded, drank his mug of tea and 
ate a large slice of bread and bacon, and then 
set off to dispose of the crates of potatoes and 
sacks of pease and meal which he conveyed to 
the outlying hamlets of the district, and increased 
his trade by carrying small parcels which he picked 
up on the road as he passed the cottag|^s« Wlx<^\^ 
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John returned at night, he saw sitting by the fire, 
in a clean cotton frock and brown holland pina- 
fore, a child with reddish gold hair, neatly braided 
back from a round rosy face, and her feet in a pair 
of buttoned boots. 

" Who have we here ? " he asked. 

"John, dear John, I have dressed her in our 
darling's clothes. I feel as if God had sent her to 
US, and I wish to keep her." 

John looked doubtful. 

** We lost our only child, a girl," he said, address- 
ing Posy. " Will you be a good girl if I let the 
missis keep you ? " 

" I have been a very bad girl," Posy said pas- 
sionately, " but FU be a right good one, if — if you'll 
keep me and let me see Jakes again." 



CHAPTER XXX. 



THE JUBILEE YEAR- 



It was a lovely spring day in the year of Jubilee — 
the year ever- memorable in the history of the 
country as the fiftieth of our good Queen's reign. 
The sunshine lay upon the squares and parks of 
the West End of London, and the flower-boxes 
in the windows were gay with many colours. 
Hyde Park Square was not behind the rest of 
the world in window-gardeuing. Indeed, the 
house inhabited for the last year by the family 
from Good-rest had been marked out by other 
dwellers in the square, as particularly fortunate in 
its cultivation of flowers. 

That family had from the first attracted the 
notice of the neighbours. As a rule, London folk 
are pleasantly oblivious of the existence of the 
" people next door ; " they may know the name by 
consulting the Directory, but often no more. But 
when the children of Mr. Walter Carrington took 
possession of a house in the square, they were 
considered by the six Miss Crcswicks, who lived 
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near, as an interesting sulyect of contempla- 
tion. The lame boy, the tall graceful girl, who 
seemed to devote herself especially to him; the 
short, but intellectual -looking girl, with rather 
a stumpy figure, who went to the classes at the 
University College with the governess three times 
a week; the merry little girl of ten, who was 
rather a romp, but not unladylike ; and the little 
golden-haired angel, who was so often sitting 
quietly with the stout old lady or the elder sister, 
Miss Carrington, who was, so report said, to be 
presented at one of the drawing-rooms of that 
season. 

After this description, which was given by the 
youngest Miss Creswick to a friend who was visit- 
ing her, you will have no difficulty in recognising 
the Good-rest children, now that eighteen months 
have passed over their heads. 

It was, as I have said, a lovely spring day, 
wlien April was in her softest and most enchant- 
ing mood, and it was not only delightful, but 
considered prudent to sit with wide-open window?, 
and even to sit with rugs spread on the grass out of 
doors. In the back drawling-room there were several 
tables and signs of work. At one of these placed 
against the wall sat Griselda, a number of note- 
books and school-board lined paper before her. She 
was writing in small distinct characters a paper ou 
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the progress of the last fifty years. A mighty 
theme for a girl of sixteen to handle; but the 
lecture given by the Professor had been so clearly 
divided into heads, that the diflSculties might not 
be so great as they seemed. Griselda's heart 
was set on gaining distinction in this paper, and 
she was also going in for that of the University 
Oxford School examination. 

Kathleen Blunt had gone through precisely the 
same course for a year as Griselda, but she had 
never given her undivided attention to the lectures, 
or "read up "for them as Griselda had done. She 
was really no rival; but there was a rival near 
the throne, and Griselda did wish to keep ahead 
of her. That rival was Mary Carpenter, whose 
ambition, when she heard that Griselda had really 
gone to London to attend the classes at the Uni- 
versity College, was determined to do the same. 
So by force of much coaxing and determination 
on her part to get her way, she had persuaded her 
mother to tiike up her abode in London in the pre- 
vious October, and give her the advantages which 
Griselda Lad so unexpectedly obtained. 

On the sofa by the open window of the larger of 
the two drawing-rooms Max was lying. He walked 
now by the help of a stick only, and the mechanical 
appliance had, after many vexatious trials — trials 
of patience and trials of temper — been a success. 
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Kathleen Blunt was seated by him on a low chair 
reading, and a sigh from Max made her look up. . 

" How long is it since you had that letter about 
Dick? It must be months now — nearly a year," 
he asked. 

"Oh, nol not a year. It was just after we 
settled here." 

"I wonder when we shall hear again." 

" So do I," Kathleen said. " I am always won- 
dering and wishing, though I don't say much 
about it." 

*' I want to see him, poor old fellow ! I don t 
believe any one knows how I want to see him, or 
how much I would give to get him back. Some- 
how it is only you and I, Kath, who care so much. 
But I do care, and so does Griselda, only she 
can't feci quite like me." 

" There is the carriage," Kathleen said, " aud I 
am not ready. Mamma will be so vexed. I must 
go and get ready directly. Griselda 1" 

" Yes," said Griselda, in an absent manner. 

" Are you coming ? The carriage is here." 

"No ; I shall wait till Cousin Frances comes in, 
and then I shall take Brenda into the square." 

And now the door opened, and Lady Blunt came 
in, looking very pretty in her beautiful spring 
toilette, and with Bianco in her arms. 
^ "I hope you are better to-day," Lady Bluut 
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asked, a form of iuquiry poor Max had learned 
to dislike, 

" I am quite well, thank you," he said, making 
an eflfort to rise in a natural way from the sofa. 
" Kathleen expects you ; she will be here directly." 

" She is never ready for anything. I was tell- 
ing Mr. Carrington last night at dinner that you 
have not taught her punctuality. We met him at 
l^Irs. Bosanquet's. What lovely flowers you have ! 
In our poky little house in Chester Square there 
really are only a few stunted shrubs. Sir Thomas 
was so mistaken to take that house for the season. 
Where is Henrietta ? " 

**She is out with Miss Baker and the children, 
I think. They've cut their lessons to-day." 

"This is not a lecture-day, I suppose," Lady 
Blunt said. " 1 think all this study a very doubt- 
ful gain. It does not make girls more agreeable, I 
must say. Gilbert is going up for the May week 
to Cambridge, he says." 

Kathleen now appeared, and stooping to kiss 
Lady Blunt, said — 

" I am sorry I kept you waiting." 

" My dear, I never expect you to be ready. But, 
Kathleen, I did expect you would wear your new 
dresa I hope it fits you ; if not, we must go to 
Madame Fontaine's and complain." 

" Oh, yes, it fits very well, mamma ; but I did 
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not wish to keep you waiting longer than I could 
help. How white Bianco looks ! We don't manage 
to keep Ruffle like that in London." 

Lady Blunt was still looking at Kathleen with a 
critical eye. 

"I think, at any rate, you must change your 
hat, and put on suede gloves, and bring your 
parasol, the one with lace, and ^" 

The old cloud came over Kathleen's face, and 
she said, in the cross, fretful tone so seldom heard 
now — 

" I did not know I had to be smart" 

" Smart is hardly the right word," Lady Blunt 
said ; " presentable is better." 

For a moment Kathleen stood irresolute, and 
then she suddenly turned and left the room, shut- 
ting the door with rather a needlessly sharp click. 

*' Poor Kathleen 1 she is just the same as ever," 
Lady Blunt remarked. 

Max had nothing to rejoin to this; he knew 
Griselda was in the next room, and he wished she 
would come to help him in entertaining Lady 
Blunt. 

'*You will be going back to Harrow soon, I 
hope ? " Lady Blunt went on. 

" I don't know," said Max gruffly. 

'^ Oh, I hope so. I happened to meet one of tho 
Ilarrow masters the other evening, and we were 
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speaking of you, and he said it would be quite easy 
for you to return to school. I mean, there could be 
no difficulty, for you would be treated as an invalid, 
and yet you could go on with your studies." 

** I am not an invalid," poor Max said. And if 
Lady Blunt had possessed any tact, she would have 
seen how ill-timed her remarks were. But people 
who are self-absorbed seldom have any tact, and 
many were the little shafts which were shot from 
Lady Blunt's rosy smiling lips — shafts that pricked 
if they did not wound deeply. 

At last Kathleen reappeared, and Max's time of 
misery was over. Kathleen had changed both dress 
and hat in an incredibly short time, and looked 
what her step-mother desired — a well-dressed 
fashionable young lady. The moment the door 
was closed. Max called out — 

" Griselda ! " 

Griselda came springing in, her bright face 
dimpled with smiles. 

" Why didn't you come before ?" Max said crossly. 

'' Oh, I had something I did so want to finish ; 
but I thought it was fun to be on the other side of 
the curtain and unsuspected by ^ her Ladyship,' as 
father calls her. But, Max, I will read now, or do 
anything. Will you like to come out into the 
square ? You have only been out once to-day, and 
it is so lovely I " 
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" Very well," Max said. " I had better begin to 
be independent, especially as I am to go back to 
Harrow." 

"You are not to go unless you quite wish; 
father says so. I will run and fetch your bat, 
and ril get a rug, so that you can sit down on a 
bank, and your feet won't be on the grass." 

*^ My foot, you mean," Max said sharply. 

" Oh, Max, you know I— I ^" 

" All right, Griselda ! If I had not been rubbed 
up the wrong way, I should not have noticed it. 
Come, don't look like that. Give me the stick." 

Griselda was ready very quickly, and by the 
time Max had reached the hall, she was by his side 
in her jacket and pretty grey hat, which matched 
her homespun dress. 

" This is a day that makes one long for Good- 
rest," Griselda said. "Well, there are only two 
months more ; we are to go home in July. I am 
glad we shall be on the spot for the Jubilee. 
Father says we are to have seats in the Athenaeum 
Club, some of us at least, and you will be one, of 
course." 

"I don't know that I care about the show 
much," Max said. 

" Oh, yes ; every one must care. Bertha Dorien 
is coi;ning for it. It is not like an ordinary show 
— the Lord Mayor's, for instance." 
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" No. I say, Griselda, how are you getting on ? 
I hope you are not cramming too much." 

" I don't think I am. I love it 1 " 

" Love what ? " 

" The work — the lectures. It is like a new w^orld 
to me. I mean, just as if I bad never known any- 
thing before ; and Miss Baker says, if she could 
have had these advantages when she was young, 
how diflferent it would have been for her." 

"I don't know that she would have been a 
belter woman," Max said. 

Griselda's eyes were full of thought, and sadness 
too. 

"Max, don't think I am now only working to 
get something — to do more than any one else. I 
am — I think I am working for the love of it, and I 
do try to be what father wishes. I feel as if we 
must all do our best for his sake." 

Max nodded. 

*' Well, old Griscl, I hope you'll get your laurel 
crown, and won't find it too heavy when you have 
won it. I shall never run in any race now. I 
used to think I made up with muscle what I wanted 
in brains, and now " 

'*Now you have won in a hard battle. Max. 
Think how brave, how noble you have been. If 
ever anybody deserved to get a crown, it's you." 

"Don't," Max said. Then, after a \>auae^ "I 
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have got two very strong wishes. The strongest is 
to see Dick Blunt again ; the other is to find that 
poor child of whom Brenda still talks. It really is 
too bad that no one looked after her." 

" Mr. Paterson did look after her when he was at 
Little Broughton, and so did Bertha Dorien ; but 
there was a clearance out of Mike's Hollow, you 
know, and at the last hop-season quite different 
people were there. I am sorry, too, but it really was 
no one's fault. Mr. Paterson having got that new 
living so far away, made it hopeless to find her." 

" I am often terribly afraid Dick is dead. I think 
he would have written again. I don't like to say 
so to Kathleen, but.that is really what I think." 

" Oh, I do hope not," Griselda said ; " that would 
be so sad. I should so like to be sure he knew we 
had forgiven him." 

" I never think of it as forgiveness," Max said. 
*^ It was pure accident ; and after all, it was the 
shove Cawley gave with his foot that did it. But 
I never like to talk of it. Why, here's father 1 " 

Mr. Carrington came with his swift elastic tread 
over the grass to the place where his children were 
sitting, and behind him, her golden hair flying 
at her back like a glittering pennon, came little 
Brenda. 

" I have some good news," Mr. Carrington Baid, 
holding up a letter. 
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" Is it— is it from Dick ? " 

"Yes; he is on his way home. I am glad 
for your sake, my boy," Mr. Carrington said, as 
he dropped down on the bench by Max's side, 
Brenda perching on her father's knee and saying, 
"How glad every one will be to see poor Dick 
again." And then Henrietta and Marjory joined 
the others, and there was a general feeling of re- 
joicing. The letter was addressed to Mr. Carring- 
ton, and Dick asked that he would let his father 
know and give him the enclosure, which seemed to 
be a very few lines on thin paper. 

" It is odd he didn't write straiglit to his father," 
Henrietta said. " Fancy one of us wanting to get 
anybody to ask father to forgive us 1 " 

" We are diflferent," Griselda said quickly ; " it is 
not the same thing at all. We never were afraid 
to tell father little things, and so we should not 
have been afraid to tell him great things." 

"Well done, Griselda," said Max; "you've hit 
the right nail on the head." 



CHAPTER XXXL 



THE NEWS IS TOLD. 



"Well," Mr. Carrington said, **I must go and 
find Sir Thomas at once ; he will be at home by 
this time. Who will come with me ? " 

" You must go, Griselda. Kathleen will like it 
best. Kathleen went to drive with Lady Blunt, 
and is to stay to dinner, father," Max said. 

" Henrietta had better come with us," Mr. Car- 
rington said, for he thought he saw an expression 
on his eldest daughter's face that she was dis- 
appointed not to be chosen to be present when 
these important tidings were conmunicated. 

" No, father," Henrietta said, " I will stay with 
Max ; he ought to be going in now. Cousin 
Frances was saying it is too early in the year 
to sit out of doors." 

" Nearly the end of April, and what an April ! 
The lilacs and laburnums will soon be out, and 
really the flowers everywhere are beautiful. After 
being sbut up in chambers all day, it is delightful 
to breathe this air." 
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"And soou it will be Good-rest again, father. 
That will be best of all." 

** Well, I see more of you all in London, and 
you see more of me. Perhaps you don't consider 
that an advantage ! Come, Griselda." 

Griselda was always delighted to get her father 
to herself, and she was pleased when he lengthened 
out the walk to Chester Place by taking a turn 
in Hyde Park. 

"I wonder what Sir Thomas will say, father. 
Of course, he will be glad that Dick should come 
home." 

*' Yes ; but from what the boy says there will be 
plenty of difficulty to meet. He has been leading 
a sailor's life on this coasting ship, and the question 
is what else will he be fit for ? A berth on one of 
the * P. and 0.' steamers or on one of the American 
steamers seems the most probable solution, to my 
mind." 

" I hope Sir Thomas will be kind ; but I do 
dread Gilbert's sneering way and Lady Blunt's 
indifference." 

"We will make up for it, poor boy, as far as 
we can," Mr. Carrington said. " Griselda, how is 
Max ? I mean, do you think he is getting more 
reconciled to face the world as he is ? " 

" Yes, father. I think he will do exactly what 
you wish." 
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** But what does he wish ! " 

*' Kiithleen and I think he would like to have a 
tutor and work hard and read hard ; then perhaps 
go to Oxford ; but not back to Harrow, as that un- 
fceling Lady Blunt suggested this afternoon." 

"Surely not — surely not," Mr. Carrington ex- 
claimed. 

" She did, father, and said she had been talking 
to one of the Harrow masters about him. Of all 
things. Max does hate to be talked about" 

** I should think so. How can a woman be bo 
devoid of tact? Men often blunder, but womcu 
seldom do." 

" I think " — Griselda hesitated, and changed " I 
think " into — " Don't you think, father, that when 
people are always thinking about themselves, they 
have no time to thiuk about what other people 
feel ? Lady Blunt only cares about how people 
look, not how they feel — so different from dear 
Cousin Frances. Kathleen had to go and put on 
her new frock to drive this afternoon. I was so 
sorry for her. But oh ! Kath is so good now. She 
says it has all come from living with us ; at least, 
not with us — with you, father, and Cousin Frances. 
You have made us all so happy. Even this trouble 
— this great trouble — has had a bright side, just 
because you were so good about it and felt with 
us all." 
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*' My little flatterer 1 " Mr. Carrington said. "No, 
I recall that word. I don't think it is flattery ; you 
mean it out of your loyal true heart, my Griselda. 
Well, we must turn now towards Chester Square." 

" Do you dread it, father ? — I mean, seeing Sir 
Thomas ? " 

'' I do, rather." 

"Yes," the man said; "Sir Thomas is in the 
drawing-room." 

" Are there any visitors there ? " Mr. Carrington 
asked. 

" No ; only Mr. Robert, who has come back from 
Scotland, and her ladyship and Miss Blunt." 

Griselda's heart beat fast as she followed her 
father upstairs through a small room into the 
drawing-room. Lady Blunt was feeding Bianco 
with a saucerful of rich cream. Sir Thomas was 
reading the Times, and Kathleen and Eobert were 
talking together by the windc^w. The afternoon 
tea-service was still on the table, and Robert had 
just helped himself to a second large slice of " tennis 
cake." Student though he was, he was still boyish 
enouo^h to like sweet morsels 1 The entrance of Mr. 
Carrington with Griselda made Sir Thomas look 
up over his spectacles, and say — 

"How do, Mr. Carrington? Are you come to 
capture my truant daughter ? My dear," to Lady 
Blunt, "here is Mr. Carrington." 
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Lady Blunt had been engaged in wiping up 
some cream with her embroidered handkerchief 
which Bianco had spilt, and said — 

" Excuse me, Mr. Carrington. However shabby 
other people's carpets are, I suppose we are bound 
to respect them." 

Mr. Carrington always went straight to the point, 
and turning to Sir Thomas said — 

'* I am glad to tell you I have direct news of 
your boy at last ; he is on his way home." 

Griselda had gone to Kathleen's side, and given 
her hand a squeeze of sympathy. 

'* My boy Eichard ! Well, I am sure I am very 
glad. So he wrote to you, did he ? " 

"There is an enclosure for you, Sir Thomas," 
Mr. Carrington said, handing Sir Thomas the 
crumpled sheet of foreign paper. 

*'Dear, dearl poor boy! Well, it will be a 
painful return for him, and I am sure, Mr. Carriug- 
ton, you are very kind about it — very kind indeed." 

"Father," Kathleen exclaimed, coming up to 
her father and laying her hand on his arm, "you 
tvill forgive Dick, and — and be kind to him ? There 
is so much to love in Dick. Do receive him kindly." 

"Eeally, Kathleen," Lady Blunt said, "it is 
very unnecessary for you to dictate to your father, 
and unbecoming too. There are two sides to the 
question." 
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"Two sides!" said Eobert, almost fiercely. 
** There is only one side that I see ; we ought all 
to be thankful to get Dick back again." 

Nothing ever made Lady Blunt lose her com- 
posure. She said, with a little laugh, strangely 
inappropriate, Mr. Carrington thought — 

*'No doubt Richard will be quite a rough sailor 
now, and he was sufficiently rough, as a schoolboy. 
This may rather spoil our satisfaction in getting 
him home." 

Mr. Carrington felt much annoved as he watched 
Lady Blunt sitting w4th Bianco on her lap, fond- 
ling his fluffy head with her jewelled fingers, and 
looking precisely as she always looked. 

*'They say she is like a portrait of my great- 
grandmother by Sir Joshua Reynolds," he thought. 
" So she is, for she always looks the same. The 
whole of London might be burned down, and she 
would only, having secured her own safety, say, 
• Really,' with a little laugh. Oh, that little laugh ! 
how it irritates me ! " 

Sir Thomas meanwhile was reading the blurred 
and blotted scrawl which Mr. Carrington had given 
him. Every now and then he had to take off* his 
spectacles to brush the tears from his eyes. His 
fatherly affection was there, after all. 

" Well, well," he said presently, " let bygones be 
bygones. I am sure, Mr. Carrington, if you are 
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ready to say so, you who have suflfered so greatly, 
I ought to be. I must consult you as to what it 
will be best to do for the poor boy. He is not here 
yet ; but when he comes, we will consult together. 
Poor fellow ! poor Dick." 

" After a sailor's life of eighteen months, I expect 
he will wish to go on in a seafaring life. There 
are possibilities of apprenticing him to one of the 
principal lines of steamers," Mr. Carrington said. 

" Yes, yes ; a very good idea. I wish I had 
sent him to the Britannia at the right age ; but 
it is too late now, and it is no use crying over 
spilt milk." 

"I should think," Lady Blunt said, "Mr. Car- 
rington's idea an excellent one, for the poor boy 
will not be at all desirable at home ; he never did 
care for home." 

" Perhaps, if he had had a home, he might have 
cared for it," Sir Thomas said. "To tell the truth, 
j\Ir. Carrington, we have not understood the art of 
making home happy, as you have. No, no ; we've 
all gone our own way, and left the rest to go theirs. 
I see it now too plainly." 

While Sir Thomas was speaking, he had folded 
up the letter and put it in his waistcoat-pocket. 
Then trying to speak cheerfully, he said, "And 
how long do you wish to keep that tall daughter 
of mine ? " 
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" As long as she pleases and you desire it, Sir 
Thomas." 

**I think," Lady Blunt interposed, "Kathleen 
ought to take up her duties at The Gables when 
we return there. I wished to present her at this 
drawing-room, but she has just told her father she 
would rather wait till next season. This need not 
affect Henrietta; if you wish me to present her, 
I am quite ready." 

"Henrietta would rather wait," Griselda said; 
" she does not care about it at all." 

" Oh, if that is Henrietta's view, I may be sure 
that it will be Kathleen's. Everything is ruled by 
that standard at Good-rest. It is most extra- 
ordinary. Girls are generally so eager to get their 
court-dress, and take so much interest in it ; but 
I see Higher Education people look down on the 
ornamental part of life." 

ITiis speech was not very courteous, considering 
how much the Blunts were indebted to the Car- 
ringtons. Eobert felt it, and said — 

" If I w^ere asked, I should say we could none of 
us do better than follow good examples." 

An unseemly wrangle would have inevitably 
followed, had not Mr. Carrington said he must get 
back, as he had a good many letters to write. 

" Come with us, Eobert, and see Max, and stay 
to dine. Never mind about dress," 
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"Perhaps I Lad better walk home — walk back," 
Kathleen corrected herself, " with the others, 
mamma." 

" As you please," Lady Blunt said indiflferently. 
"We shall not dine till half-past eight, as Gilbert 
has telegraphed that he will not be here till 
late." 

Sir Thomau came down into the little lobby with 
Mr. Carringtou. The girls were in front, and only 
Mr. Carrington heard what Sir Thomas said. 

" I am very grateful to you for your kindness in 
this matter. I wish to do what is right about the 
poor boy. I mismanaged him, I daresay. Now 
you see, he had no mother ; and somehow I couldn't 
be both father and mother to my children, as you 
have been. And Lady Blunt — well," Sir Thomas 
added, in a half-apologetic tone, "she was never 
used to young people or children, you know. Her 
family is a good deal higher than mine — an aristo- 
cratic family, in fact." 

Mr^ Carrington could not help smiling at this 
last asserlion, but he said — 

"You may depend on my doing all I can for 
Richard. I exi^ect we shall find him greatly 
changed for the better." 

But as Mr. Carrington joined the girls and 
Robert, who had gone on in front, he burst into 
one of his hearty laughs. They were not so often 
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heard now as in days past, and the sound made 
Griselda look back and say — 

" What is amusing you, father ? " 

" My own thoughts, my dear. I beg your par- 
don for laughing at my own wit/' 

Mr. Carrington's thouG[hts which had called forth 
the laugh were kept to himself all that evening. 
But when he and Cousin Frances were alone to- 
gether, he laughed again, as he said — 

"It is considered a mark of high breeding to 
neglect one's children and to be supremely indif- 
ferent to their concerns. There's news for you, 
Cousin Frances! To lavish affection on dogs, to 
dress in the fashion, to smile, and laugh a little 
rippling laugh, this is aristocratic ! Come, I have 
told you something you never knew before." 

Mrs. Mayne smiled her sweet, gentle smile ; she 
knew to whom Mr. Carrington referred. 

" They are not her own children, Walter." 

"That's true; but if she had a dozen of her 
own, it would be the same ; " and again he laughed 
heartily. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 

"queen's weather." 

" Queen's weather ! " — a June never to be for- 
gotten. Glowing sunshine, clear skies, and all the 
preparations for the great event of the twentieth 
were going on merrily. 

** Why, lad, I don't know where I am. It's all 
like foreign parts ; it don't look like London at all. 
I say, lad, I hope we've not got wrong somehow, 
and sailed to the wrong port Did ever see the 
like of flags and stands and colours flying ? " 

The speaker was a sailor, whose weather-beaten 
face had a fine honest expression, and the person 
addressed was a sailor-lad, who had not the usual 
bronze and russet complexion of his class. 

" Well, lad, where shall we make for first ? I'm 
a stranger in the place, it's so many years since 
I set foot in it. Where do you make for ? " 

Dick scarcely knew what to say. 

" Home ? I suppose you've got a home. You 
know you ain't like me ; my home has been on the 
salt sea-waves so many years. I shall make for 
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the Seamen's Mission-office on Tower Hill. But 
did you ever see such a sight of people, all in their 
best clothes too ! Why, there's a holiday-look 
about them all. But come on.' 

Dick shouldered his bundle, as his companion 
did, and followed him through streets, every one 
of which was displaying bunting and flags. Even 
the humblest houses had the signs of rejoicing, and 
there was a general sense of festivity and gladness. 
After much doubling and turning. Jack and his 
companion got to the Mission -office on Tower 
Hill, and were immediately kindly received, and 
inquiries made as to where they hailed from, and 
if they needed a night's lodging. 

" Well," Jack said, " this here is a young gent 
come home to seek his friends ; as for me, I've no 
friends to seek or find. I have been on a coasting- 
ship oflf Japan and China for years ; and last year 
I broke my arm, and then I was taken in at Hong- 
Kong by the good folks belonging to your Mission 
there, and this young gent he was laid up by fever, 
and couldn't crawl for months. When he was fit, 
he came aboard with me on my old ship, and a 
liandy chap he was ; but what with his health and 
my arm — well, we were not worth our biscuit. So 
we went back to your place, sir, at Hong-Kong, 
and though the dear lady was gone who had took 
such a fancv to Dick and wrote his letters for him— 
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(You 11 "ipxcuse me calliug him Dick, sir, though 
I don't mind telling you he is the son of a titled 
gentleman) — Well, as I say, the gent there at the 
Mission was very kind, and he said, says he, * You'd 
better get paid off, my man, and take to some 
trade ashore.' I've saved a pretty little fortune 
since I gave up drink — thanks to your folks, sir — 
and ril take this opportunity of saying your 
Mission is a blessing to all us seafaring folk. Ain't 
it now, youngster ? " 

An emphatic nudge accompanied these words, 
and Dick awoke as from a dream. 

" Yes," he said ; " I do not know what I should 
have done without the Seamen's Mission at Hong- 
Kong." 

'*Well, we are glad to see you, and if you 
like to have a meal and a bed here to-night, 
you are welcome. There will be a little service 
presently in the room beyond, and I hope you'll 
jom it. 

" Yes, and be glad too, sir, thank you. We've 
no chance of hearing the Word of God aboard ship, 
for it ain't thought, I take it, that sailors are worth 
a minister, though there's but a plank between us 
and the grave." 

A good many other sailors were coming in, and 
tlic Scripture-reader had quite a full congregation. 
Most of them had been there before ; some were 
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BtraDgers, but all were kindly received and had 
a word of welcome. 

" It will be but a short night ; indeed, many folks 
will have no night at all," the reader at the Mission 
said. "Many people will take up their places in 
the stands along the route at daybreak, and there 
will be all the Volunteers lining the route." 

"We'll see the fun, my boy," said Jack, "un- 
less " Then he added, "Unless you VI rather 

cut my company, now that your bark is in home 
waters." 

" Cut you 1 " Dick said ; " that's not very likely. 
I should be an ungrateful brute if I forgot all 
you've been to me since I first saw you." 

" Well, well, boy, all right, all right ; only, I'm 
not one to forget that a rough old salt like me is 
not what you've been accustomed to. Lor', any 
one with half an eye can spot you as a gentleman." 

Poor Dick! He was thinking how hard he 
6houl4 find it to present himself at home in that 
sea-worn suit of blue serge. He had grown very 
much since his illness, and his neck was long and 
thin, and the low sailor's collar showed the fairness 
of his complexion. His hair was still thick and 
curly, and his eyes were large and clear. 

" A pretty sailor-boy as one would wish to see," 
he heard the woman who prepared the meal say. 

" Pretty I " The last thing that a Rugby school- 
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boy would like to be called. A Rugbj schoolboj I 
Was it possible that he had ever played cricket in 
the Close in white flannels with the school colours 
on his cap ? Was it possible he had ever been 
anything but what he was ? 

I have said that Dick had a remarkable power 
of physical endurance, and a remarkable want of 
moral courage. It was this that made him shrink 
from returning home ; this that had kept him sileut 
all these months since the letter had been written 
for him from Hong-KoDg. Kathleen had written 
to him; Max had written; but he had never 
plucked up courage to reply. His father had 
not written, and he had taken that as a sign — 
unjustly perhaps — that the welcome Kathleen had 
promised him existed in her imagination. When, 
at last, he had posted that letter at Yokohama, 
where Jack's coasting vessel had been finally given 
up, he had done so with many mi^vings. He 
had sailed straiglit from there to London, and two 
letters lying at Hong-Kong had never reached 
him. 

"I say, youngster," Jack said, "I shall turn 
in early, and turn out early. I've a mind to see 
the Queen and the grand folks, but I've a greater 
mind to see that Posy you talk of. I do so fancy 
she may be my sister's child." 

Dick shook his head doubtfully, but he said — 
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"If — I mean when I go home to The Gables, 
m inquire, and you must come with me, you 
know." 

"Mel Lor', you don't think I'm fit to go and 
see gentry like your famly. No, no ; I don't forget 
that I ain't of their sort. Still, I do wish I could 
satisfy myself about that child called Posy. I'll take 
a look round the old parts, though, when all this 
bustle is over. Fifty years since the Queen came 
to the throne ! Fifty years ! why, I was an infant 
then ; for though I look old, I am only fifty-two 
or three at most. Sailors don't often see fifty; 
they mostly die of hardships and scurvy and fever, 
if they ain't drowned. There's a good few who 
find a watery grave every year; and I tell you 
what — till the Seamen's Mission was set up, thou- 
sands might die, and no one cared for their bodies 
or souls. I've heard tales of the old salts which 
would make your flesh creep. Wild life at sea, 
wild life ashore, and then death and no one to 
care. There's plenty to care now, thank God." 

Dick was getting very sleepy, and long before 
Jack's yarn was spun he was forgetting everything 
in profound slumber. 

There was not much sleep for the thousands who 
had poured into London on that eventful day, and 
surely never did day break under happier auspices. 
The sky was cloudless, and the sun, as it rose in 
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the east, shone on a city filled to overflowiDg with 
a joyous multitude. All along the line of route 
the people were making their way to the stands 
erected, and soon these stands presented a mass 
of eager faces, bright colours every\Yhere, kindly 
words, kindly greetings. 

There seemed to be no impatience and no 
rivalries. The much-tried cabmen, the police, tbc 
thousands of humble folk who swarmed through 
the streets and thoroughfares, were remarkable for 
their good temper. As Jack went along, elbowing 
his way, Dick following, there was nothing but 
good-tempered adjurations, such as '* Gently, old 
salt. Gently, youngster. All in good time." 

Jack might well gaze open-mouthed at all he saw. 
His memories of London were connected with his 
last sailing, eighteen months ago, when a Novem- 
ber fog hung over the city, w^hen the roofs of the 
houses and the Dome of St. Paul's seemed to be 
lost in the dark sky above. He had often, under 
the brilliant sky of the tropics, thought of the 
gloom of his native land, and contrasted it with 
something of regret that London should have so 
gloomy a memory in his mind. And now, could 
any Eastern city exceed London in brightness and 
colour ? Up rose the church towers and steeples in 
the pure blue sky, the vanes glistening in the light 
How the Thames sparkled and glittered 1 how the 
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great Dome of St. Paurs and the Monument stood 
out against the clear background of the sky of the 
summer morning ! All was life, and for this day, 
at least, all seemed play and not work in the great 
toiling metropolis. 

"I tell you what, youngster," Jack said, when 
at last they gained a good position at the corner 
of Pall-Mali. "There's no place beats London in 
the wide world." 

" So them's your sentiments," said a voice near. 
**You are right for this day at least. Til allow; 
but you are looking at the best side now." 

" I've been all over the world, sir," was Jack's 
reply, " but I tell you there's no place where you'd 
find a whole nation making holiday like this for 
such a reason. I hear all the towns and cities 
in England and our Colonies are doing what's beinor 
done in London in the Queen's honour. It's won- 
derful, I call it. I think we'll stick here, youngster. 
I have got my feet well planted and a bit of wall 
to lean against, and III not budge till I've seen 
the Queen, God bless her, and give her as hearty a 
huzza as my old lungs can hollo." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE TWENTIETH DAY OP JUNE. 

There was great excitement in many homes in 
London on the morning of the twentieth of June 
eighteen hundred and eighty-seven. Those wbo 
were going to the scene of action, either to \Vest- 
minster Abbey, or the stands erected along tlic 
route, or to one of the clubs, were up almost with 
the sun, and getting through their toilette and 
their breakfast before seven o'clock, in many cases 
at an earlier hour. Hyde Park Square was no 
exception to the rule, and the usual wish that 
every one should be pleased, and every one have a 
share in the public rejoicings, was seen in Mr. Car- 
rington's arrangements. He had packed the house, 
to begin with, as full as it could hold, and, as 
Cousin Frances said, ** rather fuller." Bertha 
Dorien and one of the old Miss Greens from Little 
Broughton had been invited. Kathleen had slept 
at her father's house in Chester Square with Hen- 
rietta. They were considered the " grown-ups " of 
the party, and therefore the place of honour iu 
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Sir Thomas's carriage was by one consent given 
them. 

The " procession " from Hyde Park Square which 
formed about half-past seven was really imposing, 
and little Breuda remarked that she did not think 
any of the grand people could look better than 
father. His velvet court-dress, with lace ruffles 
and three-cornered hat, was very imposing on his 
tall majestic person. Sir Thomas could not be 
said to set it oflF so well, but then Lady Blunt's 
beautiful costume of pale beryl-coloured silk and 
bonnet en suite^ with appropriate feathers and a 
sparkle of diamonds interspersed, was quite suffi- 
cient to cover any deficiencies in the first carriage. 
Kathleen and Henrietta were dressed in white, and 
looked like sisters. In the next carriage, the 
brougham, were Bertha Dorien, Miss Green, Miss 
Baker, and Marjory, and Robert Blunt on the box. 
Sir Thomas had preferred his being on the box of 
their own carriage ; but Lady Blunt had quite put 
aside that proposal, saying it would be impossible 
to drive to Westminster without a footman. Mar- 
jory would, of course, have preferred one of the 
open carriages, but it was so habitual to the Car- 
ringtons to accept their fathei^s arrangements as 
the best that could be made, that the cloud soon 
passed from her usually sunny face ; and after all, 
to be with Bertha Dorien was always delightful 
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After tlie brougham, came Mr. Carrington's large 
open landau, and in this Max was first seated, 
Griselda at his side, and little Brenda and her 
father on the back-seat. Cousin Frances stood at 
the door kissing her hand and smiling, Brenda 
saying in a consoling voice — 

"You'll see the fireworks and illuminations, 
Cousin Frances, and so will you, Cricky, dear!'* 

" Yes, dear, yes," Cousin Frances said. " I am 
quite happy to stay at home." 

" She says she is too old for the show," Brenda 
gaid ; " it might make her back ache to have to wait 
so long; but still I'm sorry to leave her behind. 
Aren't you, father ? " 

Her father did not answer. There was a sad 
look on one of the faces opposite him, which he 
would fain have not seen there. It was the first 
time that Max had really entered into anything 
which might be called public, and it was natural 
that the reality of his condition, which, amongst 
those who loved him so well at home, was almost 
forgotten, should be forced upon him now. 

But Griselda, who was always in sympathy with 
her brother, saw the cloud and its cause as they 
drove out of Hyde Park Square. Two boys looked 
up at Max and smiled. And it w\as after returning 
their greeting that Max had sunk back in the 
carriage with that look upon his face. 
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" These are two Harrow boys," Griselda thought ; 
and Max said in a low voice, so that only Griselda 
heard — 

" That was Barrow ; he won the cup at the mile- 
race, that / should have won." 

Griselda gave Max's hand nearest her a sym- 
pathetic squeeze, and said in as low a tone as 
his — 

" Never mind ; you have won your crown ; do 
cheer up for father s sake." 

And now the progress, which had been fast, 
became slow. In Berkeley Square they came to a 
deadlock. Horses heads were in curiously close 
proximity on either side of the carriage ! The 
clatter and confusion became almost bewildering. 
But faithful George, though by no means accus- 
tomed to London streets at any time, held his own ; 
and the footman, who had become a necessity in 
the London establishment, proved equal to the 
occasion in waving right and left, to indicate the 
right way through the labyrinth of vehicles. It 
became a great amusement to watch the other 
carriages ; and one of these kept pretty much on a 
level with the Carringtons'. It was full of happy, 
merry girls under the charge of a governess. Brenda 
always attracted attention, and several smiles and 
bows were exchansjed. 

" There is nothing for it but patience " "^^It, C^t- 
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rington said, as he beard some vociferous com- 
mands in Sir Thomas's voice to move on. 

" We can't move on, Sir Thomas," was the reply; 
" we're jammed in." 

A whole hour this blockade continued. Some 
smart ladies insisted on being put down, and made 
their way on foot to the stand to which they were 
hastening. Out of a quiet, respectable-looking 
brougham the children saw, to their great amuse- 
ment, a stout but very pleasant-faced gentleman, 
in knee-breeches and black silk stockings, set upon 
his little short legs by a policeman, who helped him 
out of the carriage. He was soon lost in the crowd, 
and Mr. Carrington said it was the Bishop of 
Watershed. 

As a whole, however, every one was wonderfully 
patient, and especially was it to be noticed how 
the police and the cabmen kept their temper. At 
last tbey w^ere through Berkeley Street and fairly 
in Piccadilly. Here the brougham, just in front, 
deposited its occupants, and Miss Baker and Bertha 
Dorien, and Miss Green and Marjory, w^ere put 
down at the stand which had been erected there. 
Just here Mr. Carrington hailed a friend, who 
adroitly balanced himself on the steps of the car- 
riage, and said — 

" All for Westminster Abbey ? " 

"No, only myself," Mr. Carrington said. "I 
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^vish you would see my son and his sisters safely 
across to the Athenaeum Club. I have three seats 
for them there, and I will pick them up on my 
return." 

** With great pleasure," Mr. Ross said. ** I sup- 
pose I must carry that little lady ? " 

" No, father, no," Brenda said ; " tell him I am 
eight years old." 

And now there was a shout, and the police were 
waving back the carriage. "No one can pass 
down the Queen's route. Back 1 back 1 " But Mr. 
Carrington rose, and shouting " Westminster," the 
carriage was allowed to pass, and they drove merrily 
down Waterloo Place, guarded on either side by 
Volunteers, and a stand filled with happy children 
from Sunday and day schools, who raised a voci- 
ferous cheer. 

"Bow in return, Brenda and Griselda," Mr. 
Carrington said, laughing. " You are mistaken for 
Royalty ; make the most of the opportunity." 

And now at the corner of Pail-Mall there was a 
seething mass of heads. George pulled up, and 
Mr. Carrington said — 

" Quick now ; take care. Max ! " 

"All right, father," Max said in his cheerful 
voice, and then Mr. Ross led the way with Brenda, 
telling Griselda and Max to keep close behind him ; 
^ud finally, as Mr, Carrington pursued his way to 
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Westminster Abbey, he saw Max and his sisters 
disappear under the shadow of the grand stand 
in the AthenaBum Club, which was quite one of 
the best points of observation in London. 

Mr. Ross guided them through the hall to the 
staircase temporarily erected, and they soon found 
themselves in the second row of the stand, with 
an uninterrupted view of the line of route which 
the Queen was to take. Mr. Ross said he would 
return aud see that they got to the dining-hall. 
"But," he said, "that is a very fiir-oflf prospect; 
you will be hungry before that time comes." 

There was so much to notice that was amusing, 
that the long hours passed pleasantly. The crowd 
lined the road on either side, kept in line by the 
Volunteers, while the Guards on duty at the 
corner, in their gay, glittering uniform, kept the 
people within the proper limits. 

"I don't like to see those men ridinor at the 

o 

people," tender-hearted Brenda said. "It does 
not look kind." 

" It is better than their getting under the wheels 
of the carriages," Griselda said. 

She did so wish Max would talk, but he was 
very silent. 

" He is wishing he could have gone with Robert 
Blunt and those Harrow boys," she thought ; " I 
can understand what he feels," 
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Max sat \Yitli his chin in his haiids^ lookiug 
down into the crowd, watching, though ho Baid 
nothing. The ambulance litters passing hither and 
thither, with those who had fainted from pressure, 
or those who had got a blow or were hurt by 
knocking against a projection, greatly interested 
him. lie thought of that evening, now so many 
months ago, when he was in need of an ambulance 
litter, and had been carried with the greatest skill 
available to the carriage. 

It was amusing to watch the people at the 
windows opposite, and the smart dresses and gay 
ribbons flashing in the summer sunshine of that 
delightful day. 

At last there was a stir in the crowd, the con- 
fused murmur of expectation, and then a che^r. 
The first carriage had appeared ; others followed 
at intervals, turning the corner, and aflfording to 
those in the Athenaeum Club a side-long view 
of the long procession. When the little cream- 
coloured ponies which drew the Queen's carriage 
came in sight, shouts of acclamation rent the air, 
and all the glittering pageant, which was like 
a living page of history to those who saw it, 
wended its way to the great thanksgiving service 
in the old Abbey, full of a thousand memories 
of olden times. 

When the last carriage had passed, Mty Rosa 
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appeared, and, after much pushing and crowding, 
he managed to get the girls and Max into the 
luncheon-rooom — no small feat to accomplish ; and 
again Max thought how that scrimmage would 
have been one of the most delightful parts of the 
day's entertainment to him in times past. Now 
he had to be careful to preserve his balance, and 
he found himself thrown upon the lap of an old 
lady in the central hall, who had seated herself, 
in hopeless despair of luncheon, on an ottoman, 
and Max's "I beg your pardon," was met by a 
good-natured — 

" My dear boy, you could not help it. Are you 
hurt? for I see you are lame." 

Instantly Max's face flushed crimson, and he 
said bluntly — 

** I am not hurt, thank you. Here, Griselda ! " 

Griselda managed to pull her brother up again, 
and said — 

" Oh, we have lost Mr. Eoss and Brenda ! " 

Then a kindly gentleman, hearing her despairing 
exclamation, said — 

" I am making a way for some ladies ; keep close 
behind me, and we shall find ourselves in the 
dining-room directly." 

" I hope so," said a young lady ; "I am so 
awfully hungry, papa." 

"You must expect to be hungry on Jubilee 
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clay/' was the answer ; " and I think it is safe to 
predict you will never be hungry from getting 
up for six-o'clock breakfast again on a Jubilee 
day." 

At last they were all in their places once more, 
waiting for the supreme moment of the day, when 
the procession should pass close below the stand 
of the Athenaeum Club. 

Brenda was sleepy, and resting her head against 
Griselda's shoulder, had a nice little dream all 
to herself. Her thoughts had been running on 
the old theme, discussed long ago in the school- 
room with Griselda and Max ; and when she woke 
she said— 

" I dreamed I saw lots of people with crowns, 
Griselda." Then, with a great yawn, " I wish the 
Queen would come. What a long, long time it 
is I I dreamed you had a crown. Max, and you 
told me it was a real Q.C. crown, like father's. 
I was so silly; I believed there ivas a Q.C. crown 
once, don't you remember ? only, I was such a very 
little girl then." 

It came at last. Foreign ambassadors, Indian 
princes blazing with jewels, and queens and kings, 
and all the glittering array of sparkling diamonds and 
precious stones, while every eye was turned upon the 
central figure, or rather the central part of the proces- 
sion, the Queen, and her bodyguard of sons and sons- 
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in-law and princes, in all their glistening and impos- 
ing array. But of these, one attracted many eyes, 
and touched a living chord of sympathy and admira- 
tion in many hearts. Max had heard, for his father 
had told him, that that noble prince in his silver and 
white uniform, sittinor like a kin<j amonor men on 
his noble horse, had, it was feared, a mortal malady 
upon him. Not a turn of that splendid figure nor 
a line of that noble face was lost on the boy, who 
gazed on him with a strange yearning sympathy, 
which made Brenda say to Griselda, "Look at 
Max." For his face was all aglow with the lisht 
of hero-worship ; and as, at last, the stately pre- 
sence of the future Emperor of Germany passed, 
he said in a low voice which only Griselda heard — 

*' Sir Galahad ! " 

"Who?" asked a curious old lady next him. 
"Oh, dear! I wish I had some one to tell me 
every one's name. Who did you say ? " 

Max said coldly, " The man in the white uniform 
is the Crown Prince of Germany." 

" Who ? Oh, dear ! I did not notice him ; I was 
so full of the Queen's appearance. Such a dear 
little white bonnet and diamonds in itl And 
dear me ! who is that ? " 

The last carriages were passing now, when Max * 
sprang up and leaned over the back of the bench. 

"Griselda! look, Griselda ! " 
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" Yes, Max ; what is it ? " 

And Max pointed to the opposite side of the 
street, where, tightly jammed in on the spot where 
they had taken up their places in the morning, 
stood Jack and Dick Blunt. 

" I don't see — I don't see what you mean." 

And the old lady said sharply — 

"Sit down; I want to find out my son in the 
crowd ; he is to call for me. What is the matter ? " 

For Max's first thought was to spring over the 
low hoarding into the street below. He could 
have done so easily once, but not now — not now 1 
He drew back and waved his cap, telling Brenda 
to wave her handkerchief, and calling to Griselda 
to make herself seen. 

But all was a moving mass now ; the people were 
separating like flights of birds hither and thither. 
All was bustle and confusion, nothing was stationary ; 
and in that shiftinnr crowd of human beinjors Dick 
disappeared. 
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THE MEETING. 



Max was quivering with emotion, and GriselJa 
said in a distressed voice — 

" You might tell me what it is, Max ? ' 

Then Max controlled himself, and said in a 
low voice — 

" I saw Dick Blunt in the crowd." 

" Did he see you ? " 

"I think he did; I don't know. How long 
shall we have to stay here ? " 

" Till father calls for us ; he cannot be long now." 

"We shall miss him — we shall lose him. He 
was with an old sailor." 

" But you know, dear," Griselda said, " he has 
written to say he is coming home. So he is sure 
to find us out." 

"I want to see him first, before — ^before his 
father sees him. I want to make him feel quite 
sure of his welcome." 

" Was it really Dick ? " Brenda asked. She was 
very tired, and began to ask in a despairing tone, 
" When would father come ? " 

878 
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" We must wait patiently," Griselda said. " Mr. 
Ross will look after us directly." 

Mr. Boss came according to promise, and showed 
the children the library, and then, when little 
Brenda's fatigue could no longer be concealed, he 
placed her on the ottoman in the hall, and when 
Mr. Carrington arrived, she was asleep. 

" It has been rather too much for her, poor little 
woman," he said tenderly, as he carried her to the 
carriage. 

" It has been ^delightful, father — delightful," 
Griselda said ; and then in a low voice, "Max saw 
Dick Blunt in the crowd ; that is why he looks so 
grave. He lost sight of him almost directly, and 
he is so afraid he won't find us out." 

"Oh, that will be all right," Mr. Carrington said. 
" Come, Max, my boy." 

Max seated himself with rather a grave face, and 
Mr. Ross, as he bid them good-bye, thought — 

" It is a melancholy thing to think of that fine 
boy maimed for life f I wonder Mr. Carrington 
can be so cheerful." 

Mr. Ross was not the only person who wondered 
in like manner. They were the outsiders, who did 
not know all that the father had gone through for 
the son's sake, and how his bright cheerful spirit 
had helped the boy to be brave, and meet the in- 
evitable with good courage. 
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Lc was set clown at Little Broughtou. Every one 
was too busy to notice him, and he ran off towards 
The Gables at a quick pace. He w^ent up the 
drive, hoping to pass unobserved. He need not 
have been afraid of being seen. The lodge was 
closed, for old Mr. and Mrs. Simon were gone to 
the Rectory field, where the new Vicar had a large 
dinner for the old and the young, and everyone had 
received an invitation. The Gables was shut up, 
and not even the sound of a dog's yap broke the 
stillness of the summer afternoon ; all the shutters 
were closed, and the flowers wasting their sweetness, 
for there was no one to enjoy them. Dick went up 
to the back-entrance, and tried the kitchen-door. It 
was open, and he ran along the stone passage to 
the back-stairs. 

The two servants who had been left in cbar^je 
were dressing for the afternoon. Mrs. Carr had 
desired two of the upper servants to return and 
relieve them. They were too intent on putting on 
their smart new gowns to hear Dick's cautious 
footsteps. 

In his old room at last ! How bare and desolate 
it looked I The bed turned up and covered with 
brown hoUand, his bookshelf dusty, and his bats 
and fishing-rods hanging on their nails against the 
wall, as if no one had touched them since he left 
them. Dick stood as if he were in a dream, and 
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then went to the chest of drawers to look for a suit. 
He found his best suit — Eton jacket and dark grey 
trousers. He took them out and shook them, they 
had such a creasy, unused appearance. Then be 
threw off his sailors suit, and rummaged in a 
drawer for shirt and collar. He had not con- 
sidered his growth in these eighteen months, nor 
how his sturdy boyish figure had grown thin and 
long. At first he wondered everything was so 
tight and that his trousers were so short ; and as 
to the Eton jacket, the sleeves were half-way up 
his arms, and the waistcoat would not meet the 
trousers by two inches. He tore the jacket off 
impatiently, and said — 

" I should look a worse guy in these things than 
in my own. My own! why, these are my own. 
I suppose I have forgotten how a fellow grows in 
a year and a half. Of course, I am grown out of 
them." 

He thrust the clothes back into the drawers, and 
then went softly to Kobert's room ; perhaps he might 
find what he wanted there. Robert was so much 
bigger than he was when they parted. As he was 
leaving the room, his foot struck against the end of 
a case, which had been put out of sight under the 
bed. He stooped to see what it was, and discovered 
it was the gun — the gun that had wrought such 
mischief — that gun which had brought about such 
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consequences, so little anticipated, when he had 
gone with Cawley to London to buy it There 
it lay ; the case was insecurely fastened, and the 
muzzle was sticking out. Dick looked at it for a 
few minutes in silence; then a great sob burst 
from him, and he exclaimed aloud — 

"I must take the full punishment. FU go to 
them as I am ; I will not change anything. Yes, 
1*11 go to them in the old sailor's dress, and that 
will be but a small part of my punishment." 

Then he hastily dressed again in the old blue 
serge suit, and went softly downstairs. Kathleen's 
room was on the second floor, below his own and 
Robert's. He opened the door gently and peeped 
in. The glorious sunshine could not be shut out, 
and though the blinds were drawn down, Dick 
could see everything distinctly. He remembered 
that over the mantelshelf hung a portrait of his 
mother when she was a girl. It had been given 
to Kathleen when Sir Thomas married a second 
time, and Dick recalled that once, after one of the 
frequent disturbances which had so marred the 
peace of The Gables, Kathleen had taken him to 
her room, and begged him for the sake of that 
dead mother to be, as she said, "a good boy.'* 
What if he could hear her voice now — ^his mother's 
voice ? He looked up at the water-colour drawing 
of a young girl in a white muslin dress, with soft 
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curls falling on either side of her face — a sweet 
girlish face, with eyes that seemed to look down on 
him with tender pity. 

"Could she know?" he thought. "Oh, could 
she know?" The words escaped his lips before 
he was aware of it. " Mother ! mother ! " he 
cried. Yes; he wanted a mother then. Never 
is a mother wanted so much as by a returning 
penitent. Her forgiveness and her love could 
never fail; no harsh judgment could fall from 
those sweet maternal lips, Dick thought ; and theu 
he knelt, poor boy, and prayed. 

I cannot tell you what words he used, but 1 
know that his whole heart weut out in entreaty 
to be forgiven and strengthened to do what was 
right, to be courageous and brave instead of 
cowardly and afraid to meet those from whom 
he had been parted ever since that sad night, 
which seemed so long aero. 

He rose from his knees braced and refreshed; 
he brushed away his tears, and, unnoticed and 
unheard, he left the house by the way in which 
he had entered it, and ran towards the station 
again. He passed Good-rest and went up the 
drive. That house was also closed, and no one 
was to be seen about. He did not feel as if he 
could face the party at the Rectory, for he heard 
a band playing and the murmur of voices. All 
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the world was making holiday, and he felt cast 
out! 

At Kendlesham station a good many passengers 
were waiting to get into the third-class excursion 
carriages, and a man with a remarkably good, 
honest face came in with a girl, and said — 

" I beg your pardon ! Will you make room ? 
This little maid does not take up many inches." 

Dick moved, and then he looked curiously at 
the girl. Surely it was a familiar face, and yet he 
could not recall where he had seen it. 

"We've been keeping Jubilee with the rest of 
the world," the man said, "and now we are oflF 
to the illuminations. Aren't we, Posy ? " 

Posy ! Yes, it was Posy, and the change in her 
was as wonderful as the change from a brown 
chrysalis to a butterfly. There really was almost 
as little likeness between the Posy of Mike's 
Hollow and the Posy of whom the good carrier 
ppoke with pride as he said — 

"My little maid is all in her best, and she 
deserves a treat. So I am off the road for once. 
I don't often take a holiday, do I, Posy ? " 

Posy had been staring hard at Dick for some 
minutes with her large eyes. The sailor's dress, 
the added height, the pale sunk cheeks, and the 
long thin neck which the open collar displayed, 
made her doubtful; and yet, surely there was 
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Bomething familiar in that face. Presently Dick 
said — ' 

" Where does she come from ? " 

''Well, it's a long story; ain't it, Posy? Shall 
we tell it, eh ? " 

Posy nodded, and put her hand into the 
carrier's. 

*' As to where she came from, I picked her up 
one dark night last January twelvemonth, and she 
has been a daughter to me and my missis ever 
since. We've seen her through a deal of trouble. 
First her sister, that I took to the 'ospital dying, 
died before ever Posy saw her again. The poor 
creature was a sad cripple, and it was well the 
Lord took her. Then this little one made herself 
ill with grieving for the girl — not her sister neither 
— and we thought she was pining away. Didn't we, 
Posy ? As soon as she could crawl about again, 
she was that anxious to get to Little Broughton, 
you can't think. But the folks she went to find 
were gone away, and I can t say I was sorry. I'd 
have been sorry to lose my little maid, and so 
would the missis." 

Dick now looked straight at Posy, and said — 

" Do you remember me ? Do you remember the 
old kiln and the plum-cake and the buns ? " 

" Yes," Posy said, " yes ; you are the young 
gent who shot the other," 
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It was the plain truth spoken bluntly, and several 
passengers turned to look who was speaking, and 
of whom she spoke ! 

Dick flushed crimson. 

'*Yes," he said, "I am. I have been at sea, 
and came ashore only last night." 

The carrier bent his head and made a hollow of 
his hand over one ear, that he might hear distinctly 
what Dick said. 

" Yes ; I've seen the young gentleman to-day," 
Dick went on, " and I'm now going to try and find 
him out. I have been to Little Broughton, but 
the house was shut up, and so was Good-rest, and 
I could find no one about." 

" No," the carrier said ; " the world is out of 
joint to-day. Well, it's only once in fifty years, 
so we won't grumble. We've come to see the 
illuminations. Where are you bound for?" the 
carrier asked of Dick. 

" I am going first to the Seamen's Mission Hall 
in the Strand, to find a friend of mine, a sailor, 
who says he had once a niece called Posy." 

The good carrier's face clouded. 

**0h, well, well, there may be many children 
named Posy ; it ain't likel)'' it's my little maid." 

" I wish you would come along, all the same," 
said Dick, " and find out" 

''The little maid says she had no kith or kin 
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ill the worlJ — the wide world," the carrier said. 
'' Don't you, Posy ? " 

Posy nodded. 

'*I have no one in the world but you and the 
missis," she said, " no one. You've taught me to 
be good, and Til never leave you." 

It was more like the Posy of other days now — the 
vehement never, and the emphatic nodding of her 
head ; not now a mass of tangled, unkempt hair, 
but smoothly braided locks under a neat straw hat. 

" She was sent to us," the carrier said, " that's 
what I feel. We had neither chick nor child, and my 
wife said, 'As the Lord has sent her, never mind 
her being a neglected one; she wants us all the 
more. Never mind her being a naughty one ; well, 
£fhe wants us the more for that.' And this Til say, 
though by her own showing she had been bred up 
to bad ways, she just left them behind her." 

" It was Jakes — it was all Jakes' doinor," Posv 
said. "Slie first told me that I was wicked. I 
didn't know it before. Oh, I do wish Jakes could 
see me now." 

Then Posy hid her face on the old carriers 
shoulder, and no more was said till they got to 
Charing Cross. 

If London had been transfigured that day from 
a bustling work-a-day city of toil and business to 
a city of gaiety and festivity, what shall be saiJ 
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of the night? Thousands aud tens of thousands 
of diamond lights trembled and shimmered, and 
made the streets almost as light as day. The Bank 
and the Post Office were resplendent in the City ; 
80 were the houses of the rich and noble in the 
West End. Hyde Park Square Avas illuminated 
by fringes of lamps round the balconies, and some 
of the houses had stars and other devices, with V.R. 
everywhere. 

Mr. Currington had headed a long procession 
through the streets aud squares of the West End, 
and the children thought this almost the best part 
of their Jubilee Day. 

Max had stayed at home ; he was tired, and fever- 
ishly anxious to devise some plan for finding Dick — 
Dick, who had come and gone like the phantom of 
a dream before him, and over whom that seething 
crowd had closed as completely as the w^aters 
might have closed over him. He felt sure it was 
Dick. Grisclda and little Breuda had waved as he 
told them, but they did not feel so certain. 

" It was like Dick. I only caught sight of him 
for a minute. It was like him, grown thin aud 
tall," Grisclda said. 

But Max answered, " It was Dick 1 " 

The shining of the lights without, and the hum 
of voices, and the passing of many feet went on, 
and Max lay on his sofa conscious o£ {vxU^'^)^:^^ 
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couscious of being more inclined to repine at bis 
condition than he had felt of late. 

" If only I had had my legs," he said, " I would 
have rushed out into the crowd. I would have been 
searchiug London everywhere." And then he caught 
himself up to say, " What folly 1 If I had not lost 
my leg, Dick would have been all right, and not 
standing in a sailor's dress in that crowd." 

As these thoughts passed through his mind, the 
door opened and .the servant left in charge came in. 

"There are some people below, Mr. Max, who 
wish to see you ; not gentry— common people — 
two men and a little girl and a boy." 

"A boy! What's he like?" 

"Well, he is a sailor; but I don't think you 
had better see him. Mr. Carrington would not 
like it, perhaps.'* 

" Tell them to go into the dining-room, aud I 
will come down." 

But before the servant could return, before she 
could leave the door, a figure brushed hastily past 
her, and a familiar voice said — 

" Max, Tm come home ! " 

" Dick, old fellow ! That's right I welcome 
home 1 " 

It was not in boyish nature to say much under 
these circumstances. It was a supreme moment in 
both these boys' lives, never to be forgotten ; but 
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they covered their deep emotion under silence, and 
it was not till Dick could control his voice that he 
spoke again. 

" I have been knocked about a good deal, Max ; 
but it has done me good, let's hope. I was pretty 
near dying at Hong-Koug ; but I was nursed by a 
good woman, whom I shall never forget. I wished 
to die at first, but " 

" Thank God you did not ! " Max answered. 

Then the boys clasped hands again, and Dick 
said — 

" Is it very bad, Max ? " 

" No, not very bad now ; I'm used to it." 

" I shall never be used to it," Dick said. 

" Yes, you will, old fellow ; when you see every 
one else is, you'll soon forget it." 

" Never 1 never ! I've been to Little Broughton, 
and found both the houses empty. Are my people 
in London ? " 

" Yes ; in Chester Square." 

** I've got to see my father and Bob, and Kath- 
leen. I was such a fool; I thought Td change 
this," pointing to his sailor's jersey ; " but I gave 
it up, and thought it would be cowardly not to 
face every one as I am — a threadbare sailor- 
boy." 

" And who are the people downstairs 1 Jano 
said there was a sailor and a child." 
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*'Ali! that's a queer thing. I've found Posy, 
the ragged girl who — well, you know, ran to 
Good-rest that night." 

*' That's good!" said Max. "Kathleen and 
Griselda and I have been wondering whether wo 
should ever hear of her. Mr. Paterson got another 
living just after we moved into London, and wo 
never could get a clue to the child. Aliss Dorien 
inquired, and so did Nurse Anna — my nurse, you 
know — but we couldn't hear anything of her." 

" Well, she is all right, and I came across her 
at Rendlesham to-day, in the train. But stranger 
still, I have a good friend, a jolly old sailor, who 
will have it he's her uncle. However that may 
be, she is well cared for by the people who have 
adopted her. You would not know her for the 
same little scaramouche of Mike's Hollow. I went 
with her and the old man to pick up Jack, my 
sailor chum, who is just like a baby in his delight 
at the grand sights of to-day and to-night, and 
we've been doing the illuminations together. There 
are lots of people on foot in the streets, and as I 
was crossing by Park Lane, I heard a lady speak 
to your fiither. She called him by name, and said 
she did not know he was in London, and then he 
said, 'Come and see us in Hyde Park Square.' 
I saw little Brenda's hair shining like gold, and 
Marjory quite plainly ; but it was you I wanted, 
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and I liked best to meet you alone. I fancied 

somehow you wouldn't be out, because " Dick 

hesitated. "Well, I've found you, and now the 
rest is easy. Max, I have been such a coward. 
I really think I felt last evening Fd rather go 
back to Hong-Kong tban see my father. Then I 
remembered all my good friend had said of what 
was my duty, and I have come home determined 
to do it." 

To Max's surprise, Dick added reverently, "By 
God's help!'' 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

GOOD-REST ONCE MORE. 

It was a golden September day in the same year, 
and the Carringtons were once more settled in tlieir 
dear old home. Little Brougbton had rejoiced in 
tbeir return, and the new Vicar who had suc- 
ceeded Mr. Ptiterson was cougratulatiug himself 
that he bad such parishioners and such good neigh- 
bours. The new Vicar was a young man, full of 
life and energy, cheerful and bright, and no com- 
panion could have been found better suited for 
Max. 

At Mr. Carrington's request he read with Max 
daily, and this for the next year seemed to be all 
the study that was desirable for the boy. He was 
not very strong, though he was gaining ground 
slowly but surely, and his pluck and resolution 
increased as time went on. His merry laugh was 
licard again, and he could tease Marjory and 
Brenda as in days past. 

The old-fashioned garden at the back of Good- 
rest was bathed in the warm sunshine of the 
September day. The peaches and apricots on the 
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long red brick south wall were glowing in the sun ; 
the wasps were angrily darting against the nets 
that protected the fruit from their onslaught ; and 
the bees w^ere humming their contentment in the 
large lavender bushes and monthly roses, which 
were in full beauty in the wide border, and filling 
the air with their faint sweet fragrance. 

A large Japanese umbrella was fixed to the back 
of a garden bench, and under it sat ]\Iax with a 
small table covered with books, and at his feet lay 
outstretched Mrs. Kufflc, her ears beiug pulled and 
her head patted by Dick's hand, in an abstracted 
fiishion. 

The girls were flitting hither and thither pre- 
paring tea, and, to judge by the number of cups 
and saucers, a large company was expected. The 
schoolroom table had been brought down, and was 
covered with a spotless white cloth, and little Brenda 
was tying up " posies " for each expected guest. 

Robert Blunt was on the grass a little farther 
away, and presently a ringing voice said — 

"Well, I say, is this the custom of Little 
Broughton, for the ladies to work and the genilc- 
men to play, or sleep, or dream ? '* 

It was Mr. Brookfield, the new Vicar. The boys 
looked up and laughed, and Dick said — 

" They won't let us touch anything ; we are not 
supposed to be capable." 
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'* No, indeed," Marjory said ; "you'd only break 
things and worry us." 

" How many guests do you expect 1 I hope I am 
counted as one," Mr. Brookfield said. 

" Oh, yes, of course. You nmst help us to play 
games afterwards." 

''Games!" said Max. "The idea of the old 
carrier and his wife playing games, to say nothing 
of old Jack Salt 1 They ought to be here by 
now." 

"Oh, no!" Griselda said, who now appeared 
bearing a large cake which she had ornamented 
with flowers. " Oh, no ! The carrier could only 
spare half a day. They will come by the four- 
o'clock train." 

"Well," Mr. Brookfield said, "I see masculine 
help is not wished for," and he threw himself 
down by Dick's side, sharing his rug, spread out 
public-school-boy fashion on the turf. "So its 
your last day, my boy. I see you've got your 
blue jacket and brass buttons all correct." 

" Yes ; I am oflF to-morrow." 

"It's a splendid line, the White Star, and you 
ought to be glad your father has apprenticed you 
to it." 

" I am glad," Dick said ; " but I am sorry to 
leave them here, all the same, I was not fit for 
the office ; and as to a tutor, it would have been 
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a waste of money. Tve not too many brains, you 
know." 

"That's rubbish," Max said; "you should say 
you didn't care to make use of them. I had rather 
you had stayed at home, I know that." 

Dick looked up with the strangely wistful ex- 
pression which- was often seen on his face when 
he spoke to Max. 

" I thought we agreed it was better — safer for 
me to go away," he said. 

" I think it is better, and, as you say, eafer," 
said Mr. Brookfield ; for in the short time he had 
been in Little Broiighton he had made out that 
The Gables would not be the home for Dick He 
might prove a jarring element, and troubles might 
arise again. 

And now there was a rustle of a dress across 
the grass, and a violent contest between Euffle and 
her son, as Lady Blunt bore down upon the party. 
She \vas in a very gracious humour. She was 
relieved to think that the day of Dick's departure 
had drawn near, and she had with Gilbert advo- 
cated the apprenticeship to the White Star Line 
for the sailor, who had chosen his path in life and 
ought to abide by it 

I am afraid the chief idea in Lady Blunt s mind 
was that this "path in life" would not interfere 
with her, and therefore it was the best 
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**Are you having a garden-party?" she asked, 
" Kathleen did not tell me." 

*'Not a grand garden-party; only some people 
from — from — what's the name of the place, Dick ? " 

" It's a village beyond Rendlesham, called Box- 
moor," was the answer. 

"I did not know any one lived there," Lady 
Blunt said. 

•*Well, there are generally people living in 
villages, aren't there ? " Dick said. " They are not 
grand people." 

The tone was not too respectful, and Kathleen 
liastened to the rescue. 

" The good carrier and his wife are coming with 
the child. Posy, and the sailor who was so kind 
to Dick. Are you comfortable, mamma ? Shall I 
fetch you a footstool ? " 

Lady Blunt had seated herself on one of the 
garden-chairs which had a cushion, but she looked 
rather anxiously at her thin and highly-ornamented 
shoes. 

Kathleen went with alacrity to the house to 
fetch a footstool from the dining-room, and brought 
out a chair and another stopl for Mrs. Mayne. 
This act of courtesy on Kathleen's part received 
a rather cold, "Thanks! I am afraid I must 
not sit very long; it is scarcely safe in Sep- 
tember." 
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At last the company arrived, Posy, looking 
very like her name, leading the shy and retiring 
Jlrs. Carter by the hand to her place at the 
table. 

** The missis is always shy, ladies," the good 
carrier said ; " you'll please to excuse her." 

If the carrier s wife was shy, the jolly sailor was 
anything but shy, and he drank cup after cup 
of tea, and ate slice after slice of plum-cake with 
great zest. 

The girls waited on the guests at the table, and 
handed the tea and coflfee to the rest of the company. 
Little Brcnda pinned a posy on Mrs. Carter's dress, 
and in the button-hole of the carrier and the sailor. 
When she pinned one on Posy, the child looked up 
with a bright smile. 

^' Thank you, miss. Do you mind the night 
Avhen you gave me something I asked for ?" 

" Yes," Brenda said, ** I remember." 

*' It made me feel better/' Posy said in a low 
voice ; " from that night I said I'd try to be a 
good girl ; and now — now, if I'd only got Jakes 
to tell all about it, I should be quite happy — quite 
happy ; but oh ! I don't forget Jakes." 

Faithful little Posy! her heart was true and 
loyal, and when once freed from the evil surround- 
ings which had choked the good seed in her, she 
had flourished in the sunshine of love — lov^ <it 
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which perhaps the first tangible sign, to her un- 
taught nature, had been the little golden-haired 
lady's kiss. Brenda bent and gently pressed another 
upon Posy's upturned face, and whispered — 

" I am so glad you are good now, Posy." 

Mr. Carrington came next upon the scene. He 
was always welcome, and he shook the carrier and 
his wife heartily by the hand, and said how glad 
he was to see them. Then he talked to them and 
to Sailor Jack pleasantly about Posy, and though 
the question seemed to him very doubtful whether, 
on the slight evidence of a name, he could claim 
her as his niece, still there could be no harm in his 
considering her as such. 

" I am not, your honour,** Jack said, " for taking 
her from these good folks, they've took her up out of 
misery and trouble, and it would be an ill turn to 
do them if I stole her from them now. But I have 
neither chick nor child ; I'm paid off now, and 
shan't go afloat again. I think of living in Box- 
moor and doing a little trade there. I am a jack- 
of-all-trades, your honour, and I'm a rare hand at 
knocking up articles of all sorts." 

**Sir," said the carrier, — "your honour, I ought 
to say, — my wife and I feel that this little one was 
sent to us by the Lord. We couldn't give her up; 
she will be the comfort of our old age." 

" Give her up ! no, no," said Jaqk in his voci- 
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ferous seafariog voice. " No, no ; but it's share and 
share alike, that's what I want — ^share and share 
alike in care for the child, and her eddication." 

"Yes, that is a very fair arrangement," Mr. 
Carrington said, and then he turned to meet Sir 
Thomas, who came into the garden iu his usual 
brisk fashion, in high good-humour with himself 
and every one else. 

It was the next evening, when Mr. Carrington 
was alone in his study, and a tap at the door 
was heard. 

" May I come in, father ? " 

*' Griselda ! yes, my dear. What is it ? " 

** Father," she said in a low voice, "I have 
failed." 

" Failed I in what have you failed, Griselda, my 
child?" and he opened his arms and drew her 
down upon his knee, as in childish griefs so many 
times he had done. 

"Father, look here!" and she put into her 
father's hand a paper headed — 

" Oxford a7id Cambridge School Examination Board, 
To Misa Qbiselda Cabbikqiox* 

Madam, — We are desired to inform you that in 
the Higher Certificate Examination recently held 
by the Board, you have failed to satisfy the 
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examiners in Elementary Mathematics and His> 
tory. — We are, yours Mthfully^ &a, Ac." 

" It is a great disappointment, my child," Mr. 
Carrington sS^ 

** That is not all^ father. I have had my papers 
back from the University College. I am in the 
second class and — ^and Mary Carpenter is in the 
first." 

" My dear," her father said, " I am so sorry for 
you, but I am not surprised. I did not think that 
you had had the right training for these examina- 
tions, and I think I told you so." 

"Yes, father; it is all right — all for the best, 
only " 

" Only what ? " 

" You will please not say much about it to them 
all. They are so kind, I know, but — but I could 
not bear to have many, even kind, words said," 
and Griselda gave a short sob ; " you understand, 
father?" 

"Dear child! my dear child! yes, I do under- 
stand." 

" I must go and tell Max now ; Kathleen knows 
already, and — and I will write to Henrietta; but 
I need not tell any one else, need I ? " 

" No, my dear, no. Griselda, you used to talk 
to me of the crown of fame and success ; I think 
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you will win yet, as your brother is winning, a 
laurel crown, which is the reward of patient endur- 
ance and brave resolve to take all disappointment 
and all trials as from the hand of God. Try to 
do that, my child, won't you ? " 

" Yes, father, dear father. Oh, I will not be 
too sorry; I have you and Max, and it might 
have been very different." 

Then with another fervent kiss she left him. 

It was easier to tell Max of her trouble ; she was 
so sure of sympathy from him, and his few words — 

*'P6or old Griseldal cheer up, you'll get on 
the next time. Why, hundreds of fellows fail for 
scholarships again and again, and just take another 
shot, that's all. You must have another shot, and 
you'll hit the mark next time." 

"Max, is it very horrid and mean of me to 
feel sorry Mary Carpenter is in the first class 1 I 
can't help it. If it had been Kathleen or Hen- 
rietta, or that nice girl we knew in London, I 
should have been glad, but — Mary Carpenter ! " 

'* You'll have to get rid of that feeling, Grisel; 
it's natural enough, but it's not right; it's not a 
worthy feeling exactly." 

" No," said Griselda, "it isn't, but it's there." 

The disappointments of fifteen are hard to bear, 
and to Griselda this was a very heavy one; but 
I leave her with the full expectation of future 
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success. Before honour is humility, and it may 
be that she had counted too securely on her 
natural gifts, and scarcely taken into account that 
a year's training in the routine of higher education, 
wiis not likely to lift her to the level of a girl who, 
like Mary Carpenter, had years of preparation iu 
that same routiue. 

And now we must leave the girls and boys from 
whose lives this story is taken — only a chap- 
ter from their lives ; and of what is to come in 
those that follow, who can tell? We cannot 
turn the leaves and follow Dick in his new voyage, 
made under diflferent circumstances from the last ; 
nor can ive follow Robert for his last year at 
E-^gby* ^or Gilbert to his first term at Cam- 
bridge; nor Kathleen in the home-life, which, 
since the year she had spent with the Carringtons, 
has wonderfully changed for the better. So she 
said in the letter she wrote to Henrietta, Tvho 
was at a finishing-school in Paris. But Henrietta, 
as she read the words, thought it was Kathleen 
who had changed so much since Max's accident. 
*' It is not the life at The Gables ; it is she who is 
changed. Dear Kath ! and how full of sympathy 
she is about Griselda's disappointment. After all, 
she will succeed another time, and I can't quite 
understand why Griselda should take it so much 
to heart." 
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No; perhaps Henrietta could not quite under- 
stand ; the two sisters were so diflFerently con- 
stituted ; but if Henrietta could not enter into 
Griselda's disappointment as fully as Max could, 
and Robert Blunt could, she was able to sympa- 
thise and write Griselda a letter which comforted 
her, and was treasured especially, as coming from 
Henrietta. 

As for Griselda, I leave her in the full confidence 
that she will realise for herself and make her own 
Gcorore Herbert's significant words : — 

** I now look back upon my aspiring thoughts, 
and think myself more happy than if I had at- 
tained what then I so ambitiously had thirsted 
for/' 



THE END. 
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